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CH APTE R II. — contmuei. 

THE LIGHT. 


SrjcTKLN VIL— APHRO-DITE. 

The story told in tluj Tlosiodic Theogony is maiiifcstly a cnAT. 
compiirativtOy late fonn of the legend of Aplirodite. Yet it — — 
resolves itself almost at the 6rst touch into the early myth- isiiih of 
ical phriises. From the blood of the imitlhitf-d Ouranos 
which fell upon the sea siirang the beautiful goddess who 
made Kythera and Kypros her home, as Phoibos dwelt in 
l^ylcia 'and in Delos. This is but saying in other words 
that the morning, the child of the heaven, springs up first 
from.the sea,' as Athene also is bom by the water-side. But 
as Athene 'became the special cnibodimout (d the keen wis- 
dom Avhich Phoibos alone shai-ed with her, so on Aphrodite; 
the child of the froth or foam of the sea, was lavishwl all 
the wealth of words denoting the loveliness of the morn- 

' IVe bftvp alvcudy soon, Tol. i. p. 3.’>8, of the dawns. So loo, ns tlio duwn ami 
that Ktoiios is a mero oroafioii from tho the moronic: are horn from the heavi'ii, 
ol'lor iind jnisundevslood epithet Kpo- tlio mutilation ot Ouranos oi Krtmos 
nides or Kronion, the tmeient of days, but would xuevitably be suggested. ^ Tlie 
that when those days, or linn?, had oome idea is seen in aiiothiu’ form ui the 
to bo regarded as a person, tlu? myth splitting of the head of /eus before tlio 
would certainly follow that he dcvour(?d birth of Atlione. ^ 
his own children, as time is the devourer 

VOL II. 
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MYTITOLOGY OP THE ARYAN NATIONS. 


OOK ing ; and tlius the Hesiodic poet goes on at once to say that 

ifl . the grass spning up mider her feet as she moved, that Eros, 

Love, walked by her side, and Himeros, Longing, followed 
after her.^ At her birth she is not only the beautiful 
Anadyoinene of Apelles, as the sun whom Selene comes to 
greet is Eiidymion,*^ but she is also Enalia and Pontia, the 
deity of the deep sca.^ In our Iliad ■> and Odyssey the myth 
is scarcely yet crystallised. In the former poem Aphrodite 
is the daughter of Zeus and Dione, in whom was seen tlie 
mother of Dionysos after her resurrection. In the Odyssey 
she is the wife of Hephaistos, whose love for Ares forms the 
subject of the lay of Demodokos. Here she is attended by 
tlie Chari tes who wash her and anoint her with oil at 
Paphos. In the Iliad, however, the wife of Hepliaistos is 
Cliaris, and thus we are brought back to the old myth in 
which both Charis and Aphrodite .are mere names for the 
glistening dawn. In Charis we have simply the brilliance 
produced by fat or ointment,^ which is seen again in 
Liparai Athenai, the gleaming city of the morning. In the 
Vedic hymns this epithet has already passed from the dawn 
or the sun to the shining steeds which draw their chariot, and 
the Haris and Hants are the horses of Iiidra, the sun, and 
the dawn, as the Eohits are the horses of Agni, the fire.’' 
Thus also tlie single Charis of the Iliad is converted into tlie 


* Thfog. 194 -201. 

The words tell each its own story, 
the one deiiolinpc n[)rifeing from wat.o*, 
as the other vleaolcs tlie (lown-plungiiij:^ 
into it, the niol hciiig found also in the 
English (Jiva^ and the German imtfm, 

* Tills notion is seen in the .strange 
myth of trunsrorniMtions in which to 
escape from Tvphon in the war between 
Jficus and the Titans, Aphrodite, like 
Phoibos and Onnes, 'Jlietis or J^roteus, 
assumes the form of a fish. Ov. JSfrt. 
Y. 3Jil. W'ith this idea there is pro- 
bably mingled in this instance that 
notion of the vesica piscis as the emblem 
t>f generation, and denoting tbo special 
fiiiietion of Afdirodite. The same em- 
blematical form is seen in the kestos or 
eestus of Aphrodite, which answers to 
the necklace of llarmonia or Eriphylt\ 
This eestus has the mairie jxiwer of in- 
.‘spiriiig love, and is ^sed by Here, wlnm 
she wishes to prevent Zeus from marring 


her designs. 

* Max jMiiller, Lectures on LMnefuar/ey 
socoml series, 369, 376. The ‘Latin 
Gratia, belongs to the same root, wliieh 
yields — MS has been already nolic«Hl — oiir 
‘grease.’ OI)jectiou.s foiiiidcrd on any 
supposed degrading a.^soeiation of ideas 
in this conneetiou are tjiemselv'es un- 
worthy and trivial, Professor Miiller 
remarks that ‘ as fat and grc'iasy iiifant.s 
gi’Gw into airy fairy Lilians, so do 
words and ideas,’ and iluit ‘ the Psalmist 
docs not slirink from even bolder meta- 
phors,’ as in Psalm cxxxiii. That the root 
w^hich thus supplied a naim^ for Aphro- 
dite should also bo employed to denote 
gracofulness or charm in gonoral, is 
strictly natunil. Thus the Sanskrit 
arka is a name not only for the sun, 
but also for a hymn of praise, while the 
cognate arkslias denoted the shining 
sturs. 

* Max Muller, ib. 370. 



THE CIIARITES OR GRACES. 


Clia rites of tlie Odyssey, the gi'acefiil beings whose form in 
Hellenic mythology is always human J 

With this origin of the name Charts all the myths wliich 
have gathered round tlie Charites are in the closest agree- 
ment ; and they do but resolve themselves, somewhat ino> 
notonously, into expressions denoting the birth of the morn- 
ing from the heavens or the sky, and the sea pr the waters. 
In the Hesiodic Theogony, the Charis who is the wife of 
Hephaistos is called Aglaia (the Shining), whose name is also 
that of Aigle, Glaulcos, and Athene of tlie briglit face 
(Glaukdpis). In other versions their mother is herself Aigle, 
who here bec(3mes a w^ife of Phoibos ; in others again she is 
Eurydomene, or Euryiionie, names denoting with many others 
the broad flush of the morning light ; or she is Letlie, as 
Phoibos is also a son of Leto, and the bright Hioskonroi 
spring from the colourless Leda. So too the two Sparta jl 
Charites are, like Phaethousa and Lampetie, Klete and 
Phaenna (the clear and glistening). But beautiful though 
they all might be, tliere would yet be room for rivalry or 
comiiarisoTi, and thus the story of the judgment of Paris is 
repeated in the sentence by wliich Teiresias adjudged IIk* 
prize of beauty to Kale, the fair. The seer in this case 
bidngs on himself a punishment which answers to the ruin 
caused by the verdict of Pa-ris.® 

As the goddess of the dawn, Aphrodite is endowed with 
arrows irresistible as those of Phoibos or Acliillens, the niya 
which .stream like spears from the flaming sun and arc' as 
fUtal to the darkness as the arrows of Aphrodite to the giant 
Polyphemos. Nay, like Ixioii himself, she guides the four- 
spokdd wla^el, the golden orb at its first rising : but she does 
not share his punishment, for Aphrodite is not seen in tlie 
blazing noontide.® In her brilliant beauty slie is Aijuni, a 


CHAP. 

11 . 


'Pin* Tiiini- 
st*‘rs of 
Aplinx.litc; 


Til.’ 

arrows of 
AphrodiU** 


* Professor Miillor, Ta'cI. 372. roroarks 

that in Greek the iiMine Charis in‘ver 
jne.-ius a horse, and that ‘ it never passed 
tliroiigh that pliase in the mind of tiie 
Greek poets which is so familiar in tlio 
poetry of tlie Indian bards.’ But the 
Grtw.'k notion, ho; ob.serves, had at the 
least dawned on the mind of the ^"edie 


poets, for in one hymn tlie Harits art; 
eallod the Sisters, and in another are 
repL-i'sented with beautiful wings. 

- Sostmtos ap. Eust-ith. a.d Honi. 
p. lG6o. Smith, DicHmmrj/ of Greek ami 
Riyw, Biogra-phtf, s. v. Chari.s. 

* Find. Pgth. iv. 380. 
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Shiiro of 
Aphrodite 
in the 
Trojjin 
w:i)\ 


name which appears agaia in that of Arjuna, the companion 
. of Krishna, and the Hellenic Argynnis. 

But the conception of the morning in the form of Aphro- 
dite exhibits none of the severity which marks the character 
of Athene. She is the dawn in all her loveliness and splen- 
dour, but the dawn not as unsullied by any breath of passion, 
but as waking all things into life, asothe great mother who 
preserves jr^ad fosters all creatures in wliom is the breath of 
life. She 'would thus be associated most closely with those 
forms under wliicli the phenoinena of reproduction were uni- 
versally set forthr She would thus be a goddess lavish of 
her smiles and of her love, most benignant to her closest 
iinitators; and as the vestals of Athens showed forth the 
parity of the Zeus-born goddess, so the Hierodonloi of 
Corinth would exhibit the opposite sentiineiit, and answer 
to the women who assembled in the temples of the Syriaii 
Mylitta. The former is really Aphrodite Oiirauia ^ tlie latter 
the Aphroditi^ known by the epithet Pandemos. Aphrodite 
is thu^ the mother of countless eliildren, not all of them 
lovely and beautiful like hei'seif, for tlie dawui may be re- 
garded as sprung from the darkness, and the evening (Eos) as 
tlie luotlier of the darkness again. llCnce like Echidna and 
Typlion, Phobos and Dedmos (fear and dread) are among the 
otispring whom the liriglit Paphiau goddess bore to Ares, 
while Priapos and Bacchos are her children by Dionysos. 
Kor is her love confined to undying gods. The so-called 
Homeric liymii tells the story how in the guise of a simple 
maiden she came to the folds where the Trojan Auchises wks 
tending his flocks, and how Aineias was born, whom the 
nymphs loved by the Seilenoi and Hermes the A.j-gos- Slayer 
.tended and cherished.' 

In the Iliad, Aphrodite, as the mother of Aineias, fights 
on the side of Ilion, not so iimcli because she has any keen 
wish for the victory of the one side rather than the other, as 
because she desires to preserve her child and make him a 
father of many nations. Nowhere in fact do we more clearly 
see the disintegration of the earliest myths than in the part 
which the several deities play in the long struggle before the 

* * Hpnn to A]jJiroditc, 258. 
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walls of Ilion. That struggle is strictly the desperate strife 
which is to avenge the wrongs and woes of Helen and to end 
in her return to her ancient liome in the west, — the return 
of the beautiful dawrilight, whom the powers of darkness 
had borne away from the western heavens in the evening. 
It is unnecessary to do more here tha.ii to refer to the evid- 
ence by which this coiudiision may be regarded as proved ; 
but it follows h.once that not only is the fjxithless, Helen the 
Sarama Avhom the dark beings Vainly try to seduce in the 
hymns of the Veda, but Paris is Pani, the cheat and tiie 
ihi(‘f, who steals away and shuts *up tlie light in liis secret 
lurkiifg-plaoe. Thus in the early and strict form of the 
myth, Helen is all light and Paris is all blackness; and his 
kinsfolk are the robbers which are associated with the great 
seducer. Hence we should expect tliat on the side of tlie 
Trojans there would l)e only the dark and forbidding g(.>ds, 
on the side of the Acliaians only those who dwell in the 
ineffable light of Olympos. The latter is indeed the case; 
but although Hfn’e, the queen of the pure etlu*r, is the zt^al- 
ous giaardian of the Argive hosts, and Athene gives strength 
to the wciipons and wisdom to the hearts of Achilleiis and 
Odysseus, yet Apollon and Aphrodite are not })artak;ers in 
their counsels. Throughout, the latter is anxious only for the 
safety of her child, and Apolldn encourages and comforts the 
noble and self-devoted Hektor. Tlicre was in truth nothing 
ill the old mythical phrases which could render this result 
eitlier impossible or unlikely. The victory of the Acliaians 
uTight be the victory of the children of the sun over the dark 
beings who liave deprived them of their brilliant treasure, 
but there was no reason, why on each hero, on either side, 
there should not rest something of the lustre which sur- 
rounds the forms of Phoibos, Heraldes, Perseus, and Bellero- 
phoii. There might be a hundred myths inwoven into the 
history of either side, so long as this was done without vio- 
lating the laws of mythical credibility. Glaukos must not 
himself take part in the theft of Helen ; but if local tradition 
made him a Lykian chief not only in a mjd^hical but also in 
a geographical sense, there was no reason why he should not 
leave his home to repel the enemies of Priam.» Phoibos must 
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not SO far turn the course of events as to secure the triumph 
of Paris : but he might faii'ly be regarded as the supporter 
and guide of the gcjieroiis and self-sacrificing Hektor. Hence 
^v]len the death day of Hektor has come, Apollon lea.ves him, 
I’elnctantly it may be, but still he abandons him while 
Athene draws near to Achilleus to nerve him for the final 
conllict.^. So again, Aphrodite may -wrap Aineias in mist 
and thus withdraw him from the fight which was going 
against him ; but she must not herself smite his enemy 
Diomedes, and the Achaian must be victor even at the cost 
of the blood which flows within her own veins. But when 
the vengeance of Achilleus is accomplished, she may Sgain 
porfbrm her own special work for the fallen Helctor. The 
dawn is the great preserver, purifier, and restorer; and hence 
though the body of Hektor had been tied by the feet to 
Achilleus’ chariot wheels and trailed in the defiling cliist,*'* 
still all that is unseemly is cleansed away and the beauty of 
death brought back by Aphrodite, who keeps off all dogs and 
anoints liini with the ambrosial oil which makes all de(iav 
impossible, while Phoibos shrouds the body in a purple mist, 
tf> temper the fierce heat of the midday sun.^ It is true that 
this kindly office, by which the bodies of Chmidun Eajah and 
Sodewa Bai are preserved in the Hindu fairy tales, is per- 
formed fi.)r tlie body of Patroklos by Thetis : but Tlietis, like 
A thene and Aphrodite, is herself the child of the waters, and 
the niother of a child whose bright career and early doom is. 


’ The ports! nee of the. subject war- 
raiits my repeating that too great a 
^ti-ess cannot be laid on this passage of 
the. Iliiid (xxii.213). AVil.h an uiifiiirness 
whieii W)uhl Ije astounding if we failed 
to re^neinbcr that Colonel Mure had an 
Hypothesis to maintain which must be 
maintained at all costs, the author of 
thi' Critical of Greek JAterratnre 

thought fit to glorify Achilleus and 
vilify Hektor, on the ground that the 
latter overcame Patroklos only because 
he was aided by IMioibos, while th»' 
fi.'rmer smote down Hektor only in fair 
combat and by his own unaided force. 
But in point of fact Achilleus cannot 
slay his antagonist until Phoilx>s hfis 
dtiserted him, and no room whatever is 


left for any comparison which may tuai 
tlie balance in fai oiir of either warrior. 
In neither case are the conditions with 
which we are dealing tlie coiiditvms of 
human life, nor can tile Inu’fU'S bo 
judged by the s(?ales in whieli mankiml 
must be weighed. Nay, not only does 
Phoibos h'MTe Hektor to his own devices, 
but Athene cheats him into resisting 
Achilleus, wdien perhaps his own sober 
sense would have led him to retreat 
within the walls. 11. xxii. 231. 

ll. xxii. 396. Yet it has been 
gi’avely as.se rted that ‘Horn or knows 
nothing of any deliberate insults to the 
body of Hektor, or of any barbarous in- 
dignities practised upon it.’ 

=* 11. xxiii. 180-iyi. 



ADONIS. 


lilce that of Meleagros, bound up with the brilliant but short- 
lived (lay. 

But the dawn as bringing back the suii ajid thus recalling 
to life the slumbering powers of nature is especially the lover 
of the bright fruits and flowers which gladden her brilliant 
pathway. In other words, Aphrodite loves Adonis, and 
‘would have him for fjver with her. The word Adonis is 
manifestly Semitic, and the influence of Asidti(f thouglvt 
maybe readily admitted in thedater developemf;nts of this 
myth ; but the myth itself is one which must be suggested 
to the inhabitants of every countiy where Jihere is aiiy visible 
alteiluition or succession of* seasons. There is nothing in 
the cultus of Tammuz which may not be found in that of 
Dometer or Baldur, if we except its uncontrolled liceutioiis- 
ness. It is scarcely necessary to go through all the details 
of tlie later mythographers, — not one of which, however, 
presents any real discordance with the oldest forms of the 
legend. Adonis, as denoting the fruitfulness and the fruits 
of the earth, must spring from its plants, and so tlie story 
ran that he was bom from the cloven body of his' mother 
who had been changed into a tree, as AtlienS sprang from 
the cloven head of Zeus. The beautiful babe, anointed by 
the Naiads with his mother’s tears (the dews of sjnnng-time) 
as tlie tears of Eos fall for her dead son Memn('>n, was 
placed in a chest and put into the hands of Perseplione, the 
queen of the underworld, who, marking his wonderful loveli- 
ness, refused to yield up her charge to Aphrodited It is 
the seeming refusal of the wintry powers to loosen their 
clutch and let go their hold of the babe which cannot thrive 
until it is, released from their grasp. But the Dawn is not 
thus to be foiled, and she carries her complaint to Zeus, who 
decides that the child shall remain during four months of 
each year with Persephone, and for four he should remain 
with his mother, while the remaining four were to be at 
his own disposal. In a climate like that of Greece the 
myth would as inevitably relate that these four months he 
spent withAplirodite, as on the fells of Norway it would run 

* III short Persftphone refuses to give jealously guards on the Glistening 
np the treasure wtiich the dragon so Heath. » 
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BOOK that he was compelled to spend them in Niflheim. Still the 
^ ^ . doom is upon him. He must bewai-e of all noxious and 
biting beasts. The fair summer cannot longer survive the 
deadly bite of winter than Little Surya Bai the piercing of 
the Eaksha’s claw, or Baldnr withstand the mistletoe of 
Loki. Like Atys the fair and bravo, he is to meet his |^e^th 
ill a boar-hunt; and the bite, which ♦only leaves a life-long 
mark on the^'body of Odysseus, brings to an end the dre^iii of 
Aphrodite. , In vain she hastens to stanch the wound. The 
flowers (the last lingering flowers of autumn) spring up 
from the nectar \yhich slid pours into it, but Adonis the 
beautiful must die. Once again she canies the tale of her 
sorrow to Zeus, who grants her some portion of her prayer. 
Adonis may not, like Memnon or like Sarpedon (for in some 
versions he also is raised again), dwell always in the halls 
of Olympos, but for six months in the year he may return 
to cheer Aphrodite as, in the Eleusinian legend, Per- 
sephone is restored to the arms of Demt?ter. Of the love 
of Aphrodite for Boutes it is enough to say that Boutes, the 
shephercl, is a priest of the dawn-goddess A thene, who, as tlie 
Argonauts approach within hearing of the Seirens, throws 
himself into the sea, but is saved by Aplirodite and carried 
away to Lilybaion.' 

The armed Lastly, Aphrodite may assume a form as stern and awful 
Aphrodite. herself. As Duhita Divah, the daughter 

of the sky, is invincible, so Aphrodite, as the child of Ouranos 
and Hemera, the heaven and the day, has a power .which 
nothing can resist, and the Spartan worshipped her as a* 
conquering goddess clad in armour and possessing the 
strength which the Athenian poet ascribes to Eivs thd in- 
vincible in battle.^ 

The Latin * The Latin Venus is, in strictness of speech, a mere name, 
Venns. which any epithet might be attached according to the 

conveniences or the needs of the worshipper. The legends 
which the later poets applied to her are more importations 
from Greek mythology, and seem to be wholly unnoticed in 
earlier Eoman tradition. When the Eoinan began to trace 
his genealogy to the grandson of Priam, the introduction of 
* ApoMod. i. 9, 26. * Soph. Ant, 781. 
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the story of Aiicliises was followed naturally by other myths CITAP. 
from the same source ; but they found no congenial soil in . 
the genuine belief of the people, for whom a profusion of 
epithets supplied the place of mythical history. With them 
it was enough to have a Venus Myrtea (a name of doubtful 
origiicjjji or Cloacina the purifier, barbata, the bearded, 
militaiiS, equestris, and a host of others, whose personality 
was tog vague to call for any careful distinction.* * • 

The name itself has been, it would seem with good reason, Moaning 
connected with the Sanskrit root van, to desire, love, or 
favour. Thus, in the Uig Veda; girvanag means loving 
invocations, and yajnavaiias loving sacrifices, wliile the 
common Sanskrit preserves vanita in the sense of a beloved 
woman. To the same root belong tlie Anglo-Saxon w^nn, 
pleasure, the German wonne, and the English Avinsome. 

The wdrd Venus, therefore, denotes either love or favour. 

To the former signification belongs the Latin veiiustu.s ; to 
the latter tlie verb veneror, to venerate, in other words, to 
seek the favour of any one, venia being strictly favour or 
permission," Venus was probably not the oldest, and* cer- 
tainly not the only name for the goddess of love in Italy, 
as the Oscan deity was named Ilereiitas. 

The myth of Adonis links the legends of Aphrodite with Ailonis 
those of Dionysos. Like the Theban wine-god, Adonis is 
born only on the death of his mother : and the two myths 
are in one version so far the same that Dion^^sos like Adonis 
is placed in a chest which being cast into the sea is carried 
to »Brasiai, where the body of bis mother is buried. But 
like Memndii and the Syrian Tammuz or Adonis, Semele is 
raised •from julie underworld and on her assumption receives 
the name of Dionc. 


Section VIII.— HERE. 


In the Hellenic mytholog^y Here, in spite of all the Mytlisrc- 
majesty with which she is sometimes invested a;nd the poAver iJj^h 

’ From du<?re = KAuf«»', to wnsli or tho pnirtice of Jovoting to lior a lock of 
clcanso. Most of tlieso epithets lie he- the l)ride’s liair on the day of marriage, 
yond the region of mythology. They * I am iiidebte<l tor tliis explanation 
are mere official names, like Venus to Professor Aiifrocht througli the kind- 
Culva, which seemingly has reference to ness of Dr. Muir. • 
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which is sometimes exercised by her, is little more than a 
being of the same class with Kronos. The same necessity 
which produced the one evoked the other. Zeus must have a 
father, and the name of this father was suggested by the epi- 
thet Kronides or Krouion. In like manner he must have a 
wife, and her name must denote her abode in the 'pnve and 
brilliant ether. Accordingly the name Here points to the 
Sanskrit sVai*, the gleaming heaven, and the Zend hvar, the 
sun, which iii Sanskrit appears in the kindred form Surya, 
and in Latin as Sol.* She is thus strictly the consort of 
Zeus, with rather the semblance than the reality of any inde- 
pendent powers. In the Iliad she speaks of herself as the 
eldest daughter of Kronos, by whom, like the rest of his 
progeny, she was swallowed, and as having been given by 
Elieia into the charge of Okeanos and Tethys, who nursed 
and tended her after Kronos had been dethroned tod im- 
prisoned by Zeus beneath the earth and sea.^ This myth 
passed naturally into many forms, and according to some 
she was brought up by the daughters of the river Asterion 
(a phrase which points to the bright blue of heaven coming 
into sight in the morning over the yet starlit waters), while 
others gave her as her nurses the beautiful Horai,^ to whose 
charge are committed the gates of heaven, the clouds which 
they Kscatter from the summits of Olympos and then bring 
to it again. ^ In other words, the revolving seasons all 
sustain the beauty and the splendour of the bright ether. 
When she became the bride of Zeus, she presented him with 
the golden apples, the glistening clouds of the morning,'^ 
guarded first by the hundred-headed offspring of Typhoii 


* Welckor, Grkchhche Gotterhhre^ i. 
363, rcgiiTfls the naino as a cogimt<j form 

♦ of €^a, eart h, and tracc.s it through a 
large number of worde which ho sup- 
posies to be akin to it. Of this and 
other exfdanations, Preller, wdio refej-s 
file name to thi; Sanskrit svar, says 
briefly ‘ Dio gewohnlichcn Erkliirungen 
von Ipa, tlie Erde, wler von a^p, die Luft, 
oder^Hpa, d. i. Hera, die Frau, die Herrin 
sddeelitliin, lasseii sich weder ntymolo- 
gisch noch dem Sinno naeh rochtferti- 
gen.’ — Grmhi&che Myihulotjic, i. 124. 

* II. xiv. 201. 

® l\im. ii. 13, 3x 


^ Tn this case wo hawt^ the authority 
of the IHad itself for an interpretation 
which w'ould otherwise be probably 
censured as a violent straining of tlu/^ 
text: but the office of the gatekeeper of 
Olympos is expressly stated to bo 

^pXv avaKKivai vvKti^hv y^ipos r}5* 4iri0€7var 
V. 761. 

Preller, Gr. Myth. 374. 

« This myth, which arose from the 
confusion ot the word pJtiXoy^ an aj>ple, 
with a sheep, is really only ano- 

ther form of the legend w'hich gave the 
story of Phaethousa and Lampetie. 
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and Ecliidna, and afterwards by Aigle, Erytheia, Hestia CHAP, 
and Aretliousa, the glistening children of Hesperos, whether ^ . 

in Libya or in the Hyperborean gardens of Atlas.* 

Tlirougliout the Iliad, which makes no mention of this Relations 
incident, the will of Here, though compelled to submit, is by ilLe 
no means always in harmony with the will of Zeus. The 
Argives, the children of the bright evening land, are exclu- 
sively the objects of her love ; and the story of the' judgment 
of Paris was designed to furnish reason for this, exclusive 
favour. So the tale went that when the gods were assem- 
bled fit the marriage board of Thetis and Peleus, Eris hung 
on the table a golden apple to be given to the fairest 
of the fair. The trial which follows before the shepherd of 
Ida (the sun still resting on the slopes of the earth which he 
loves) is strictly in accordance with the mythical characters 
of Her6 and Atlnme, as well as of Aphrodite, to whom, as 
the embodiment of the mere physical loveliness of the dawn 
(apart from the ideas of wisdom or power underlying the 
conceptions of Here and Athene), the golden prize is 
awarded. Henceforth Aphrodite threw in her weight on 
the side of the Trojans, wdiile Athene and Here gave their 
aid to the kinsfolk or the avengers of Helen. But the 
way was not so clear to Zeus as it seemed to be to Hf^e. 

Hektor himself was the darling of Aj)oll6n, and here alone 
was a reason why Zeus should not be eager to bring about 
the victory of the Achaians ; but among tlio allies of Priam 
there w’ore others in whose veins his own blood was running, 
thf) Aithiopian Memnoi], the child of the morning, Glaukos, 
the brave chieftain from the land of light, and, dearest of all, 
Sarpt^don. ^Hero at once there were causes of strife between 
Zeus and his queen, and in these quarrels Here wdiis her 
*^ends partly by appealing to his policy or his fears, or by * 
obtaining from Aphrodite her girdle of irresistible power. 

Only once do we hear of any attempt at force, and this 
instance is furnished by the conspiracy in which she plots 
with Poseidon and Atheii^j to make Zeus a prisoner. This 
scheme is defeated by Thetis and Briareos, and perhaps with 
this may be connected the story that Zeus once hung up 
* Apollod. ii. 5, 11. • 
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HArA the 
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Her^ in the liea,ven with golden handcuffs on her wrists and 
two heavy anvils suspended from her feet. In the same Avay 
she is at enmity with Heraldes, and is wounded by his 
barbed arrows. But where the will of Zeus is not directly 
thwarted. Here is endowed with the attributes even of 
Phoibos himself. Thus she imparts to the horse Xanthos the 
gifts at once of human speech and .of prophecy, and sends 
the unwilling Helios to his ocean bed when Patroldos falls 
beneath tjie spear of Hektar. 

But wdiilo Zeus asserts and enforces liis own power over 
her, none other ,may ventftre to treat her with insult ; and 
the proud Ixidn himself is fasfened to the four-sj^oked wheel 
of Jioon-day, for his presumption in seeking the love of the 
wife of Zeus. The sun as clijiibing tlie heights of lieaven, 
and ^vooing the briglit etlier, is an arroga-nt being who must 
be bound to the fiery cross, or whose flaming orb must be 
made to descend to the west, like the stone of Sisyphos, just 
when it has readied the zenith, or summit of the hill. 

Among the many names under which slie was known 
appears the epithet Akraia, which was sujiposed to describe 
her as the protectress of cities, but which was applied also 
to Athen^ as denoting the bright sky of inorning.* Thus 
viewed slie is the mother of H<d)e, the embodiment of ever- 
lasting youth, the cupbearer of Zeus Ijimself. Here, how- 
ever, like Athene, has her dark and terrible aspects. Prom 
Ouranos, the heaven, spring the gigantic monsters, Tluinder 
and Lightning; and as the source of like coiivulsioi)s. Here 
is the mother of Ares (Mars), the crusher, and Hephaistdfe, 
the forger of the thunderbolts. 

But her relations to raaiTiage are those which were? most 
prominently brought out in her worship throughout Hellas. 
\She is the wife of Zeus in a sense which could not be applied 
to any other of the Olympian deities ; and, apart from the 
offspring which she produces by her own unaided powers, 
she has no children of which Zeus is not the father. Hence 
she w’^as regarded both as instituting marriage, and punish- 
ing those who violate its duties. It is she who sends the 
Eileithyiai to aid women, when their hour is come; and 

1 * Sec PrclltT, Gr. Myth. i. 125. 
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tluis she has that power of hastening or retarding a birth 
which is used to give Eurysthetis priority over Ilerakles. 

In these functions she is practically identical with the 
Latin Juno (a name closely akin to that of Zeus).^ But 
Juno not only presides over marriage. She is the special 
protectress of women from the cradle to the grave, and as 
such, is Matrona and Virginalis. As Moneta, the guardian 
of the mint, she bears a name which connects her# functions 
with those of Minerva. * 


' Skction IX.— TkE ERIXYES. 

In the whole cycle of Greek mythology no idea perhaps is 
inore prominent than that of the inevitable doom of toil, 
sorrow^ and suffering which is laid witliout exception on 
every one of the heroes, and on all the gods, unless it be 
Zeus himself. For none is there any permanent rest or 
repose. Phoibos may not taiTy in his brilliant birthplace, 
and his glance mnst be fatal to the maiden whom he ' loves. 
Nay, more, he must liglit with, and destroy the Kyklopes, 
the loathsome giants or storm-clouds ; but these are the chil- 
dren of Zeus, and Phoibos must therefore atone for his deed 
by a long servitude in the house of Admetos. But on this 
house there rests the same awful fate. In the midst of all her 
happiness and wealth Alkestis must die if her husband is to 
live, and the poet who tells the tale declares in the anguisli 
0^ his fieart that he has searched the heaven above and the 
earth beneath, and found nothing so mighty, so invincible, as 
this i/'on force, which makes gods and men bow beneath her 
sway. The history of Phoibos is the history of all who are 
of kin to him. Herakles, with all his strength and spirit,* 
must still be a slave, and the slave of one infinitely weaker 
and meaner tlian himself. Perseus must be torn away from 
his mother Danae, to go and face strange perils and fight 
with fearful monsters. He must even unwittingly do harm 
to others, and his mischief must end in the disorder of his 
own mind, and tlio loss of power over his own will. He must 

* Vol. i. p. 354. » 
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show certain dispositions, and do certain acts. The sun 
must rise in the heavens, must seem to woo the queen of the 
deep blue ether, must rouse tlie anger of her lord, inusfc be 
hurled down from his lofty place. Hence, Ixion must writhe 
on his fiery cross, and Sisyphos must roll the huge stone to 
the hilltop only to see it dash down again to the plain 
beneath, There would not be wanting more terrible crimes 
and morei mysterious complications. The Sun must be united 
again in*^ the evening to' the mother from whom he was 
parted in the morning ; and hence that awful marriage of 
Oidipous with lokaste, which filled his house with woe and 
brought his lineage to an end in blood. Iphigeneia must die 
that Helen may be brought back, as the evening twilight must 
vanish away if the light of dawn is to come again. But 
Iphigeneia has done no wrong. She is the darling^ of her 
father’s heart, and the memories linked with her image are 
those only of tenderness and love. Must there not then be 
vengeance taken for the outpouring of her innocent blood ‘P 
And can Ate rest till she has visited on Agamemnon himself 
the death of his guiltless child ? 

Without going further, we ha-ve here the germs, and more 
than the germs, of doctrines which, from the time that these 
ideas wore awakened in the human mind, have moulded the 
theology of the world — the doctrines of irresistible force, of 
the doom which demands blood for blood, of the destiny 
which shapes a man’s life even before he is born. These 
doctrines necessarily assume at an early age a moral or a 
spiritual character ; but the ideas which underlie them were 
evoked by tlie physical phenomena of nature. The moral 
conflict and antagonism between Ormuzd and Ah'riman 
points to the earlier struggle in which Iiidra fights with and 
slays the biting snake, the thief, the seducer, who hides^ 
away his prey in his dismal cave ; and the battle between 
spiritual good and evil takes form from tlie war bct\wen 
the light of the Sun and the darkness of the night. But 
while these ideas were passing more and more into the 
region of things spiritual, and were becoming crystallized in 
theological systems, the growth of a physical mythology was 
not wholly arrbsted. The vengeance for iniquity may belong 
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to the fearful Erinyes ; but the Erinys is still a being who 
wanders in the air. The wrath of Ate may never slumber, 
so long fis the murderer remains unpunished ; but she is still 
the tangible being whom Zeus seizes by her long-flowing 
locks, and hurls from the portals of Olyinpos. But the 
impulse to a moral mythology once given could not but call 
into existence other beings answering to Ate or .the Erinyes 
in their purely spiritual aspects. Erom the idea of a being 
who can see all that is done by the children of men would 
come the notion of three beings, each having as its pi'ovince 
severally the past, the present, and the future ; while the 
lot which is each man’s portion, and the doom which he 
cannot avoid would be apportioned to him by beings whose 
names would denote tlieir functions or the gentler qualities 
which men ascribed to them in order to deprecate their 
wrath. 

Of these beings the Erinyes are in the Hellenic mythology 
among the most fearful— so fearful, indeed, that their wor- 
shippers, or those who had need to speak of them, called them 
rather the Eumenides, or merciful beings, to win from them 
the pity which they were but little supposed to feel. Yet 
these awful goddesses ' are but representatives of the Vedic 
Saranyu, the beautiful morning whose soft light steals across 
the heaven, and of whom it was said that she would find out 
the evil deeds committed during the night, and punish the 
wrongdoer. Still, unconscious though the Athenian may 
have been of the nature of the beings whom he thus dreaded 
or •Venerated, they retained some of their ancient character- 
istics. Terrible as they might be to others, they had only a 
genial ‘welcome for the toilworn and suffering Oidipous, the 
being who all his life long had struggled against the doom 
" which had pressed heavily on the Argive Herakles. Close 
to Athens, the city of the dawn goddess, is their sacred 
grove ; and under the shadow of its clustering trees tlie 
blinded Oidipous will tranquilly wait until it is his time to 
die. Where else can the weaiy journey come to an end 
than amidst the sacred groves in which the Erinyes are seen 
in the evening, weaving, like Penelope, the magic web which 

* cr€fival BtaL * 
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is to be undone again during the night ? The threads of this 
web become in their hands, and in those of the kindred 
Moirai, the lines of human destiny. Having said thus much 
of these dreaded beings we have practically said all. Mytho- 
grapliers could not fail to speak of them as children of Gaia, 
sprung from the blood of the mutilated Ouranos, or as the 
daughters Qf tlie night, or of the. earth and darkness — a 
paxentago which will apply with equal truth to Phoibos or 
the Dioekouroi. When *we are told that, in cases where 
their own power seems inadequate they call in the aid of 
Dike or Justice," we are manifest^ on the confines of allegory, 
which we are not bound to cross. In the concej)tions of later 
poets, they appear, like the Gorgons, with writhing snakes 
ill place of hair, and with Wood dripping from their eyes ; 
and as naturally, when their number was limited to three, 
they received names which, like Allektd, Megaira, and Tisi- 
plione, imply relentless hatred, jealousy, and revenge. Their 
domain is thus far wider and more terrible than that of the 
Moirai, who weave, deal out, and cut short the thread of 
human life. 

From this point the mythology, which has grown up, such 
as it is, round the fatal sisters, may be regarded as thoroughly 
artificial. The division of time into the past, the present, 
and the future once made, it only remained to assign these 
divisions severally to one personal being, and to invest this 
being witii. attributes suited to the office which it lias to 
perform. It may be instructive to trace the pi^cess by 
which the single Moira of the Iliad and Odyssey suggests Yhe 
notion of many Moirai, and is represented by the Hesiodic 
sisters, Klothd, Lachesis, and Atropos ; but th^ pro'cess is 
altogether different from that which, starting with phrases 
denoting simply the action of wind or air in motion, gives 
Us first the myths of Hermes, Orpheus, Pan, and Amphion, 
and ends with the folk-lore of the Master Thief and the 
Shifty Lad. In the latter case, the mythmaker knew little, 
probably nothing, of the source and the meaning of the 
story, and worked in unconscious fidelity to traditions which 
had taken too strong a root to be lightly dislodged or 
materially changed. In the former we have the work rather 
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of the moralist or the theologian. The course of human 
existence and of all earthly things is regarded as a long coil 
of thread, and the gods are the spinners of it. Thus this 
work is specially set apart to Aisa, the spoken word of Zeus, 
the Tatum of the Latins, or to Moira, the apportioner ; for 
to both alike is this task of weaving or spinning assigned,* 
and Aisa and Moira are alike the ministers of Z^us to do his 
will, not the despotic and irresponsible powers before whom, 
as before the Ananke of EuripideS, Zeus himself must bow. 
Nay, even a mortal may have a certain power over them, 
and Achilleus may choose either a Lrief career and a brilliant 
one, or* a time of repose after his return home which shall 
stand him in the stead of glory.^ The dualism of the ideas 
of birth and death would lead us to look for two Moirai in 
some traditions, and accordingly we find the two at Delphoi, 
of whom Zeus and Apollon are the leaders and guides.’ 
Tlie three Hesiodic Moirai, who are sisters of the Erinyes, 
are also called the Keros, or masters of the destinies of 
men.'* Of these three one alone is, by her name Klotlio, 
charged wdth the task of spinning ; but in some later versions 
this task is performed by all three ; nor is the same account 
always given of their functions with regard to the past, the 
present, and the future. Commonly Klotho spins the threads, 
while Lachesis deals them out, and Atropos severs them at 
the moment of death ; but sometimes Klotho rules over the 
present, Atropos over the past, and Lachesis over the future. ’ 
If, again, they are sometimes represented in comparative 
' yotfth, they sometimes appear with all the marks of old age ; 


’ R. xj. 128 ; xxiv. 209. 

• 11. ix. 411. * 

- Paus. X. 24, 4. 

* Tlicso iiro tlio Ki 7 /> 6 S TavT)Xe 7 €os 
OaytlTOio -the name belonging to the 
same root which lias yielded the words 
ic6pioSf KoipovoSf and the Latin creare, 
(ef. Gr. Hpeiu), creator. The name Moira 
answers to that of the Latin Mors, the 
grinding, crushing power, the fioipa 
ftparai^ of the Iliad. Yet the etymo- 
logy was not wholly without reason, 
which connected the word with filposy a 
share or portion, the idea of pieces or 
fragments being naturally expressed by 
the root used to denote the working of 

VOL. II. C 


the hammer or the millstone. 

* Clotho pneseritis temporis habet 
curam, quia quod tonpictur in digitis, 
moinonti prfesentis indituit spitia ; Atro- 
pos prsetcriri fatuni est, quia quod in 
fuso perfect um cst, pra^teriti temporis 
habet specitun; liMchesis futuri, quod 
etiam ill is, quso futura sunt, liiiomsuum 
Deus dcderit. — Apulcius, de Mundo, p. 
280 ; Grimm, Deutschu Myth, 386. The 
Hesiodic poet, in his usual didactic vein, 
makes the Moirai strictly moral beings 
who punish the WTong doing, or 
gressions, whether of goda^ or — 
Theog. 220. 
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and thus we come to the Teutonic Norns. The Hellenic 
Moirai, as knowing what was to befall each man, had neces- 
sarily the power of prediction, a characteristic which is the 
most prominent attribute of the Mai sisters of the North. 
These in the German myths are Vnrdh, Verdhandi, and 
Skuld, names purely arbitrary and artili(;ial, denoting simply 
that which has been, that which is in process of becoming or 
is in being, and that which shall be hereafter.' Of these 
names tte two last have dropped out of English usage, while 
Vurdli ha.s supplied the name by which the sisters were 
known to Shakespeare ; and thus we have the weird sisters 
whom Macbeth encounters on the desolate heath, the weird 
elves of Warner’s Albion, the Weird Lady of the Woods of 
the Percy Ballads,^ the Fatal Sustrin of Chaucer. 

These Norns, gifted with the wisdom of the Thriai,*’ lead 
us through all the bounds of space. Tliey are the guardians 
of the great ash-tree Yggdrasil, whose brandies embrace the 
whole world. Under each of its three roots is a marvellous 
fountain, the one in heaven, the abode of the Asas, being 
the fountain of ‘Viirdli, that of Jotunheim being called by the 
name of the wise Mimir, while the third in Niflheim, or 
Hades, is the Hvergelmir, or boiling cauldron. At the first 
the Asas and Norns hold their court ; at the second Mimir 
keeps his ceaseless watch, a being whose name has apparently 
a meaning closely akin to that of the Latin Minerva,' and 


* Vurdh represents the past tense of 
the word werden. Vmihandi is the 
present pa,rtiei])le, wordciid, while Skukl 
is the older thrni of Sehiihl, the ohlii^a- 
tioii to atone for the shedding of blood. 
Sku Id th us represents really the pinst tense 
skol, whieh means ‘ I have killotl, and 
therefore am bound to make compisnsa- 
tion for it..’ The difference between our 
‘ shall ’ and ‘ will ’ is tliiis at once ex- 
plained. Max Miille.r, (Jh'qiSj ii. 62; 
Grimm, 1). Mylh. o77- 
2 Grimm, I). M. 378. Max Miiller, 
Lectures on Language^ second series, 
563. The Norns are the Three Spin- 
sters of the German story in Grimm’s 
col lection, who ptu’form tl,i(' tasks which 
are loo hard for the delicate hands of 
tile Dawn-maiden. In the Nor.se Talcs 
(Dasent) they reappciar as the Three 
Aunts, or the three one-eyed hags, who 


help Shortshaiiks, as the three sisters in 
the tale of l^armcr 'Weatheri^ky, and tho 
three loathly heads in the stor^ of 
Bushy Bride. 

'* Their wisdom is inhm'ilcd by the 
bards whose name. Skalds, Ivis been 
traced by Professor Kuhn to the same 
root, with the. Sanskrit /vhandas, metre; 
and Khandas Profissor Max Muller re- 
gards as identical with the term 7iend, 
For the evidence of this see Chips, dc. 
i. 81, note. 

^ G nmm, who traces the word through 
its many elianges, notes also the relation 
of tho Latin mem)r with the Greek 
jaijaeogai— tho mimic being the man wlio 
rornombers what is done by anotlier; 
and thus ‘mummery’ is but another 
form of ‘memory.’ — D. Myth. 353. 
Mimir is tliu.s tlii’ Kentaur Mimas ; and 
the wisdom of the Kentaui', it may be 
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who leaves to Wuotaii (Odin) only one eye, having de- 
manded the other as a pledge before lie will grant to him a 
draught from the water which imparts wisdom. Such is the 
sanctity of this water, which the Norns every morning pour 
over the branches of the ash-tree, that everything touched 
by it becomes snow-white, and the dew which falls from the 
tree is always sweet as* honey. On the crown of the tree 
sits an eagle ; under its roots lui;ks the serpent or dragon 
Nidlidgr ; and between these the squirrel, ever running up 
and down, seeks to sow dissension., This mighty ash-tree in 
Grimmjs belief is only another form of the colossal Irmin- 
siil,' the pillar which sustains the whole Kosmos, as Atlas 
bears up the heaven, the three roads wdiich branch from the 
one representing the three roots of the other. The tree and 
the pilkw' are thus alike seen in the columns, whether of 
Herakles or of Eoland ; while the cosmogonic character of 
the myth is manifest in the legend of the primeval man Askr, 
the offspring of the a,sh-tree, of which Virgil, from the 
characteristic which probably led to its selection, speaks as 
stretching its roots as far down into earth as its branches 
soar towards heaven.^ 

Tlie process which multiplied the Norns and defined their 
functions exalted also the character of Ate, who, as Ave have 
seen, appears in the Iliad simply as the spirit of mischievous 
folly, hurled out of Olympos for bringing about the birth of 
Eurystlieus before tha.t of Herakles, but who in the hands of 
^ACs^chylos becomes the righteous but unrelenting avenger of 
blood. The statement that the Litai are beings Avbo folloAv 
closely Avhen a crime is done, and seek to make amends for 
it, is a mei^ allegory on the office of prayer ; and Avhat is 
told ns of Nemesis, if less allegorical, is still merely the 
result of moral reflection. In the world good and evil seem 

noted, bccaTuc a proverb. In one story Irmin eannot bo identified with the 
Miinir is sent by the Asas to the Vanir, Greek Ilenues (Grimm, D. Myth. 328), 
who cut off his head and sent it back to yet we may compare! tho Greek ep/xibiou 
them. Wuotan utters a charm over it, with the Gorman Irminsnl, llie pillar or 
and the head, which never wastes away, column of Irmin, answering to the busts 
becomes his counsellor -a legend which of Hermes fixed on the Herinai at Athens 
can scarcely fail to remind ns of the and else-whero. Of. the note of H. 
myth of Memnou’s head w'lth its pro- Hr/jal in Profe.ssor Max Muller’s ms-, 
phetic powers, localisecl in Egypt. second series, 474. f 

* Although tlio name of the German * See also Max Miiller, Chips, ii. 207. 
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to be capriciously distributed, so that on the one side we 
have the squalid beggar, on the other the man whose pros- 
perity is so unvarying that his friend, foreseeing the issue, 
sends to renounce all further alliance with him. This in- 
equality it is the business of Nemesis to remedy ; and thus 
she becomes practically an embodiment of righteous indig- 
nation at successful wrong, although she is also regarded as 
the minister of the gods who are jealous when the well-being 
of man passes beyond a certain limit. ^ In either aspect she 
is Adrasteia, the being from whom there is no escape. 

In the meaning commonly attached to the word, Tyche 
denoted the idea of mere blind chance, scattering her gifts 
without any regard to the deserts of those on whom they 
might fall. But this was not the conception which led some 
to represent her with a rudder as guiding the affixirs^ of the 
world, and not only to place her among the Moirai, but to 
endow her with a power beyond that of the others.^ In her 
more fickle aspect she canies the ball in her hand, while her 
wealth and the nature of her gifts are denoted by the horn of 
Ainaltheia at her side, and the boy Eros who accompanies 
her, or the Good Demons who sometimes surround her. As 
Akraia, Tyche becomes simply a name of Ath6n6, the wealth- 
bringer ; with the epithet AgathS, good, she becomes prac- 
tically identical with the Agathos Daimdn, the nameless 
benignant deity invoked by cities and individual men. The 
names Thcos and Daimon are often given to those unnamed 
forces in nature which, in Preller’s words, are more felt in 
their general influences than in particular acts.’’ Nor is Ihe 
assertion without warrant that the genuine utterances of the 
heart were addressed to this incomprehensible powder, of whose 
goodness generally they felt assured, and not to any mythical 
deities on whose cajmicious feelings no trust could be placed. 
When the swineherd Eumaios talks with Odysseus, we hear 
nothing of Zeus or Phoibos, but we are told simply that the 
unnamed God gives and takes away as may seem to him best. 

* <l>dov(pby rb Sotjudwoy - the doctrine Rhamnusian egg of Nemesis belongs to 
which lies at the root of the philosophy the story of Leda and Helen, 
attributed by Herodotos to Solon, and ® Pans. vii. 26, 3. 
of the policy of Afiasis in his dealings * Grr. Myth. i. 421. 
with Polykrates. The myth of the 
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Nor can we doubt that even the mass of the people were im- CHAP. 

pressed witli the belief in a deity or power different in kind — if; 

from the mythical deities brought before them by their epic 
or tragic poets. This deity was simply the good God, or the 
unknown Being, worshipped ignorantly, whom St. Paul said 
that he came only to declare to them. Doubtless even this 
conception underwent many modifications ; and in the end 
not only each state or city, but each man and womah, from the 
moment of birth, had a guardian demon or angel who sought 
to lead them always in the right way.^ This guardian was in- 
voked on all occasions, in such forms as our ‘I^uck be with you,’ 
or the* Quod bonum, felix, fafistumque sit’ of the Latins.*^ 


Section X.— HELLENIC SUNGODS AND HEROES. 


The Ionian legend, embodied in the so-called Homeric ThoTonijm 
Hymn, tells the sim})le tale that Letd, the mother of the tho^blith 
unborn Phoibos, could find no place to receive her in her ofPlH>ibo.s. 


hour of travail until she came to Delos. To wealthier a.nd 
more fertile lands slie made her prayer in vain ; and when 
she addressed herself to the little stony island with its rugged 
cliffs and hills, Delos trembled with joy not unminglcd with 
fear. The uiiborji child, she kiiew^ would be a being of 
mighty power, ruling among the undying gods and mortal 
men ; and she dreaded lest he should despise his sterile 
birthplace and spurn it with his foot into the sea. It re- 
mained 'only for Letd to make a solemn covenant with Delos, 
that hero should be the sanctuary of her child for ever, and 
that here his worshippers, coming from all lands to his high 
festival, should lavish on her inexhaustible wealth of gold 
and treasures. So the troth was plighted ; but although, 
Didne and Amphitrite with other goddesses were by her side. 
Here reni’ained far aw^ay in the palace of Zeus, and the child 
of Letd could not be bom unless she should suffer Eileithyia 
to hasten to her relief. Then, as she drew near, Letd cast 
her arms around a tall palm-tree as she reclined on the bank 


* &KavTi ^alfJLtav tTv/nTaptcrraTat Al. S/r. 6, p. 260. Preller, Gr, Myth, 
y€<roy.4v(p y-virrayayhs rod fiiov i, 422. 
ayad6s, — Menander, quoted by Clem. * Preller, ib, i. 433. 
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of Kynthos, and tlie babe leaped to life and light as the 
earth smiled aroniid her. The goddesses bathed him in pure 
water, and wrapping him in a glistening robe, fine and 
newly wrought, placed a golden band round the body of 
Chrysaor, while Thetis touched his lips with the drink and 
food of the gotls. But no sooner had the child received this 
nourishment, than he was endowed with an irresistible 
strength, and his swaddling bands &>ll oif him like flax, as he 
declared his mission of teaching to men the counsels of Zeus. 
Then began the journey of the farshootiiig god, whose golden 
hair no razor should ever touch. From land to land he went, 
delighting his eyes wuth the ‘beautiful sights of grove-clad 
hills and waters running to the sea. 

This hymn has, indeed, a historical interest, as being 
manifestly the work of a time when the great Ionian festival 
at Delos was celebrated with a magnificence whieh the 
Lydian and Persian conquests grievously impaired. To the 
hymn ^vriter Delos is the abode dear above all otliers to the 
lord of light; and thither come worshippers wtiose beauty 
and vhgour wr>uld seem beyond the touch of sickness, pain, or 
death. The rest of the hymn is manifestly a diflerent poem, 
composed by a Delphian when tlie oracle of tliat place had 
reached its higliest reputation; but the blind old bard of 
the rocky islet of Chios is well aware that, apart from any 
rivalry of other temples and other festivals, it is impossible 
for Phoibos always to abide in Delos. For him there is no 
tranquil sojourn anywhere ; and all that the poet can say on 
behalf of his beloved Delos is, that the God never^ fails *,to 
return to it with ever-increasing delight, as in the old Vedic 
hymns the Dawn is said to come back with heightened beauty 
every morning. In truth, almost every plirase of the hymn 
is transparent in its meaning. The name Letd is close akin 
to that of Leda, the dusky mother of the glorious Dioskouroi, 
and is in fact another form of the Lethe, in wdiich men forget 
alike their joys and sorrows, the Latmos in which Endymidn 
sinks into his dreamless sleep, and the Ladon, or lurking- 
dragon, who guards the golden apples of the Hesperides. 
But for many a weary hour the night travails with the birth 
of the coming^jiay, and her child cannot be born save in the 
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bright land (Delos) of tlie Dawii. A toilsome journey lies OIIAP. 

before her ; and the meaning of the old myth is singularly . 

seen in the unconscious imp\ilse which led the hymu-writer 
to speak of her as going only to lofty crags and high moun- 
tain suiumits.^ Plains and valleys it would obviously be 
useless to seek ; the light of the sun must rest on the hill 
tops long before it reaches the dells beneath. In another 
version, she is said to have been brought in twelve* days froni 
the land of th(3 Hyperboreans to Delos in the form of a she- 

9 

wolf,^ Lukos, a phrase which carries us to the story of Lykadii, 
and to the interpretation given to* the name of the Lykeian 
Apollun. So again in the Plioinix or palm, round which 
Leto casts her arms, we have that purple hue of dawn wliicli 
marks the earl}' home of the childrtiu of Agenor and Tele- 
phassa-.'^ But there were other traditions about liis birth. 

Any Vifyrd expressing the ideas of light and splendour might 
be the name of his birthplace; and so the tale ran that 
Apollo] i aaid Artemis were both born in Ortygia, the land of 
the quail, the earliest bird of spring, aTid thus of the early 
morning. No mythical incidents were attached to liis epi- 
thet Lykegenes; but this name speaks of him simply as 
born in that land of light, through which flows the Xantliian 
or golden strc‘am, and where dwell Sarpedon, the creeping 
ilnsli of niorning, and Glaiikos the briiliant, his friend. He 
is the Phanaiaii'* or glistening king, who gave his name to 
tlie (3hian. ])roniont(.)ry on wliich his worshippers assembled 
to greet him. 

Jill the Delian hymns Aj)oll6u soon attains his full might TUo infant 
and majesty. Still for a time he lies still and helpless, with ^ 
a golden band around his body wliich is clad in wliite 
swaddling 'clothes. These white mists ivliich seem to cling 
to the rising sun are wrapped more tightly round the Thebaiu 
Oidipous, and the golden band gives place to the nails which 
pierce his feet when he is exposed on the heights of Kithairon. 

* Ihjmn. A poll. 30-45. sonds her liglit from afar; and tho con- 

“ The myth waw regarded as acconnt- nection of the. purple, hue with the birth 

ing for a supposed fact connee.tcd with and early life ot tho sun is seen not 
the breeding of wolves.—Grote, H'uitory only in the myth of the bird known as 
of Greece, i! 62. " the Plionlx, hut in Hioinix, the teacher 

* Europe^ tl>e broad spreading daw, and guide of Achiilens in his childhood, 
is necessarily the child of the being who Virg. Georg ^ ii^ 98. 
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But in botli alike the time of weakness is short. Oidipous 
returns to Thebes, mighty in strength of arm and irresistible 
in wisdom, to slay the teiTible Sphinx. In one version 
Phoibos is only four days old when, hurrying to Parnassos, 
he slays the dragon which had chased his mother Leto in 
her wanderings to Delos. The more elaborate legend of the 
Hymn places the slaying of the Pytlion later in his career ; 
but like the* Sphinx, Python ‘ is not only the darkness of 
night, but the black storm-cloud which shuts up the waters, 
and thus it guards or blockades the fountain which is to 
yield water for the Delphian temple.^ In other respects the 
later of the two poems woven together in the Homtjrio hymn 
is as transparent in meaning as the earlier. In both Phoibos 
journeys gradually westward ; in both riclies and glory are 
promised to those who will receive him. But the bribe is 
held out in vain to the beautiful fountain TelphousslY, near 
whose waters Phoibos had begun to lay the foundations of a 
shrine. By warnings of the din of horses and of cattle 
brought thither to vratering she drove him away, and Phoibos 
following her counsel betook himself to Parnassos, where 
Trophoiiios and Agamedes raised his world-renowned homo. 
It is at this point tliat the author of the hymn introduces 
the slaughter of the worm or dragon to account for the 
name Pytho, as given to the sanctuary from the rotting of 
its carcase in the sun ; ^ and thence he takes Apollon back 


' Pytlion is here enllccl the nurse of 
Typhaon, the ilrngoii-child or monster, 
to whieh }lore gives hirtli hy her own 
unaided power, as Athene is the 
daughter of Zeus alone. TypliAon, one 
of the many forms of V’ritra, Ahi, and 
Cacus, stands to Here, the bright goddess 
of the upper air, in the relation of the. 

^Minotauros to the brilliant Pasiphac, 
wife of Minos. 

® *In a Slovakian legend the dragon 
sleeps in a mountain cave tJirougb the 
winter months, but at the equinox 
burats forth. “ In a moment tlie heaven 
was darkened, aiul became black as 
pitch, only illumined by the fire which 
flashed from the dragon’.^ jaws and eyes. 
The earth sluiddered, the stones rattled 
down the. mf»uritain sides into the glens; 
right and left, left and right, did the 
dragon lash his tail,! overthrowing pines 


and bushes, and snapping them a.s reeds. 
Jib evacuated suohilootJs of water that the 
mountain torrents were full,* Ihit, after 
a while, his pow'er wa,s exhausteil ; he 
lashed no more w'ith his tail, ejected no 
more wattn*. and spat no more fire.” I 
think it impossible not* to see* in this 
description a spring-tide thunderstorm.’ 
— (Jon Id, Wvrcu'off, p. 172. 

* The word is eonuecledby Sophokles 
not with the rotting of the snake but 
with the questions put to the oracle. 
The latter is the moi'e plausible eonjec- 
turo; but the origin of the word is nii- 
eertain, as is al.><o that of Apollon, of 
which Welckor {Gricchmhfi GUkrUhre^ 
i. 'too) regards Apelloii as the geimino 
form, eonnecting it in meaning with the 
epitlif'ts aAe^tifo/coY, airoTp6iraioSf afceViov, 
and others. This, however, is probably 
as doubtful as the derivation which con- 
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to Telplioussa, to wreak his vengeance on the beautilul CILM*. 

fountain which had cheated him of a bright home beside her > 

glancing waters. The stream was choked by a large crag, 
the crag beetling over Tantalos, which he toppled down 
upon it, and the glory departed from Telplioussa for ever. 

It now remained to find a body of priests and servants for 
his Delphian sanctuary, and these were furnished by the 
crew of a Cretan ship sailing with merchandise‘s to-» Pylos. 

In the guise of a dolphin Phoibos urged the vessel through 
the waters, while the mariners sat still on the deck in terror 
as the ship moved on without either sail or oar along the 
whole •coast of the island of Pelops. As they entered tlie 
Krisaian gulf a strong zephyr earned thorn eastward, till the 
ship w;is lifted on tlie sands of Krisa. Tlion Ajiollon leaped 
from the vessel lilie a star, while from him fiew sparks of 
light till their radiance reached the heaven, and hastening 
to his sanctuary he showed forth his weapons in the flames 
which he kindled. This done, he hastened 'with the swiftness 
of thought back to the ship, now in the form of a beautiful 
youth, with his golden locks flowing over his shoulders, and 
a^sked the seamen who they were and ’wliencc they came. 

In their answer, which says that they had been bi’ought to 
Krisa against their will, they address him at once as a god, 
and Phoibos tells them that they can ho2)e to see their home, 
their wives, and their children again no more. But a higher 
lot awaits them. Their name shall be known througliout 
the earth as the guardians of Apollon’s shrine, and the in- 
teijpreters of his will. So they follow him to Pytho, while 
the god leads tlie way filling the air with heavenly melodies. 

But pnee more they are dismayed as they look on the naked 
crags and sterile rocks around them, and ask how they are 
to live in a land thus dry and barren. The answer is that* 
they should have all their hearts’ desire, if only they would 
avoid falsehood in words and violence in deed. 

Such was the legend devised to account for the name and The Pis 
the founding of the Delphian temple. It is obviously a myth 


nccts Phoibos -with </>wy, light. Uy Pro- belonging to the same family with the 
ft'ssor Max Miillor the latter name is Greek the Latin/wi, andthe English 
identified with the Sanskrit Bhava, a word be, Phoibos is thi^ the living God. 
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BOOK which cannot be taken by itself. Phoibos here traverses the 

TT *' 

sea hi the form of a fish, and imparts lessons of wisdom and 

goodness when he has come forth from the green depths. 
He can assume many forms, and appear or vanish as he 
pleases. All these powers or qualities are shared by Proteus 
in Hellenic stoiy, as well as by the fish-god, Dagoii or Oimes, 
of Syria ; and the wisdom wdiich these beings possess is that 
hidden, wisdom of Zeus which, in the Homeric hymn, Phoibos 
cannot impart even to Hermes. So in the Vislinu Purana 
the demon Sainbara casts Ihmlyuinna, the sou of Vishnu, 
into the sea, where he is swallowed by a fish, but he dies not 
and is born anew from its bolly.^ The story must be taken 
along with those of the Frog prince, of Bheki, and of the 
Fish-rajali in Hindu fairy tales.^ Doubtless it is the same 
dolphin which appears in the story of Arioii, but tlie fish not 
less than the harp has lost something of its ancient power.^ 
Phoibos In this myth Phoibos acts from his o^vn ]>roper force, 
ifermes. ill tlio liymii to Heriiies, he is emphatically the 

wise and the deep or far-seeing god. The lowest abyss of 
the sft-a is not hidden from liis eye, but the wind can never 
stir their stormless deptlis. His gift of music was not, how- 
ever, his own from the first. ' His weapons are irresistible, 
and nothing can withstand the splendour of his unveiled 
form; but he must live in a world of absoluhi stillness, 
witliout mist and Avithout clouds, until the breath of the 
wind stirs tlie stagnant air. Hermes then is the maker of 
the harp and the true lord of song ; and the object of tlie 
hymn is to account for the harjnony existing between hiingitjlf • 
and Plioibos, from whom he receives charge over the bright 
and radiant clouds which float across the blue seas of lujaven. 
It is impossible to lay too much stress ou this difference of 

* Trauslnlion of JI. H. Wilson, herself into a duck; or who becomes a 
}>. 57 o. lily in a hed^e, while Eolaiid plays on 

See vol. i. pp. lOo, 400. The story of his flute a lune which mnke.s the witch, 
the Fro;T-})niico agrees closely w'ith the like tlie Jew on the tlioniy, dance till 
Gaelic talc of the Sick Queen (Campbell, she dro[).s down dead. The same tiMns- 
ii. 131), for whom none but the Prog can formations occur in the stories of Pir- 
siipply the water of life. Apple and the Two Kings’ Children, in 

^ The power of Plioibas and Proteus Grimm’s collection, and in tlie Norse 
is shuredhy Thetis, and ngaiiiiu Grimm’s tules of Dapplogrim and Parmer 
story of Poland, by the maiden, who Weatliersky. 
changes her lover into a lake, and 
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inherent attributes. Hermes may yield up liis harp to CHAP. 
Phoibos, as the soft breezes of summer may murmur and ^ 

whisper while leaves and waters tremble in the dazzling 
sunlight ; but willing though Phoibos may be to grant the 
pi’ayer of Hermes to the utmost of his power, it is impossible 
for him to give to the god of the moving air a share in the 
secret counsels of Zeiis.^ 

Essentially, then, there is no distinction between Phoibos Phoibos 
and Helios. Both are beings of jinimagiiiable brightness; Helios, 
both have invulnerable 'weapons and the power of wakening 
and destroying life; both can dojight and tcnnent, bring 
happini:bss or send scorching plagues and sicknesses ; l)oth 
Lave wealth, and treasures which, can ]iever be exliausted; 
both, can mar the work which tliej^ have made. Tliat each 
of these qualities might aud would furnish groundwork for 
separate fables, tlie wdiole course of Aryan mythology fully 
shows. Their wisdom would be shown by such words as 
yisyjJios, Metis, Medcia; tlieir healing powers by the iiainos 
Akesios, Soter, Akestor ; and both these laculties might) be 
conceived as exercised in opposition to the wall of *Zens. 

The alternations of boneliceiico and inaligjiity would mark 
them as capricious beiugs, whose wisdom might degenerate 
into (aiiuiiug, and whose riches might make tliem arvogant 
and overbearing. But for these things there must be punish- 
ments ; and thus are lurnislied the materials for a, host of 
myths, every one of which will bo found in strict accordance 
with the physical phenomena denoted by the phrases of the 
«>ol(]^ mythical or myth-generating speech. Tlie words which, 
spoke of the siui as scorcliiug up the fruits aiid 'waters which 
he loves would give rise to the stories of Tantalos and 
Lykadn ; tlie pride of the sun wdiich soars into tlie highest 
heaven would be set forth in the legend of Ixidn ; the * 
wisdom which is mere wisdom would be seen in the myths 
of Sisyphos or Modeia. The phrases which d()scribed the 
sun as revolving daily on his four-spokod cross, or as doomed 
to sink in the sky when his orb had reached the zenith, 

* There is nothing surprising in the ing the walls of Troy, as Ainphioii 
fact, that later versions, as those of built those of Thubes, by playing on his 
Kallimachos and Ovid, describe Apollon liarp. 
iis himself inventing the lyre and build- 
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would give rise to the stories of Ixion on his flaming wheel 
and of Sisyplios with his recoiling stone. If again the sun 
exhibits an irresistible power, he may also be regarded as a 
being compelled to do his work, though it be against his 
own will. He must perform his daily journey ; he must 
slay the darkness which is his mother ; he must parted 
from the Dawn which cheered him at his birth ; and after a 
few hours? he must sink into the darkness from which he had 
sprung in the morning. Jlis work again may be benignant; 
the earth may laiigli beneath his gaze in the wealth of fruits 
and flowers which he has given her. But these gifts are not 
for himself ; they are lavishtAl on the weak and vilo beings 
called men. These are really his masters, and he must serve 
them as a bondman until his brief career comes to an end. 
These ideas lie at the bottom of half the Aryan mythology. 
They meet us, sometimes again and again, in every legend; 
and it is scarcely possible to arrange in strict method either 
the numberless forms in which these ideas are clothed, or the 
stories in which we find them. The order of the daily phe- 
nomena of day and night may furnislx the best clue for 
threading the mazes of the seemingly endless labyrinth. 

In the myth of Daphne we see the sun as the lover of 
the Dawn, to whom liis embrace is,' as it must be, fatal. 
Whether as the daughter of the Arkadian Ladon or of the 
Thessalian Peneios, Daphne,' or the Dawn, is the child of 
the earth springing from the waters when the first flush of 
light trembles across the sky. But as the beautiful tints 
fade before the deepening splendour of the sun, so Daphnt!*' 
flies from Apollon, as he seeks to win her. The more eager 
his chase, the more rapid is her flight, until in her 4cspair 


* From t.lio roots ak ?md dak (to 
burn), whidi stiind to each other in the 
relation of a$ anti daft (to bite), as in 
the Sanskrit asnt and tln^ Greek buKpv, 
a tear, are produced the names Ahaiifi, 
the Vedic dawn-L^oddess, and Athene, as 
well as the Sanskrit l)al nd the 
Hellenic Daphne. These » denote 
simply the brightness of moniing ; but 
the laurtd, as \v'()()d that bums easily, 
received the same name. ‘ Afterwards 
the two, as nsiuil, were supposed to be 
one, or to have J^mo connection with 


each other, for how— the people would 
say— could they have the same name?’ 
Aiul hence, the story of the transforma- 
tion of Daphne. Max Muller, Lectures 
on Lanijmyc, second series, r>02 ; Chips, 
^"c. ii. 93. The idea of fury or madness 
was closely connected with that of fire; 
hence the laurel which grew on the 
tomb of Amykos had the quality of 
makiug the crew of a ship quarrel till 
they threw it overboard. Plin. B, N 
xvi. 89. 
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slie prays that the earth or the waters may deliver her from 
her persecutor ; and so the story went that the laurel tree 
grew up on the spot where she disappeared, or that Daphne 
herself was changed into the laurel tree, from which Apollon 
took his incorruptible and glorious wreath. ‘ 

The same fatal pursuit is the burden of the legend of the 
huntsman Alpheios. Like Daphne and Aphyodite Ana- 
dyomene, he is the child of the waters, whether he Ibe de- 
scribed as a son of Okeanos and TBetis, or of Helios* himself. 
He is in short the Elf, or water-sprite, whose birthplace is 
the Elbe or flowing stream. But Arethousa must fly from 
him as Daphne flies from PhoibovS ; and Pausanias takes her 
to the Syracusan Ortygia, where she sinks into a well with 
which the w^aters of Alpheios become united. This is but 
saying, m other words, that she fled to the Dawnland, where 
Eos closes as she begins the day, and where the sun again 
greets the love whom he has lost, — 

Like spirits that lie 

In the azure sky, 

Where they liv^ but love no tnore.^ • 

In another version she is aided by Artemis, who, herself 
also loved by Alpheios, covers her own face and the faces of 
her companions with mud, and the huntsman departs baffled ; 
or, to recur to old phrases, the sun cannot recognise the 
dawn on whom he gazes, because her beauty is fixded and 
gone. With tliese legends are closely connected the stories 
of Hippodameia, Atalante, and the Italian Camilla, who 
*T)e2oine the prize only of those who can overtake them in 
fair field ; a myth which reappears in the German story, 
‘How* Six travelled through the World.’ It is repeated of 
Phoibos himself in the myth of Bolina, who, to escape from 
his pursuit, threw herself into the sea near the mouth of the 

' Tho story of tlie Sicilian Daplinis is unfaithful to lior. This blindness is tho 
simplyaweak version of that of Daphne, blindness of Oidipous. The sequel is 
with some features derived from other that of tho legends of Prokris or 
i^iyths. Like Tolephos, Oidipous, and Koronis, and tho blinded Daphnis falls 
others, Daphnis is ex posed in his infancy ; from a rock (the Loukadian cliff of 
and, like Apollon, whose favourite he is, Kephalos) and is slain. If tho sun 
he is tended by nymphs, one of whom would but remain with the dawn, the 
(named in one version Lyke, the shin- blindness of night would not follow. 

^ag) loves him, and tells him that * Shelley, Arethusa, 
hlindness will be his punishment if he is * 
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BOOK river Argj^ros (the silver stream). The iianie Bolina looks 
. — . much like a feminine form of Apollon.* 

Endymion. The reverse of these stories is obviously presented in the 
transparent myth of Endymion and the scarcely less trans- 
parent story of Narkissos. The former belongs, indeed, to 
that class of stories which furnish us with an absolutely 
sure startjng-point for the interpretation of myths. When 
we find a •being, described as a son of Zeus and Kalyke (the 
heaven and the covering night), or of Aethlios (the man of 
many struggles), or of Protogeneia (the early dawn), married 
to Selene (the nioon), or to As^erodia (the being whose j:)ath is 
among the stars), we at once see the nature of the problem 
with which we have to deal, and feel a just confidence that 
other equally transparent names in other Greek myths meant 
originally that which they appear to mean. Tims, wiheii we 
find that Prokris is a daughter of Ilerse, we know that 
whatever Prokris may be, she is the child of the dew, and 
hence ^ve have solid grounds for connecting her name with 
the Sanskrit 'prish^ to sprinkle, although it cannot bo ex- 
plained directly from any Greek word. The myth of En- 
dymidn was localised in Elis (where his tomb was shown in 
the day s of Pausanias), doubtless because it was the western- 
most region of the Peloponnesos, just as the Loukadian 
rocks, the most westerly point of iiortheni Hellas, were asso- 
ciated with the name of Kephalos; and Avhen it was once 
localised, fresh names and incidents, mostly of little value or 
significance, were readily imported into the tale. Thus ono^ 
version gave him fifty daughters by Selene, to match the 
fifty sons and daughters of Danaos and Aigyptos ; others gave 
him Heis, Iphianassa, and others as his wives, or 'made 
.him, under the unconscious influence of the old mythical 
phrases, the father of Eurydike, the broad flashing dawn, 
who is the bride of Orpheus. In fact, the myth of Endymion 
has produced rather an idea than a tale. It has little in- 
cident, and scarcely anything which might entitle it to be 
regarded as epical history, for the few adventures ascribed to 
him by Pausanias® have manifestly no connection with the 

original legend. The visit of Selene, followed by an endless 

* 

* rausfiniajj vii. 23, 3. * viii. 1. 
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sleep, is in substance all that poets or antiquarians tell us 
of; and even this is related by Pausanias with so many 
variations as to show that the myth, from its obvious solar 
character, was too stubborn to be more than thinly disguised. 
If Endymion heads an army, or dethrones a king, this is the 
mere arbitrary and pointless fiction of a later age. The real 
scene of the myth is the land of Latinos, not the Karian hill 
or cave to which Pausanias made him migrate froih Elis, 
but that western region of the hdavens where the. wearied 
sun finds a resting-place.^ The word itself belongs to the 
root which has produced the worJl LMie, forgetfulness, as 
well as*the names of Leto and Leda, the mothers of Phoibos 
and the Dioskonroi. The simplest form of the story is per- 
haps that of Apollodoros, who merely says that Selemj loved 
him and that Zeus left him free to choose anything that he 
might desire. His choice was an everlasting sleep, in which 
lie might remain youthful for cver.^ His clioico was wiser 
than that of Eos (the morning or evening light), who ob- 
tained for the beautiful Tithonos the gift of immortality 
without asking for eternal youth ; a myth as transparent as 
that of Endymion, for Eos, like lokaste, is not only the wife 
but also the mother of Tithonos, who in one version is a son 
of Laoniedon the Ilian king, in another of Kephalos, who 
woos and slays Prokris. Tlie hidden chamber in which Eos 
placed her decrepit husband is the Latmian hill, where 
the more Ibrtunate Endymion lies in his charmed sleep. 
Endymion is in short, as his name denotes, simply the sun 
setting opposite to the rising moon. Looking at the tale 
l)y the liglit which philology and comparative mythology 
have thus thrown upon it, we may think it incredible that 
any have hold it to be an esoteric method of describing early 

’ An addross of ‘ Ossfan ’ to the Sot- Tiniidly rai.sirg tJicir heads 
ting Sun, which Mr. Campbell (iv. 150) To ga/.o on thee bcJiutr*oii.s asleep, 
pronounces to l )0 a close translation of They witless have lied from thy side, 
CaoHe, assumed to bo older than 1730, Take thy sleep within tliy cave, 
vividly expresses the idea of this myth: 0 Sun, and come back from sleep re- 
I fast l(‘ft the blue distance of heaven ? juicing. 

Serrowless son of the gobl-ycllow hair ! Here wo have not only the Latmian 
1^'ight’s iloorways are ready for thee, cave, but the idea which grew into the 

Thy pavilion of peace in the West. myths of Memnon, Adonis, and Baldnr. 

The hillows came slowly around, * i. 7, 5. 

To behold him of brightest hair, 
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astronomical researches. It is scarcely less difficult to see 
in it, as some have discerned, simply a personification of 
sleep. ^ In his father Aethlios, we see one who, like Odysseus, 
has suffered much, the struggling and toiling sun,^ and his 
own name expresses simply the downward plunge of the sun 
into the western waters.® The whole idea of Endymion, who 
is inseparable from the material stjh, is altogether distinct 
from that* of the separate divinity of Phoibos Apollon, to 
whom he stands in the f elation of Gaia to Demeter, or of 
Nereus to Poseidon. 

Of the story of Narkissos Pausanias^ gives two versions. 
The former which describes him as wasting away and dying 
through love of his own face and form reflected in a fountain 
lie rejects on account of the utter absurdity of supposing 
that Narkissos could not distinguish between a man and his 
shadow. Hence he prefers the other, but less known, ^legend, 
that Narkissos loved his own twin sister, and that on her 
death he found a melancholy comfort in noting the likeness 
of his own form and countenance to that of his lost love. 
But tlie more common tale that Narkissos was deaf to the 
entreaties of the nymph Echo is nearer to the spirit of the 
old piiiase, whicli spoke of the sleep of the tired sun,'' His 


' Dr. Sehitiitz {Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Biographii and Mythology ^ 
B. V. ‘ Endynuon ') holds that his iiaiue 
and all his attributes confirm this 
opinion. ‘ Endymion Hignifics a being 
that gently comes over one ; ho is called 
n king because ho has power over aU 
living creatures ; a shepherd, because? 
he slumbers in the cool caves of Mount 
Latmos, that is, the mount of oblivion.’ 
If it be meant that tlie sleep liero 
personified is the sleep of man, the 
assertion rests on a very qu(?stionable, 

, if not a very forced, etymology; and 
the title of king or shepherd no more 
belongs to the mythical conception, 
than docs his tomb in Elis. But Eiuly- 
mioB is not spoken of as a being who 
comes over any one else, or as having 
power over all living creatures, but as 
one who cannot shake off his own sleep, 
a sloop 80 profound that they who are 
vexed in heart may well envy it. 

Zahdfrhs fxlv ifih 6 rhv Arpoirop twpop 
iatfoav 

*EySvpL(up‘ — ^Theokf. EidylL iii. 49. 


* 'Ihero is no difference of meaning 
hot ween Aethlios and 7ro\i'?TAos, the 
stock epithet of Ody.sseus. 

* It can haixlly b(? questioned that 
iySv/aa fj\lov was once the equivalent of 
rjKlov Sv'Tixal, and that originally the 
sun TrSvrov, where? in tl^e Iliad and 
Odyssey we have only the simple ijprb.* 
Hud Endymion remained a recognised 
name for the sunset, the myth of Eudy- 
miuii, as Professor Max Muller remarks 
{Chips, fjfT. ii. 80), could not have* arisen ; 
but as its meaning was forgottcjn, the 
name Endymion was formed in a 
manner analogous to Hyperion, a name 
of the high-soaring sun. 

* ix. 31, 6. He rejects also the 
notion that the flower was so named 
after Narkissos, the former having 
certainly existed before his time, inas- 
much as Porsephon^, who belongs to an 
earlier period, was caught while pluck- 
ing a narcissus from its stem. 

* The myth of Etdio merely repro- 
duces that of Salmakis, vol. i. p. 393. 
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very name denotes the deadly lethargy {vdpKrj) which makes CHAP. 

the pleadings of Selene fall unheeded on the ear of En- ' 

dymion; and hence it is that when Persephone is to be 
taken at the close of summer to the land of darkness, 
the narcissus is made the instrument of her capture. It is 
the narcotic which plunges Brynhild into her profound 
slumber on the Glistening Heath, and drowns Ej’iar Eose 
and her fellows in a sleep as still as death. 

From the lot of Endymion, Narkissos, and Titlionos, i.imos .ui.i 
Apollon is freed only because h^. is regarded not as the 
visible sun who dies when his.diJ^y^s journey is done, but as 
the living power who Icindles his light afresh every morning. 

The one coricoption is as natural as the other, and we still 
speak of tlie tired or the unwearied sun, of his brief career 
and his, everlasting liglit, without any consciousness of in- 
consistency. Phoibos is then the ever-bright sun, who can 
never be toucliod by age. He is emphatically the Aker- 
sekomes, the glory of whose golden locks no razor is ever to 
mar. He is at once the comforter and healer, the saviour 
and destroy er, who can slay and make alive at will, and front 
whose piercing glance no secret can be kept hid. But 
although these powers are inseparable from tbe notion of 
Phoibos Apollon, they are also attributed separately to 
beings whoso united qualities make up his full divinity. 

Tims his knowledge of things to come is given to lamos ; 
his healing and life-giving powers to Asklepios. The story 
of the latter brings before us another of the countless iii- 
stances in wbieli the sun is faithless to his love or his love^ 
is faithless to him. In every case there must be the sepa- 
ration ; and the doom of Koronis only reflects the fate which 
exits short the life of Daphne and Arethousa, Prokris and . 
lokaste.^ The myth is transparent throughout. Tlie 

* The story of Iho birth of Asklepios Eilhart, the Eussifin hero Dohninn 
fipp’CH'S suljstantially with that of Dioiiy- Nikitiscli, of the Scottish MaedufK of 
SOS ; anil ihe lr|;rcnds of other Aryan Vol.sung who yet ki.ssed his niDtIn r 
tribes tell the same tele of some of their beforo sho died, i)f Sigurd, and of Sceaf 
inythieiil heroes. Of children so horn, the son of Seihi, the eiiild bj’ought in 
(Irimm says generally, ‘ Ungclxjrne, the mysterious skiff, whicli m'cds neither 
d. li. :ius dem .Mntlerleib g('sehnittne sail, rudd(‘r, lun* oarsmen. Whence 
Kinder pflegen H<-ldon zu w'orden,’ and came the popular belief attested by .such 
adds that this incident marks the stories a phraso as that wliyli Grimm ({uotes 
of the Persian Kuslcm, I lie Tristram of from the Chronicle of PtierhoHse^ ‘do 
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BOOK mother of Askl^pios is a daughter of Phlegyas (the flamiug), 

and Apollon woos her .on shores of the lake Boibeis or, if 

vv^e take another version given by Apollodoros, she is Ar- 
sinoe, a daughter of Leukippos (a name in which we see the 
flashing steeds which draw the car of Iiidra or Achilleus), 
and a sister of Hilaeira and Phoibe, the radiant maidens 
whom tlie Dioskouroi bore away.^ ‘When the myth goes on 
to say that when Apollon had left her Koronis yielded her- 
self to the Arkadian Ischj's, w^e have a story which simply 
repeats that of Prokris, for as Kephalos returns disguised 
a,nd wins the love of the child of Ilerse (the dew), so is 
Iscjhys simply the strength or power of the lord of light 
(Arkas). In each ease, the penalty of faithlessness is death; 
and the mode in which it is exacted in the myth of Koronis 
precisely corresponds with the legend of Semele. Like 
Dionysos, Asklepios is born amidst and rescued from the 
flames ; in other words, the light and heat of the sun which 
ripen the fruits of the earth, scorch and consume the clouds 
and tlie dew, or banish away the lovely tints of early morn- 
ing/'^ Throughout the myth we have to deal with difterent 
versions which, however they may differ from each other, 
still point to the same fountain-head of mythical speech. 
1)1 one form the story ran that Koronis herself exposed her 
child on the slopes of mount Myrtion, as Oidipous was 
left to die on Kithairon. There he is nourished by a goat 
and a dog, incidents which are reproduced in the myths of 

talihus excisis lltorao testantur quod, si which Orpheus vainly yearns to 
vita ('onn-s frierit, tV‘liei\s in iiiundo Enrydike as slu' vanisljos from his sight, 
liabeantiu '?’ — Jh uf.'iche Mi/tftolofjir, 3G2. * Piml. PyOi. iii. If. 

The Teutonic myths mast clearly he * Apolind. iii. 10, G. 

compared with that of lIKklr (Lodur), ® Tim Dawn cannot lone: survive the 
who is horn with holrnct and sword, ami hirth of the sun. Ilcnco the motlier of 
* this again with the story of Athene, Volsutip dies as soon as her child has 
who springs fully armed from the fore- kissed her. 8o in Grimm’s story of the 
head of Zous, a story as iran-sparent Almond Tree, the mother of tlie sun- 
as that of Phoibos Chry.^^aor, These, child, who is as whit(‘ as snow and as red 
therefore, are all dawn-children or sons as blood, is so delighted at seeiupj Ikt 
of the, bright hoavon. In tho latter babe that she dies. The .same lot is the 
Ciise the forehead of Zens, the sky, is portion of the mother in the story of 
cloven; in the former, tlie body of the Little Snow-white, the Dawn-maiden — a 
dawn. In other words, the dawn dies story which suggests a comparison with 
almost before the sun has had time the myths of tlu* glass of Agrippa and 
to bid her farewell. It is impossible of tho well of Apollon Thyrxig as 
not to see in the ki^s wljich Volsung related by Pausanias. 
gives to his dyiug^mother the enibraco 
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Cyrus and Eomulus. Wlien at length the shepherd Ari- ojiAP, 
sthanas traced the dog and goat to the spot where the infant _ * J _ 
lay, he was terrified by the splendour which surrounded the 
ciiild, like the flame round the head of the infant Servius in tli<i 
Eoman tale. The wonder, Pausanias adds, was soon noised 
abroad, and throughout land and sea the tidings were carried 
that Asklepios healed the sick and raised the SeddJ* The 
wisdom by which he obtained this* power he received from 
the tefiching of the wise centaur Cheiron ; but we have to 
mark that Cheiron is the teacher r?ot only of Asklepios but 
of lason and Achilleus, who also represent the ivisdom and 
brightness or powder of Plioibos, and the descent of Cheiron 
himself connects him with the phenomena of daylight. 

When Txidn in Iris boundless pride sought to seize Here the 
bright qtueen of the air lierself, Zeus placed in his way the 
mi si- maiden Nephele from whom was born the Kentaur,® as 
ilie sun in the heiglits of heaven calls forth the bright clouds 
wliich move like horses across the sky. It is difficult not to 
see ill these forms of Hellenic mythology a reflection of the 
Vodic Gandharvas, who are manifestly the bright sunlit 
clouds.® Not only has Indra the Harits (the Greek Charites) 
as his steeds, hut the morning herself as the bride of the siin 
is spoken, of as a horse,'^ and a hymn addressed to the sun- 
liorse says, ^ Yaina brought the horse, Trita harnessed him, 

* ii. 20, 4. To this nunTrl of tlie (pii'sHoii dc oos diviniU^, M. Kuhn u 

a.iint! was n'forrcd liis titlo Aiglaor, the que rjaiulliarva fst U* iiorn (hi 

jrlt^aiuiiig, ^vbic.•h simply rt producf’S the soled, eonsidcvc a\i moment, on il repoiM' 

.ii)?ki;vti I'pithol of his faMun’ Phoibos. parmi les Tmtc.s et seniblo oelebrer sou 
The lu-alirijr powers of Askl»'‘)uos an; union avee elles, (4. ipiP ]es Gandharvas 
seen in (.he (Jeriiiaii sLorics of Grand- son! h’s iiua^^os qui paiaii'sent cliova-uehei* 
jffUlier Dejdh iind^Protlier Lustig. dans le eicl. L\ion ehez Jes Grecs est. 

* Find, ii. tSl>, lo (’entaiiro par exei llence, piiis(|ii’il (*st 

* M. iheal, in Jiis masterly analysis le pero de cetto fainllle de moiistrcs; ^ 
of the inylh of Oidipous, has no doubt, il correspond au Gainlliarva vedique. 

’■•f their identity. ‘ M. Adalbert Kuhn,’ ■* Professor M.ix Muller cites the ex- 
ho says, ‘ dans im d(; ses plus ingcnioux phiriation of Yaska: ‘.Saranyii, tho 
travanx.amoutre fideiitile dcs Ceiitaures da.ughl.or of Tvaslitar, had twins from 
et dcs Gandharva.y, CCS etres faiitiistiqiu's, Vivasvat, the sun. 8he placed another 
(|ui joiiont dans la niythohigio indioniie like her in her place, changed Ik.t form 
Ic memo role quo los Centaurcs chez les into tiiat of a horse, and ran 
Grecs. 1 Is portent; lo mom e nom : c*e,st co Vivasvat the sun likewise assumed th<‘ 

<ine pronve Tanalyse graniriuiticalo des furui of a horse, followed her, and 
dtjux mots. Commo, h‘.s Oeiitaures, le.s embraced her. Hence the two^ Asviiis 
GandharA'as iie formeiit. qu’iiiio seule wore born, and the substitute (Savarmi) 
lainille. Ilssonblo fruit do runion dn bore Maun.’ on Lan^uaija, 

Gandharv'ii avec les Kiuh's. Phi exami- second series, 482. These Asvins ai-« 
nant los passages v^diques ou il est the Dioskouroi. See vol. i. p. 1590, &c. 

]> 2 
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BOOK 

11 . 


The.sitories 
of Im'oji 
and Atlas. 


Indra first sat on him, the Gaiidharva took hold of liis 
rein.’* It was inevitable that, when the word ceased to be 
understood in its original sense, the brightness of the clouds 
which seem to stretch in endless ranks to the furthermost 
abyss of heaven should suggest the notion of a wisdom 
which Phoibos receives from Zeus but ciinnot impart in 
its fulness t6 Hermes. What part* of the heaven is there 
to which the cloud may npt wander P what secret is there in 
nature which Cheiron cannot lay bare ‘P There were, how- 
ever, other traditions, one of wiiich, asserted that Asklepios 
wrouglit his wonderful cures'^ through the blood of,(Jorgo, 
wdiile another related of him the story which is assigned 
elsewhere to Polyidos the son of Koiranos.* But like almost 
all the other beings to whose kindred he belonged, Asklepios 
must soon die. The doom of Patroklos and Achilleus, 
SarpMon and Mcmnon, wras upon him also. Either Zeus 
feared that men, once possessed of the secret of Asklepios, 
might conquer death altogether, or Plouton complained that 
his kingdom would be left desolate ; and the thunderbolt 
which crushed Phaethon smote dowui the benignant son of 
Phoibos, and the sun-god in his vengeance slew" the Kyklopes, 
the fashioners of the fiery lightnings for the lord of heaven.'^ 
But throughout Hellas Asklepios remained the healer and 
the restorer of life, and accordingly the serpent is every- 
where his special emblem, as the mythology of the Linga 
w"ould lead us to expect.'* 

The myth of Ixioii exhibits the sun as bound to *the four^ 
spoked wheel which is whirled round everlasthigly in the 
sky.'^ In that of Sisyphos w"e see the same being condemned 


Max Mu11<t, Lectures, second series, 
515. 

* Apollod. iii. 10, 3, and iii. 3, 1. 
This story, as wc have already seen, is 
that of the Snake Leaves, and reapp ars 
in Hindu tin well as in Teutonic fairy 
tales. See vol. i. p. 160. 

* Apollod. iii. 10, 4. Hiod. iv. 71. 

In tiio Asklepios i.s simply the 

hlaTiK'h'Hs healer, who is the falhor of 
Maehaon and Podaleirios, the M'ise 
physieians,who accompany the Aehaiaris 
to lUon. These are descendants of 
Paieon. * 

* See section xii. of this chapter. 


* rerpdici'afiou Sfir/nSr. Pind, Pz/f/i. 
ii. 80. This wIk'cI rcMppears in tl'.e 
(xaelic story of the AViilow and her 
Daughters, Campbell, ii. 26.5, and in 
(rrimm’s German tale of the. Iron Stove. 
Tile treasure-liou.se of Jxion, which none 
may enter withc>ut being cither destroyed 
like Hijsiom.'us or hetraved by marks of 
gold or blood, renp])ears in a vast 
number of popular stories, !iud is the 
fr)undation of the story of Bhuibeard. 
Compare the AVoodcii Iter’s Child in 
Grimm’s collection. The sequel of the 
Gaelic talc already iTinntion(!d represents 
Grimm’s legend of the Fcatlier Bird. 
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to the daily toil of heaving a stone to the summit of a hill CHAP. 

from which it immediately rolls down. This idea of tasks . . 

unwillingly done, or of natural operations as accomplished 
by means of punishment, is found also in the myth of Atlas, 
a name wliich like that of Tantalos denotes endurance and 
suffering, and so pa,sses into the notion of arrogance or 
presumption. But the idea of a being who supported the 
heaven above the earth, as of a being who guides the horses 
of tlie sun, was awakened in the^human mind long before 
the task was regarded as a penalty. Indeed, it cad scarcely 
bo xSaid that this idea is clearly expressed in the Odyssey, 
which says of Atlas that he knows all the depths of the sea 
and that ho liolds or guards the lofty pillars which keep the 
lieaven from falling to crush the earfch.^ It is scarcely pro- 
minent even when the Hesiodic poet speaks of him as doing 
Ids wo:»k under a strong necessity, for this is no more than 
the force which compels Phoibos to leave Delos for Pytlio, 
and carries Kepha-los, Bcllerophdn, and Odysseus to their 
doom in the far west. Nor in either of these poems is there 
anything to warrant the inference that the poet regarded 
Atlas as a inountain. This idea comes up in the myth of 
Perseus, wlio sees the old man bowing beneath his fearful 
load, and holding the Gorgon’s face before liis eyes, turns him 
into stoni^ ; and the stone which is to bear up the brazen heaven 
must needs be a great mountain, whether in Libya or in 
otlifT r(:'gions, for the African Atlas was not the only inouii- 
taiu wliich bore the name. But the phrase in the Odyssey 
^i^vliicli speaks of him as knowing all the depths of the sea 
points to a still earlier stage of the myth, in which Atlas 
was possessed of the wisdom of Phoibos and was probably 
Phoibos himself. Regarded thus, the myths whidi make 
the Okeanid Pleioiie his wife and the Pleiades his children,, 
or which give him Aithra for his bride and make her the 

‘ It mil senreoly bo rloiibtod tliat tlie siirroiuiding either a square ora circular 
words ct,fi<pls Od. i. «>4r, do not earth. It is at tlio least certain that 

mean tliat these columns surround the t'lis is not the nieauin^y of tho Hesjodic 
earth, for in this case they must be not pact, wlio gives to Atlas a local habita- 
only many in number, but it would be tion at the iitm^ist bounds of the earth 
obvious to the men of a mythmaking iw^ar the abode of the Ilesperides, and 
and mythspeakiiig age, that a being makes him bear the heavens on his 
stationed in one spot could not keep up, heads and liands. The Hellenic Atlas is 
or hold, or guard, a number of pillars simply the VedicSlv^mbha,vol.i.p. 388. 
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BOOK mother of the Hyades and the Ilesperides, are at once ex- 
. — Ijiaiiml He is thus uaturallj the father of Hesperos, the 
most beautiful sta,r of the heavens, who appears as the herald 
of Eos ill the inorninjy and is again seen by lier side in tlie 
evening. The Hellenic Ileosphoros, the Latin Lucifer, the 
Lightbringer, who is Phosphoros, is also called a son of 
Astraios and Eos, the starlit skies of dawu.‘ 

Tlio gar- Far away .in the west by the strojfni of the pLudd Ocean is 
IloJpo- dwelling of the Hesperides, the children or sisters of 

ridis. Hesperos, the evening stiir, or, as they might also be termed, 
of Atlas or of Pliorkys. This beautiful island which no bark 
ever approaches, and where tlje ambrosial streams flow pei- 
petuaily by the couch of Zeus, is nevertludess hard by tlni^ 
land of the Gorgons and near the bounds of that everlasting 
darkness which is the abode of Ahi and Pani, of Geryon, 
Oacus, and Echidna. Hence the dragon Ladon guai;ils with 
them the golden apples which Gaia gave to Here when she 
became the bride of Zeus, these apples being the goldcni 
tinted clouds or herds of Helios, tlie same word being uscvl 
to denote both.® It remained only to give them names easily 
supplied by the countless epithets of the morning or evening 
twilight, and to assign to them a local hal)itation, which was 
found close to the pillars or the moimtain of Atlas which 
bears up the brazen heaven above the earth. 

A this {ind Atlas is thus brought into close conuection witli Helios, 
JlMx-noH. bright god, the Latin Sol and our sun. In the Iliad and 
Odyssey he is himself Hypeiidn, the climber : in tlie Hesiodic 
Theogouy, Hyperion becomes his father by the same* pro(^esi^ 
which made Zeus the son of Kronos, — his mother being 
Theia, the brilliant, or Euryphaessa, the shedder of the 
broad light. In the former poems he rises evei^ morning 
from a beautiful lake by the deep-flowing stream of Oceadi, 
and having accoinjdished his journey across the heaven 
plunges again into the western waters. Elsewhere this 
lake becomes a magnificent palace, on which poets lavished 
all their wealth of fancy ; but this splendid abode is none 

' So transparent are all these names, boon altogether unaware of the snurres 
and so many Jlie combinations in wliioh of flie rnatorials with which they liaa to 
they are presented to us, that even the deal, 
lat er niythographers can scarcely have - See note 5, p. 10. 
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other tlmn the house of Tantalos, the treasury of Ixion, the 
palace of Allah- ud-doen in the Arabian tale, Tlirough the 
heaven his chariot was borne by gleaming steeds, the Holiits 
a.nd Harits of the Veda ; but his nightly journey from the 
west to the east is accomplished in a golden cup wrought by 
Ilephaistos, or, as others had it, on a golden bed. But greater 
than his wealth is his wisdom. He secs and knows all things ; 
and thus when Hekate’ cannot ansAver her question^ Helios 
tells DcimUer to what place Korc has been taken, mid again 
informs Ilephaistos of the faithlessness of Aphrodile. It is 
therefore an inconsistency %vhei], the poet of the Odyssey 
rt^presents him as not aware of the slangliter of his oxen by 
Ihiryloelios, until the daughters of Neaira bring him the 
tidings ; but the poet returns at once to the t;rue myth, Avhen 
ho malces Helios utter the threat that unless he is avenged, 
he wiU straiglitway go and shine among the dead. These 
cattle, which in the Vedic hymns and in most oilier Greek 
myths are the beautiful clouds of the Phaiakian land, are 
here (lilce tlie gods of the Arabian Kmiba), the days of the 
lunar year, seven herds of fifty each, the number of , which 
is never increased or lessened; and their death is tlie 
wasting of time or the killing of the days by the comrades of 
Odysseus, 

The same process which made Helios a son of Hypenoii 
made him also the father of Phabthdn, In the Iliad he is 
Helios Phaethon not less than Helios Hyperion ; but when 
the name had come to denote a distinct personality, it served 
•a convenient puiq)ose in accounting for some of the pheno- 
mena of the year. The hypothesis of madness was called in 
to e.^)la.iii the slaughter of the boy Eunomos by ilcraklcs ; 
but it was at the least as reasonable to say that if the sim 
destroyed tlie fruits and flowers which his genial Avarmtk 
had called into life, it must be because some one who had 
not the skill and the strength of Helios was holding the 
reins of liis chariot.^ Hence in times of excessive heat or 
drought the phrase ran that Phaethoii, the mortal son of aai 
undying father, was unable to guide the horses of Helios, 

‘ This is the Irish stoi^ of Cuchyllin and Fordiah. Fergusson, Irish before 
the Conquest, j 
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BOOK while the tiiunderstorm, which ended the droup^lit and dis- 
II ^ 

comfited Vritra and the Sphinx, dealt also the deathblow to 

Phaethon and plunged him into the sea. The tears of the 

Heliades, his sisters, like the drops which fell fromvthe eyes 

of Zeus on the death of his son Sarpeddn, answet: to the 

down-pouring rain which follows the discharge of the 

lightning. 

J»arroklos PliaeilicMi, 'then, is strictly a reflection of his father with 

luiicljos. his beauty and all his splendour, but without his dis- 

cretion or his strength ; and the charge given to him that he 
is not to whip the fiery steeds is of the very essence of tlie 
story. If he would but abstam from this, they would bring 
him safely to his j(>urney’s end ; but he fails to obey, and is 
smitten. Tlie parallel between this legend and that of 
Patroklos is singuhirly exact. Mr. Grotc has remarked the 
neutral characters and vaguely defined personality both of 
Patroklos and of Telemachos, and we are justified in laying 
special stress on the tact that just as Phaethon is allowed to 
drive the horses of Helios under a strict charge that he shall 
not touch them with his whip, so Achilleus suffers Patroklos 
to put on his armour and ascend his chaiiot under the in- 
junction that so soon as he has driven the Trojans from the 
ships he is not to attempt to pursue them to the city. Pa- 
troklos disobeys the command and is slain by Ilektor ; but 
the sorrow of tlio Heliades is altogether surpassed by the 
fiery agony of Achilleus. It is iu truth impossible not to see 
the same w^eakened reflection of a stronger personality in the 
Latin Eemus the brother of Bomulus, in Arjuna the cotvi-* 
panion of Krishna, in Peirithoos the associate of Tlieseus, 
and in all the other mythical instances cited by Cicero as 
examples of genuine friendship. In the folk-lore of the East 
these secondaries, represented by faithfiil John in the Teu- 
tonic story, reappear as Luxman in the legend of Riimah, and 
as Butti in the tale of Vicrain Maharajah. Nor can we fail to 
discern the same idea in the strange story of Absyrtos, the 
younger and weaker brother of the wise and unscrupulous 
Medeia, who scatters his limbs in the sea to stay the pursuit 
of Aietes,— a vivid image of the young sun as torn into pieces 
among the vapours that surround him, while the light falling 
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in isolated patches on the sea seems to set bounds to the 
encroaching darkness which gives way before the conqueror 
of the elands. 

The s^ughter of the Kyklopes brought on Phoibos the 
sentence of ^ year’s servitude; and thus we have in the myth 
of Apoll6n himself the germs of the hard bondage which 
weighs down Herakles through his whole career, and is only 
less prominent in the mythical histories of Perseus; TJies(.nis, 
and other heroes, who, like Achilleqs, fight in a qnn.h’el which 
is not of their own choosing or making.^ The master whom 
Phoibos serves is one between wdjioin and himself there is 
no such contrariety of wdll as marks the relations of Hcraldes 
with Eurysthens. He is no hard exacter of tasks set in mere 
caprice to tax his servant’s strength to the utmost; hut he is 
well content to liave under his roof one who, lilce the Brownie 
of modern superstition, has brought with him health and 
wealth and all good things. One thing alone is wainting, 
and this even Phoibos cannot grant him. It is the life of 
Alkestis, the pure, the devoted, the self-sacriHcing, for it had 
been told to Adinetos thaf he might escape death, if only his 
pa!‘<Mits or his wife would die in his stead, and Allceslis has 
tjilcen the doom upon herself.'^ Thus in the very ])rime of her 
beauty slie is summoned by Thanatos, death, to leave her 
home and children, and to cross with liim the gloomy stream 
wliieli separates the land of the living from the regions of the 
dead; and altliough Phoibos intercedes for a short respite, 
tlie gloomy being whose debtor she is lays his icy hands 
izpqii her and will not let her go until the mighty Herakles 
grapples w'itli him, and having by main force rescued her 
from his grasp, brings her back to Admetos. Such is the 
story told by Euripides, a story in wdiicli the chara.cter of 
Herakles is exhibited in a light of broad burlesque alto- 
gether beyond that of the Hymn to Hermes. We see in it 
at once the main features of the cognate legends. It is 

^ ‘ The thought of the sun as a bond- luea, like a tied beast who goes over 
num led the Peruvian Inca to deny Jiis round and ruiiiul in the same track.’ — 
pretension to be the doer of all things; ^lax MiiUer, Chqy^, ii. I Hi. 
for, if he wore free, he would go and ^ Jlcuce the connection of the name 
visit otlier parts of the heavens wlujro with that of Alkinciie or of (Atheue) 
he had never been. He is, said the Alalkouicne. 
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essentially the myth of Orpheus who like Admetos must be 
parted from his lovely bride, and who differs from Admetos 
only in this, that he must go and seek for her himself. In 
the one story the serpent stings and causes the death of 
Eurydike : in the other, when Admetos enters his bridal 
chamber on the day of his marriage, he sees on the bed a 
knot of twisted snakes, the omen of the grief that is coming. 
But although.! Aik&tis may die, deal 1 1 cannot retain dominion 
over her J and thus we l^ave again the story of the simple 
phrases that the beautiful dawn or twilight, who is the bride 
of the sun, must die aftensunset, if the sun liimself is to live 
on and gladden the world with liis light, — must die, if she 
herself is to live again and stand before her husband in ail 
her ancient beauty. At this point the myth of Admetos stops 
short, just as the Odyssey leaves the chief, after his toil is 
ended, with the faithful Penelope, although it hints at a 
coming separation wdiicli is to end in death. The legend of 
Admfd;OS carries on the talc a step further, and the vanishing 
of Eurydike just as she reaches tlio earth, is the vanishing 
of Daphne from Apollon, of Arethousa from Alpheios, or it 
is the death of Prokris slain by the unwitting Iveplialos. 

But this idea of servitude which is thus kept in the back- 
ground in the myths of Apollon serves as the links which 
connect together all the i)hases and scenes of the life of 
Ilerakles. He is throughout the toiling, suffering hero, \vho 
is never to reap any fruit of his labour, and who can be 
cheered even by the presence and the love of lole, only w'lieii 
the fiery garment is eating deep into his flesh. hen thi^ 
idea on{*o became prominent., a series of ta.sks and of suc- 
cessful achioveinonts of these tasks was the inevitable sequel. 
What is there which the sun-god in his majesty and power 
cannot accomplish? What part of the wide universe is 
there which his light cannot penetrate? It mattered not 
whither or ag<ainst what foes Enrystlieus might send him ; 
he must assuredly return triumphant over every adversary. 
On this fruitful stem would grow up a wealth of stories which 
mythographers might arrange according to any system sug- 
gested by their fa.ncy, or wdiich might be modified to suit 
any passing whim or local tradition and association 5 and so 
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long as we remember that such systematic arrangements are 
results of recent ages, we may adopt any such plan as the 
most convenient way of dealing with the endless series of 
legends, all of them more or less transparent, and all pointing 
out with un inistakeable clearness the character of the hero 
who is the greatest reprevsentation of Indra on Hellenic 
soil. From first to last, his action is as beneficent to tlie 
children of men as it is Rital to the enemies of light, and the 
child wlio strangles in his cradle tbe deadly snakes of dark- 
ness grows up into the irresistible hero whom no danger can 
daunt and no ditficulties can baffle* 

The .iiiiinense number of CKploits attributed to him, the 
arrangement of wliicli seems to have afibrded a special 
delight to more recent my thographers, would lead us to expect 
a large variety of traditions modified by local associations. 
To go Wirougli them all would bo an endless and an uiipr«>- 
titable task; and we may safely ax'.cept the notices of tlse 
Homeric and lyric poets as tlio more genuine forms of tlu' 
myth. Like Pboibos, Hermes, Dionysos, and otliers, he is 
a son of Zeus, born, as some said, in brilliant Argos, w as 
others related, in tlio Boiotian Thebes. With him is born 
his twin brother Iphiklos, the son — so the tale went — of 
Amphitryon ; and tlius the child of the mortal father si.ands 
to tlio son of the uiulying king of Olympos in the relaficfi 
of rhaethon to Helios, of Patroklos to Achilleus, or of Telo- 
maclios i;0 the chieftain of Itlraka. The subjection of Ihc' 
hero to his kinsman was brought about by the fcdly of Zeus, 
wlip, on the day of liis birth, boasted himself as the father of 
one who was to rule over nil the house of Perseus. Htb'c 
thereiipoii, urged on by Ate, the spirit of mischief, made Lim 
swear that the child that day to be bom of his lineage should 
be this ruler, and summoning the Eileithyiai bade them see 
that Eurystheus came into the world before Herakies. So 
wroth was Zeus when Here told him that the good man Eury- 
stheus must, according to his oath, be king of Argos, that he 
seized Ate by the hair of her head, and swearing that slio 
should never again da,rken the courts of heaven, hurled her 
from Olympos. Thus the weaker came to bo tyrant over the 
stronger ; but when the mythographers had systematized his 
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BOOK labours, thej related that Zeus made a compact by which 

— .J — . Herakles slioiild become immortal when lie liad brought his 
twelve tasks to a successful issue. The story of his birth 
tells us not only of the child in his cradle strangling the 
horrid snakes of darkness which seek to destroy their enemy, 
but of an inhincy as troubled as that of Telcphos or Oidipous. 
Like them, Alkmene, favouring the jealousy of Here, exposed 
the babe "on the plain which thence received the name of 
Herakles; audit ispickodaip, of course, by the dawn- goddess 
Athene, wlio beseeches Here, the queen of the blneljoa ven, to 
nourish it. The child bites hard, and Ilerc tliiigs it back to 
Atlifhie, who carries it to hel* mother.^ TJie boy grows up 
the model of liunian strength and power ; and his teathers 
point to the cloudland to wdiich he himself belongs. Aiito- 
lykos and Eurytos, by wliom he is taught to wrestle and to 
slioot Avith the bow, demote the light and splendour of 
morning ; Kastor, who shows him how to fight in heavy 
armour, is the twin brother of Polydeukes, these twins an- 
swering to the Vedic Asvins or horsemen ; aiid Linos, who 
teaclfes him music, is akin to Jlermes, Pau, Orpheus, and 
Amphion. The harper is slain by his pupil, and Amphitryon, 
retiring that his son might use his strength in a like way 
again, sends him to tend cattle, and in this task, which 
ill other myths is performed by Saranni or the daughters of 
Neiara, he lives until he has reached the full strcngtli of 
youth. Thus far wo have a time answering to the bright 
period in Avhicli Phoihos is tended by the nymphs in his 
infancy, Avhen his face is unsoiled, and his raiment all Avlrlti?, 
and liis terrible sword is not yet belted to his side. It is the 
picture of the unclouded sun rising in pure splendour, seeing 
the heavens which he must climb, and ready for the conflicts 
' which may await him — gloomy mists and angry stormclouds. 
The moral aspect which this myth may be made to assume 
must be that of self-denial. The smooth road of indulgence 
is the easiest on which to travel ; he Avho takes the rugged 
path of duty must do so from deliberate choice ; and thus 
the brave Herakles, going forth to his long series of labours, 
suggests to the sophist Prodikos the beautiful apologue in 

( * Biod. iv. 9. 
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which Arete and Kakia, virtue and vice, each claim his obe- 
dience, as Aphrodite and Athenfi each claim the golden 
prize which Paris must adjudge. The one promises endless 
2>leasures here and hereafter ; the other holds out the pro- 
spect of hard days followed by healthful slumbers, and warns 
him that notliing good was ever won without labour, nothing 
great ever done without toil. The mind of Ilerakles is made 
up at oiioe ; and the greatest of all mythical herogs *is thus 
made to iiiforce the liighest lessoifs of human duty, and to 
present tlio highest standard of human action. The apologue 
is full of beauty and truth, and there is manifestly no harm 
in such a2)p]ieations of myths wlien the mytlis themselves 
are not strained or distorted in the process. Tlie images of 
self-restraint, of power used for the good of others, are pro- 
minent^in the lives of all or alim»st all the Zeus-born heroes ; 
but tliese are not their only as2>ects, and it is as nec(.\ssary to 
remember thsit other myths told of Ilerakles can no more be 
reconciled with this standard of generous self-devotion than 
the conduct of Odysseus as he apiu’oaches the Seirens’ island 
with the Christian duty of resisting temptation. 

Witli this high heroic temper Herakles sets forth for his 
first groat fight with the lion of Kithairon, and whether from 
its carcase or from that of the Nemeaii beast, he obtains the 
lion’s skin with, which he is seen so commonly represented, 
and which rea2)i)ears in the jackal’s skin in the story of the 
enchanted Hindoo rajah.' Tlie myth of the fifty daughters 
of Thostios or Tliespios, which in some versions is con- 
nected with his first great ex^doit, is akin to tliat of the fifty 
daughters of Danaos and the fifty children whom Astorodia 
bare to Ei?dymi 6 ii,® It is but one instance out of many in 


* With this lion’s .skin ninst hfi cora- 
parecl tlio li.sh-skiri witli wliich tlifi siin- 
pfod is rcpn\‘;oiit»;'d in the clinnictei’s of 
IVoleus and Onnes or Dagon, and 
wlildi might. 1)0 worn hy Phoibos J)oI- 
phinios. With tlm lator, it is simply a 
of tlm sun as rising like* Aphrodite 
from the sea ; the lion’s skin may denote 
perhaps tlio raimenl. of tawny cloud 
which the sun seems to trail hchirid liini 
as lio fights liis way through the vapours 
whom he is said to overeome. yoevol.i. 
p. 135. In liis chapters on Ancient 


FaifhJi and. M. jManry enters* 
at length into I he physiologie.al questions 
which on tlio lOueniiTistie hy]>()thcsis 
mu.st he eoniiecte<l with the myth of the 
Nomeaii Lion, However conclusive his 
arguments may be, the inquiry is almost 
superlluous. It cannot he necessary 
to di'^prove the existence of lions in 
tlie 1^‘Ioponnese, unless we must also 
disprove that of the Sphinx or the 
CliiuiHlra. 

- See p. 30. 
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w.hieh we have the sun under an aspect altogether incon- 
sistent with the ideal of Prodikos. Herakles is no longer 
the hero who imposes on himself a hard discipline, but the 
voluptuous wanderer who lias many loves in many lands. In 
his attack on the envoys of Erginos he is armed with a coat 
of mail brought to him by the dawn-goddess Athene, as 
Achilleus .and Sigurd wear the arrnOur brought to them by 
Thetis and Hjordis.^ The same thought suggested the gift 
of the bow and arrows from Phoibos, the lord of the spear- 
like sunbeams, of tlie sword from Hermes, whose stroke can 
split the forest trees, of the ppplos from Athene, the^ clear- 
faced morning. The arrows bestowed on him by A.pollon it 
must specially be noted are poisoned ; and these poisoned 
barbs are used by Philoktetes, who receives them from 
Neoptolemos, the child of Achilleus, the brilliant but a short- 
lived sun, and by Odysseus, whom Athene restores to youth- 
ful beauty as his life/s labour draws towards its end. But we 
have no historical evidence that poisoned arrows were used 
by any Hellenic tribes, or that they would not have regarded 
the employment of such weapons with the utmost horror. 
Kow then comes it to pass that the poets of the Iliad and 
Odyssey can attribute to the Achaiari heroes practices from 
which their kinsmen would have shrunk with disirnst ? The 
mystery is easily solved. The eqnwocation whicli tunied 
the violet-tinted rays of morning into spears was inevitable ; 
the change of the spears or arrows into poisoned barbs was, 
at the least, as natural and necessary.'^ • ^ ^ 

As the conquest of the lion of Kithairon is tlic first great 
exploit, so according to the systematising mytliographers 
the bringing up of the dog Kerberos'^ from Ilados is the 
last. This story is mentioned by the poet of the Odyssey, 

# 

* Ei’ginos the fatlier of Trophonins thus f;ir the equivocation clltfers from 
and AganuVh's’, the hiillilers of the that which turned livkaon into a wolf, 

Delphian shrine the myth of the and Arkas into a liear, tlicse n:im(?.s 

cliildroii of dnrkncss raining the nanctu- lieing in fact of the same signification, 
wry of t.)ie lor\l of light answering to tlie although the nionwho uttered them had 
legend which mnkes Apollon himself ceiled to ho conscious of it. 
tiie cliild of (Leto) the sombre- night. '' The mime .Kerlieros is tlio Swnskrit 

® The word i6s, which furnished iSurvurii, or Sambarw, one of the enemies 
■A name for tlie violet hue, for a spear, slain by Indra. — Max Miiller, ii. 

and for poison, is really a homonym 182, 188. 
traceable to two or three roots; and 
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who makes Horakles tell Odysseus that his sufferings are chap. 
but a reflection of the toils which he had himself undergone ^ 
by the tyranny of the mean Eurystheus, and that this task 
of bringing up the hound had been achieved by the aid of 
Athene and Hermes, the dawn and the breeze of morning.^ 

On this framework was built an elaborate superstructure, 
which we need not examine closely, but of which some at 
least of the details are significant. The slaughter of the 
Kentaiii’s by Horakles, for which he needed puilfication 
before descending to Hades, is th^ conquest and dispersion 
of the vapours by the sun as hq rises in the heaven ; and the 
crime of Horakles is only another form of that of Ixion. As 
he returns to the upper world he rescues Theseus, liiinself 
one of the great solar heroes, and the child of Aitlira, the 
pure aiy ; but Peirithods must remain behind, as Patroldos 
must die evcm though he be the friend of Achillens. The 
dog of Yania thus brought back is, of course, carried down 
again by Herakles to the nether Avorld. 

But the sun as he rises in the heaven acquires a fiercer The mnd- 
powor ; and thus Apollon becomes Ohrysaor, and Horakles 
becomes mad. It is the raging of the lieat which burns up 
the fruits of the earth wliich it has fostered, and so Herakles 
slays liis own children by Megara, and two also of the sons 
of Iphikles. At this point he is represented by some as 
asking the Pythian priestess where he should make his 
abode, and as receiving from her, instead of his former title, 

Alkaios or Alkidcs, the sturdy, the name of Herakles, the 
lieavenly.^ As such, he is the avenger of the fraud of Lao- 
niedon, who laid refused to pay the promised reconq)Oiise to 
Posrnddn dml Phoibos for building his walls and tending his 
flocks. As in the case of Ivepliens or of Oinens, the offended , 
deities send a monster to rav«age the fields of Ilion, and Lao- 
medon promises to bestow his immortal horses on any one 
who will slay it. But again he breaks his oath, by giving 
mortal steeds to Herakles when the beast has been killed. 

' 0(2. xi. fj26 : IK vili. 369. Tlio .spejiks of Zous ;i.s mad, hard of 

laU.er |»assi.ige is csp(M*ia!ly nolcwortliy lioait, a blmideror, and an obstacle in 
as indicating that clashing of wills her path. 

between Athene and Zens which iMr. - TJio name Herakles is the same as 
Oladstone is anxious lo keep as mueli Her!!, with the tcrAiination denoting 
tw possible in the background. Athene glory or renown. 
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The result is the first Trojan war mentioned in the Ififid, 
which relates how Herakles, coming with six ships and few 
men, shattered its towers and left its streets desolate.^ In 
other words, Heralcles is mightier than Agamemnon; he 
is the sun-god demanding his own recompense : the Achaians 
amoTig whom Achillens fights are the sun-children seeking 
to recover t]ic beautiful light of evening and the treasures 
which have been stolen with her from the west. 

Of tliie other exploits of Herakles, the greater number 
explain tliemselves. The Nemean lion is the ofiqning of 
Tvphon, Orthros, or Ecliidim; in other words, it is sprung 
from Vritra, the dark thief, and Ahi, the throttling snake of 
darkness, and it is as surely slain by Herakles as tlie snakes 
which had assaulted him in the cradle. Another child of 
the same horrid parents is the Lernaian Hydra., its very 
name denoting a monster who, like the Sphinx or the Panis, 
shuts up the waters and causes drought. It lias many heads, 
one being immortal, as tlio storm must constantly supply new 
clouds while the vapours are driven off by the sun into space. 
Hence the stoiy went that* although Herakles could bum 
away its mortal lieads, as the sun burns up the clouds, still 
he can but hide away the mist or vapour itself, which at its 
appointed time must again darken the sky. In tins fight 
he is aided by lolaos, the son of Iphildes, a name recalling, 
like that of lole, the viokt-tinted clouds which can be seen 
only when the face of the heaven is clear of tlie murky 
vapours. Hence it is that Eurystheus is slain when lolao^s 
rises from the under world to punish, him for deinauding* 
from the children of the dawn-goddess Athene the surrender 
of the Herakleids, who had found airiong them congenial 
^ liorne. The stag of Keryneia is, according to some versions, 
slain, in others only seized by Herakles, who bears it with 
its erolden antlers and brazen feet to Artemis and Phoibos. 

^ II. V. G40. T))is story is put into e dniipjlitei* of Laomodon, as in tlie 
the. mouth of iho llorakieid Tlepolemos 1/ bynn talc it falls on Androirit'da, tlie 
when lie is about to slay Sariiedbn. di n udder of Kepheus. ILn-aklcs, of 
Grote, ITM. Or. i. JJ88. The oilier crurso, plays the part of Perseus, and is 
irieidfiits simply repeat the story of led by Alli('’n6 and tho Trojans, who 
Kf'piuius. Tilt! oracle says thfit a build him a tower to help him in the 
niiiidt;ii must be gp’cn up to the sea- fight, 
monster, and the lot falls on llcsioue, 



THE MAltATnomAN AND CRETAN BULLS. 

Th^ light god is angry because he had thus laid hands on 
an animal sacred to his sister, and thus the stag becomes a 
cloud crowned with golden tints, and dispersed as the sun 
pursues it. The story of the Erymanthian boar is in some 
accounts transferred from Argos to Thessaly or Phrygia, the 
monster itself, which Herakles chases through deep snow, 
being closely akin to the Chimaira slain \y Bellerophon. 
In the myth of the Augeian stables Herakles plays the part 
of Indra, when he lets loose tAe waters imprisoned by the 
Pani.^ In this case the plague of drought is regarded not 

so much in its effects on the health of man as in its 

• • 

influence on nature generally, in the disorder, decay, un- 
seemliness, and filth which must follow from it. The clouds, 
here the cattle of Aiigeias, may move across the sky, but 
they^ drop down no water on the earth, and do nothing 
towards lessening the evil. Of these clouds Augeias pro- 
mises that Herakles shall become in part the lord, if he can 
but cleanse their stables. The task is done, but Augeias, 
like Lfiomedon, refuses to abide by his bargain, and even 
defeats Herakles and his cdmpanions in a narrow Eleian 
gorge. But the victory of Augeias is fatal to himself, and 
with Kteatos and Eurytos he is slain by Herakles. 

The myth of the Cretan bull seems to involve a confusion 
similar to that which luis led some to identify the serpent 
who is regarded as an object of love and affection in the 
Phallic worship, with the serpent who is always an object of 
mere »aversion and disgust.^ The bull which bears Europe 
^om the Phoinikian land is obviously the bull Indra, which, 
like the sun, traverses the heaven, bearing the dawn from the 
east to the west. But the Cretan bull, like his fellow in the 
Gnossian labyrinth, who devours the tribute children from the 
city of the dawm-goddess, is a dark and maligna.nt monster 

* This exploit, in the Norso story of Gaelic story of the Battle of the Birds, 
the IVIasterniaiil, is performed by the of which Mr. Campbell {Ta/es of ike 
prinetJ, who finds that, unless he guides West HigJdand.% i. 61) says that ‘it 
the pitchfork aright, ten pitchforks full might have- been taken from classical 
of filth e, 0 Tne in for every one that he mythology if it sUxxl alone, but Norwo- 
tosscs out, an ineidont which recalls the gian peasants and West Highlanders 
growth of the heads of tlie T^rnaian could not so twist tluj stoi-y of Hercules 
Hydra. This myth is repeated in the into the same shape.' 
tale of the Two Stepsisters, and in the * Sc© section ayi. of this chapter. 
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akin to the throttling snake, who represents the powers of 
night and darkness. This bull Poseidon, it is said, makes 
mad ; hut although Herakles carries it home on his back, he 
is compelled to let it go again, and it reappears as the bull 
who ravages the fields of Marathon, till it is slain by the 
hands of Theseus, who is the slayer also of the Minotauros. 
The clouds and vapours pursued and <jonquered by the hero 
are seen age in in the mares of Diomedes, which consume their 
master and are thus rendered tame, perhaps as the isolated 
clouds are unable to resist the sun when the moisture which 
has produced them has been subdued. They appear also as 
the Stymphalian birds, with claws, wings, and beaks resem- 
bling those of the Sphinx, and like her being eaters of 
human flesh or destroyers of men and beasts. These birds, 
it is said, had taken refuge in the Stymphalian lake, because 
they were afraid of the wolves — a phrase which exhibits the 
dark storm-clouds as dreading the rays (Lykoi) of the sun, 
which can only appear when themselves have been defeated. 
These clouds reappear yet again as the cattle stolen by Ge- 
ryon, and recovered by Herakles — a myth of which the 
legend of Cacus exhibits the most striking and probably 
the most genuine form. Nor is the legend of the golden 
apples guarded b}^ the Hesperides anything more than a 
repetition of the same idea, being itself, as we have seen, 
a resTilt of the same kind of equivocation which produced 
the mytlis of Lykaon, Arktouros, and Kallisto. 

In the girdle of Hippolyte we have one of those mysterious 
emblems which are associated with the Linga in the worship 
of Vishnu. It is the magic kestos of Aphrodite and the 
wreath of the Kadmeian Harmonia. Into the myth which re- 
lated how Herakles became its possessor, the inythographers 
have introduced a series of incidents, some of which do not 
belong to it, while others merely repeat each other. Thus, 
before he reaches the land of the Amazons, Herakles aids 
Lykos against the Bebrykes, in other words, fights the battle 
of the bright being against the roaring monsters who are his 
enemies ; and thus, after he has slain Hippolyte and seized 
the girdle, he visits Echidna, a being akin to the beautiful 
but mysterious «Melusina, who throws her spell over Eay- 
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mond of rodouse, and then takes vengeance on the Trojan chap 
Laomedon, slaying tlie bright SarpMon, who in the Ihad . 

falls by the spear of his descendant Tlepolemos. 

The narratives of these great exploits, which are commonly Myiiis in- 
known as the twelve labours of Herakles, are interspersed 
with numberless incidents of greater or less significance, i«g<^n{isof 
some of them plainly interpreting themselves. Thus, in his ot 
journey to the land of the Hesperides he is tormented by Horukles. 
the heat of the sun, and shoots Iris arrows at Heljos, who, 
admiring his bravery, gives him his golden cup in which to 
cross the sea. In Kyknos, the sbn of Ares the grinder or 
crushel*, he encounters an antagonist akin to Cacus, or even 
more formidable. With his father Kyknos invades the 
sacred precincts of Apollon^ where he sits on his fiery 
chariot while the earth trembles beneath the hoofs of his 
horses,* and the altar and grove of Phoibos are filled with 
the horrid glare. It is the thunderstorm which blackens 
the heavens at midday, usurping the phee of the lord of 
light, and lighting up his sanctuaiy, the blue heaven, with 
streams of deadly fire. Well may the poet say that against 
such a foe none but Herakles and his faithliil lolaos would 
dare to make a stand. But the son of Alkmen^, is journeying 
to Trachis, and Kyknos, whose chariot blocks \ip the road, 
must yield up the path or die. On the challenge of Herakles 
a furious conflict ensues, in which we see the spears of Indra 
hurled against his hateful enemy. The crasli of the thunder 
rolls through the heaven, and the big thunderdrops fall from 
sky.' At last Kyknos is slain, but Herakles is now con- 
fronted by Ares himself, whom he conquers although he 
cannot slay him. Ares is indeed not the passing storm, but 
the power from whom these storms come : he is that head of 
the Lernaian hydra which cannot die, and thus he escapes* 
with a thigh wound, while the body of KykiiQs, stripped of 
its glittering armour, is buried by Keyx. In Antaios^ Hera- 

^ A,9p. Herakl. 384. more clearly in the Teutonic devil. 

* Antaios, the uncouth awkward giant, Whether in Greek, Iliuihi, or other my- 
may be fairly taken us a type of the thology, tliese monsters are f^enerally 
Teutonic Ti*oll', in whom is combined outwitted, and honee uothiii^ is gained 
the unsightliness of Polyplmmos with by hypotheses which see in these Trolls 
the stupidity which, tolerably character- tlio aboriginal iiihabitauts wdio had not 
istic of the Kyklops, is brought out still wit enough to hold Jheir ground against 
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kies encounters the giant who, under the name of Polyphfi- 
mos, seeks to crush Odysseus. Like the latter, the Libyan 
monster is a son of the sea-god — the black storm-vapour 
which draws to itself new strength from the earth on which 
it reposes. Hence Ilerakles cannot overcome him until he 
lifts him off the earth and strangles him in the expanse of 
heaven, as the Sun cannot burn up.and disperse the vapours 
until his .heat has lifted them up above the surface of the land. 

The forcer heats of summer may, as we have seen, suggest 
the idea not only that another hand less firm than that of 
Helios is suffering his fiery horses to draw too near the earth, 
but that Helios himself has been smitten with madness, and 
cares not whether in his ffiry he slays those whom he has 
most loved and cherished. The latter idea runs through the 
myths of the raging Herakles, and thus, when lie has won 
Iol6 the daughter of Eurytos as the prize for success in 
archery, her father refuses to fulfil the compact because a 
being who has killed one bride and her offspring may repeat 
the crime : and thus he is parted from lole at the very 
moment of winning her. It is the old story of Daphne, 
Prokris, or Arethousa, with this difference only that the 
legend of lole belongs to the middle heats of summer. But 
Herakles may not be injured with impunity. The beautiful 
cattle of Eurytos are feeding like those of Helios in the pas- 
tures where the children of Neaira tend them, and Herakles 
is suspected of driving them away, as the tinted clouds of 
morning tide vanish before the sun. His friend Iphitos 
pleads his cause, but when he asks the aid of Herakles in 
recovering the lost cattle, the angry hero turns on his friend 
and slays him. The friendship of Herakles is as fatal to 


the new invaders of the land, and who 
therefore hetook themselves to the 
mountains. It is of the very essence of 
the myths of Indra, Herakles, Eellero- 
phonles, Perseus, or any other light- 
born heroes, that they should bo victo- 
rious over the enemies opposed to them, 
and that these enemies should appear in 
horrible shapes which yet are not so for- 
midable as they seem; in other words, 
they cannot stand against the hero 
whose insignificant stature and mean 
appearance they held despised. All that 


wc need say is that they become more 
stupid us we go further north. The 
Kykl6ps of the Odynmf is not quite 
such a fool as the Troll who slits his 
stomach that he may eat the more, be- 
cause ‘ Hoots who ate a match with the 
Troll ’ and has made a slit in the scrip 
which he carries under his chin, assures 
him that the pain is nothing to speak of. 
The giant in the story of the Valiant 
Tailor (Grimm) is cheated much in the 
same fashion. 
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Iphitos as that of Acliilleus to Pati’oldos. Incident is now 
crowded on incident, all exliibiting the working of the sumo 
idea. It is the tiino of the wild simoom. Heraklcs ap- 
proaclies the sanctuary of Phoibos, but the Pythia will yield 
no answer to liis questions, and a contest follows between 
Heraldes and Phdibos liimself, which is ended only when 
Zeus siiiKhirs tliem by jii flash of liglitning. \Vljon tlius for 
the time discomfited, he is told that he can be loo'sed froin 
his madness and again become Sound in mind only by con- 
senting to serve for a time as a bondman; and thus the myth 
which makes Apollon serve in 1:he house of Admetos, and 
which made Heraklcs all his life long tlic slave of a mean 
tyrant, is again brought into the story. He is now sold to 
Omphale (the correlative of Omphalos), and assumes some- 
thing^like f lie guise of the lialf- feminine Dionysos. But even 
with this story of subjection a vast nnmlxjr of exploits are 
interwoven, among these being the slaying of a serpent on 
the river Bygaris and the hunting of the Kalydoniaii boar. 

The tale of his return from the conquest of Ilion presents 
the same scenes under slightly different colours. * In his 
fight witli the Meropes lie is assailed by a shoAver of stones, 
and is even Avounded by Cbalkodon, — another thunder- 
storm recalling the fight Avith Ares and ICyknos : and tlie 
same battle of the elements comes before us iii tlic next task 
which Athchie sets him, of fighting with the giants in tlic 
burning fields of Phlegrai. These giants, it had b(‘e:n fore- 
told, were to be conquered by a mortal man, a notion wliicli 
^akes another form in the surprise of Polyplieinos when he 
finds himself outAvitted by so small and insignificant a being 
as Odysseus. At this point, after his return to Argos, some 
inythographers place his marriage Avith Ange, the mother 
of Telephos, Avhose story reproduces that of Oidipous or 
Perseus. 

His union Avith Diuancira, the daughter of the Kalydoniaii 
chief, brings us to the closing scenes of his troubled and 
tumultuous career. The name points, as avo haA-e seen, to 
the darkness which was to be his portion at the ending of 
his journey, and here also his evil fate pursues him. His 
spear is fatal to the boy Eunomos, as it had been to the 
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BOOK children of Meffara ; but a.ltliouo-h in tliis instance the crime 
^ . liad been done unwittingly, Ilerakles would not accept the 
pardon tendered to him, and he departed into exile wdth 
Dmaneira. At the ford of a river Heraldos entrusts her to 
tlie charge of the Kentaur Nessos, who iicted as fcrrymaii, and 
who attempting to lay hands on Deianoira is fatally wrounded 
by the hero. In Ids last moments .Nes«os bids her preserve IdvS 
blood, as tjie sure iiieans of recovering her liusbaidrs love if 
it should be transferred to a'nother. The catfi strophe brought 
about by these 'words of Nessos is related by Sopliokles ; but 
before this end came, Ilerakles bad aided many tviends and 
vanquished many foes. Among these Avas Augeias, wdiom 
lie attacked at the hea<l of an Arkadian host, the men of the 
])riglit land. Against 1dm wore arinyed, lunong other allies 
of the Kleiaii king, Eiiiytos and Kteatos, the sons of the 
grinders or crushers ]\lolioiie and Aktor. But hero the 
strength of Ilerakles for a time fails liiin, and the enemy 
licsitatos not to attack him during his sickness ; but the 
liero lies in ambush, like the snu lurlving behind the clouds 
while Ills rays are ready to buiist forth like spears, and liaving 
slain some of Ids enemies, advances aiid takers tlio city of 
Elis, making riiyleus king in place of Aiigeias, whom he 
slays tog('tlier witli his children. 

'i iic aeutij When at length the eA^ening of Ids life ivas come, Deiaiieira 
received the tidings that her husband Avas returnijig in triumph 
(j’oni. the Euboian Oichalia., not alom^, but bringing Avith him 
the beautiful lole, whom lie had loved since tlu^ liour wjieii lie 
iirst put the shaft to his bow in the contest for that splendid ' 
prize. Now be had slain her father, as Perseus slew Akrisios 
and as Oidipous smote doAvu Laios, and the maideiif lierself 
Avas coming to grace his home. Tlieii the Avords of Nessos 
come back to the memory of the forsaken wife, avIio si.ee [)s iu 
Ids blood the Avliite garment Avhich at the bidding of Hera- 
kles Lichas comes to fetcli from Trachis. The hero is about 
to offer his sacrifice to the Kenaian Zeus, and he wishes to 
offer it up in peace, clad in a seemly robe of pure white, with 
the fair and gentle lole standing by his side. But so it is 
not to be. Scarcely has he put on the robe which Lichas 
brings than the ipoison begins to course througli his A''eins 
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and rack every limb with agony unspeakable, as the garment CHAP, 
given by Helios to Medeia consumed the flash of Glauke 
and of Kreon. Once more the sulFeriiig hero is lashed into 
madness, and seizing the luckless Lichas he hurls him into 
the sea. Thus, borne at last to the heights of Oita, he gathers 
wood, and charges those who are around him to set the 
pile on fire, when he shall have laid himself down upon it. 

Only the shepherd Poias ventures to do tlie hero’s, will : but 
when the flame is kindled, the thunder crashes through the 
heaven, and a cloud comes down which bears him' away to 
Olympos, there to dwell in everlasting youth with the radiant 
Hebe && his bride.' It is a -myth in which ^ looms a mag- 
nificent sunset,’*'* the forked flames as they leap from l.he 
smoke of the kindled wood being the blood-red vapours which 
stream from the body of the dying sun. It is the reverse of 
the piSture which leaves Odysseus with Penelope in all the 
brightness of early youth, knowing indeed that the night 
must come, yet blessed in the profound calm which has fol- 
lowed the storms and troubles of the past. It is the picture 
of a sunset in wild confusion, the multitude of clouds jlxurry- 
ing hither and thither, now hiding, now revealing the man- 
gled body of the sun, — of a sunset more awful yet not more 
sad than that which is seen in the last hours of Belleroplion, 
as he wanders through the Aleiaii plain in utter solitude, — 
the loneliness of the sun who has scattered the hostile va- 
pours and then sinks slowly down the vast expanse of pale 
light with the ghastly hues of death upon his face, while 
*ifbne is nigh to cheer him, like lole hy the funeral pile of 
Heraldes.*"' 

* ’riiero tras no reason why tho myth never wearied and never dyinf>, but as 
should stop short hero; aral the cycle journeying by the Ocean stream, afler 
already so many times repeated is smi-down to the spot wlieiice he comes 
carried on by making Ilorakles and again into sight in tlie morning. Henyo 
Hebe the parents of Alexiarcs and in tlie Orphic hymns lie is self-born, 

Aniketos, names which again denote the the wanderer along tho path of light 
irresistible strength, and the benignant (Lykabas) in which ho performs his 
nature of tho panmt whose blood Hows mighty exploits between tho rising and 
in their Vfsns. The name Alexiarcs the setting of the sim. He is of many 
belongs to the same class with Alexi- shapes, ho devours all things and pri). 
kakos, an epithet which Ilorakles shares duces all things, he slays and he lieals. 
with Zeus and Apollon, along with Eound his head he bears tho Morning 
Daphne phoros, Olympios, Pangenetor, and tho Night (xii.), and as living 
and oth(?rs. — Max Muller, Chips, ii, 89. thn^ugh the hours of darkness he wears 
. “ Max Muller, ih. ii. 88. a robe of stars {d(rTpoxiTuu\ 

® It was easy to tliink of Herakles as • 
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Of the Latin Hercules we need say but little here. The 
most prominent myth connected with the name in compara- 
tively rec'.ent times is that of the punishment of Cacus for 
stealing the oxen of the hero ; and this story must be taken 
along with the other legends which reproduce the great con- 
test between the powers of light and darkness set forth in 
the primitive myth of Indra and Ahi. The god or hero of 
whom the Latins told this story is certainly the same in 
character ‘^vith the Ilellenip son of Alkmene; but, as Niebuhr 
insisted, it is not less certain that the story must have been 
told from the first not of the genuine Latin Hercules or 
Herculus, a deity who was the guardian of boundaries, like 
the Zeus Ilerkeios of the Greeks, but of some god in whose 
place Hercules has been intruded, from the phonetic resem- 
blance between his name and that of Herakles. Apart from 
this story the Latin Hercules, or rather Recaranus, has no 
genuine mythology, the story of the Potitii and Pinarii being, 
like a thousand others, a mere institutional legend, to account 
for ceremonies in the later ritual. 

StiH less is it necessary to give at length the points of 
likeness or difterence hetw^een the Hellenic Herakles and 
the deities of whom Herodotos or other writers speak as the 
Herakles of Egypt or other countries. By their own admis- 
sion their names at least had nothing in common ; and the 
affinity between the Greek hero and the Egyptian Som, Chon, 
or Makeris, must be one of attributes only. It is, indeed, 
obvious that go where we will, we must find the outlines, at 
least, of the picture into which the Greek mind crowded such • 
an astonishing variety of life and action. The sun, as toiling 
for others, not for himself, as serving beings who are as no- 
thing in comparison with his own strength and splendour, as 
cherishing or destroying the fruits of the earth which is his 
bride, as faithful or fickle in his loves, as gentle or furions in 
his course, could not fail to be the subject of phrases which, as 
their original meaning grew fainter, must suggest the images 
wrought up with lavish but somewhat undiscerriing zeal into 
the stories of the Hellenic Herakles. Not less certainly 
would these stories exhibit him u ider forms varying in- 
definitely from the most exalted majesty to the coarsest bur- 
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lesque. He might be the devoted youth, going forth like CHAP. 
Sintram to fight against all mean pleasures, or the kindly . . 

giant who almost plays the part of a buffoon in the house of 
the sorrowing Admetos. Between the Herakles of Prodikos 
and that of Euripides there was room for a vast variety of 
colouring, and thus it was easy to number the heroes bearing 
this name by tens or by hjjindreds. The obvious resemblances 
between these deities would lead the Greeks to identify their 
own god with the Egyptian deity, and suggest to the, Egyp- 
tians the thought of upholding their own mythology as the 
sole source or fountain of that of Hdllas. 

But the mythical history of ‘Herakles is bound up with Repe- 
that of his progenitors and his descendants, and furnishes 
many a link in the twisted chain presented to us in the pre- ot 

historic annals of Greece. The myth might have stopped 
short wiiTi the death of the hero ; but a new cycle is, as we 
have seen, begun when Hebe becomes the mother of his chil- 
dren in Olyrnpos, and Herakles, it is said, had in his last 
moments charged his son Hyllus on earth to marry the 
beautiful lole. The ever-moving, wheels, in short, may hot 
tarry. The children of the sun may return as conquerors in 
the morning, bringing with them the radiant woman who 
with her treasures had been stolen away in the evening. 

After long toils and weary conflicts they may succeed in bear- 
ing her back to her ancient home, as Perseus bears Danad 
to Argos ; but not less certainly must the ti’iumpli of the 
powers of darkness come round again, and the sun-children 
be •driven from their riglitful heritage. Thus was framed 
that woful tale of expulsion and dreary banishment, of efforts 
to return ma^ny times defeated but at last successful, which 
make up the mythical history of the descendants of Herakles. 

But the phenomena which rendered their expulsion necessary 
determined also the direction in which they must move, and 
the land in which they should find a refuge. The children 
of the sun can rest only in the land of the morning, and ac- 
cordingly it is at Athens alone and from the children of the 
dawn-goddess that the Herakleids can be sheltered from 
their enemies, who press them on every side. Thus we find 
ourselves in a cycle of myths which might be repeated at will, 
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which in fact were repeated many times in the so-called pre- 
historic annals of Greece, and which doubtless would have 
been repeated again and again, had not the magic series 
been cut short by the dawn of the historical sense and the 
rise of a real historical literature. 

In the Argive tradition the myth of Perseus is made to 
embrace the whole legend of Herafeles, the mightiest and the 
most widely known of all the mythical heroes of the Greeks. 
It is as belonging to the'race of Perseus, and as being by the 
arts of Here brought into the world before his cousin, that 
Eurystheiis becomes the 'tyrant of Herakles. Yet the stoiy 
of Perseus is essentially the same as the story of liis more 
illustrious descendant ; and the profound unconsciousness of 
the Argives that the two naiTatives are in their groundwork 
identical is a singular illustration of the extent to which 
men can have all their critical faculties lulled to sleep by 
mere difference of names or of local colouring in legends 
which are only modifications of a single myth. In either case 
we have a hero whose life, beginning in disasters, is a long 
wseries of labours undertaken at the behest of one who is in 
every way his inferior, and who comes triumphantly out of 
these fearful ordeals, because he is armed with the invincible 
weapons of the dawn, the sun, and the winds. Kor is there 
perhaps a single feature or incident in the whole myth to 
which a parallel is not furnished by other Hellenic, or even 
other Argive, legends. Before his birth, Akrisios, his mother’s 
father, learns at Delphoi, like the Theban Laios, that if* his 
daughter has a child, that child will be his destroyer.* ’At 
once then he orders that Danae shall be shut up in a brazen 
tower, an imprisonment answering to that of Persephon^ in 
the land of Hades, or of Brynhild in Nifiheim. But here, as 
with them, a deliverer is wanted ; and this deliverer is Zeus, 
the lord of the life-giving ether, who had wooed Leda in 
the form of the white swan, the spotless cloud, and who now 
enters the dungeon of DanaS in a golden shower, the glitter- 
ing rays which herald the approach of spring with its new 
life for the trees and flowers. Thus in his mother’s dreary 
prison-house the golden child ‘ is born ; and Akrisios in his 

* Xpvff6iraTf,os, the Gold Child, in Grimm’s collection of Teutonic stories. 
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wrath decrees that his daiiglitor and her baho shall share ciiai\ 
the doom of Oidipous and Dioiijsog. Like Semele, slie is 
j laced with the infant in a chest or ark, ^Y]^icll is thrust out 
into the sea, and carried hy the waves and tide to tlie island 
of Seriphos, wdiero the vessel is seen by Diktys, wlio of 
(joarse is fisliing, and by him Danae and lier child are ta.k(ii] 
to the house of his brotljer Polydektes, the ch^ef.of tiu> 
island, a myth whicli wo have to compare with tl^ose of 
Artemis Diktynna and Persephone. * Throughout tlie» story, 

Diktys is the kindly being whose heart is Idled with pity for 
the sorrowing mother, wlvile Polydektes, a name identical 
nith iliat of Hades Polydegmon, is lier iinrelenihig perse- 
cutor. He is thus a chaiupion of the lord of light, Avhieh is 
reflected in his name as in that of Diktyinia and the Diktaiaii 
cave in (h*et(‘; and the ecpiivocatioii in the one case is pre- 
cisely the same as in the other. Polydektes now tries all Ins 
arts to win Danae, and his elforts at once reiaill tlie temt>ta- 
tioM of Sai'ama by Paul ; but Danae is trin^ to her child and 
to his tatlier, and Polydektes resolves to bo rid of the youth 
who stands thus in his way. So, like Eurysilnms, he sends 
liim avvay with a. strict charge that he is not to return unless 
he brings witli liiin the Gorgon’s head, the sight of winch 
can treezo every living being into stone. Thus tlic dawn 
is parted from lior son, for Plioibos himself must leave his 
uiotlier Lett) and begin liis 'westw^ard journey.^ Ko starts 
uioric, and as lie thinks unbefriended, but with tlio liigli and 
generous spirit wdiicli marks the youthful llerakles in the 
apologue of Prodikos, and heavenly beings come to his aid 
as Arete jn’oinises to strengthen the son of Alkmeiie. Prom 
the dawn-goddess, Athene, he receives the mirror into which 
he is to gaze when he draws his sword to smite the inorial 
th)rgon, the fiend of darkness; from Hermes he obtains tlie 
sword wdiich never fiills in vain ; and the Nymphs bring him 
the bag in which he is to carry away the head of Medousa, 
the taru-kappe or invisible helmet of Hades, and the golden 
sandals ‘which will bear him along as sw'iftly as a. dream, — in 
other words, the golden chariot of Helios, or tin? armour of 

* It NieLulp.' is riglit in oonnectliig namij Danae is only aiiotlKT fopin ot 
‘ '‘gel her the nam(‘S Da linos, Dauaos, A hand and Alliene, oj Daliaiia and 
i-^vinus, Lakiiius, Latinns, &e., the Daphne. See vt/l. i. p. 212. 
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ROOK Aclillleus, wliicli bears him up as a bird upon the wing. lie 
- r'™-' is now the Chrysaor, armed for the battle and ready for his 
jouniey ; and like the sun, he may veil himself in clouds 
when he wishes not to be seen. But lie cannot reach the 
Gorgon^s den until he has first passed the home of tln^ 
Graiai, the land of the gloaming, whose solitary eye and 
tooth he refuses to restore untri they have pointed out the 
road which shall bring him to his journey’s end. In other 
words, the sun must go through the twilight-land before he 
can pierce the regions of utter darkness and reappear in the 
beautiful gardens of the Hyperboreans, the asplmdel mea- 
dows of the tinted licavons of morniiig. AVhon at length 
his task is done, and he turns to go to tlie upper world, the 
Gorgon sisters (the clouds of darkness) stai't np in fury, and 
their brazen talons almost seize liim as he reaches^ the clear 
bine heaven, which is called the laud of the brilliant Ethi- 
opians. Here, again, the same war is going on in wdiich he 
has already been the conqueror. The stormcloud is seeking 
to devour the dawn and to blot out its tender light; in other 
words, the Libyan dragon seeks to make Andromeda Ins 
prey, as the maidcni stands motionless on the rock to which 
she has been fastened. The monster is soon destroyed, as the 
Sphinx is soon discomfited by Oidipous ; and the awful 
power of the Gorgon’s glance is seen in the death of Phineus, 
and in the merciful ending of tlie long labours of Atlas. 
But the great work remains yet to be done, the avenging of 
the wrongs of Danae, as tlie Achaiaiis fought to 'aven^e^ the 
griefs and woes of Helen. The vengeance of Perseus must 
be as terrible as that of Achilleus or the stern chieftain of 
Ithaka. But when Polydektes and his abettoTs have been 
turned into stone and Diktys made king of the land, Perseus 
yields up his magic weapons to the gods who gave them, and 
departs with his mother to the old home in Argos. Once 
more Danae treads her native soil, as Helen graces the halls 
of Menelaos when Paris the thief has been slain. But the 
doom pronounced by the Delphian priestess was still tin- 
fulfilled; and Akrisios no sooner hears that Perseus is 
coming than he flies to Larissa. Thither Perseus follows 
him, not as a foe, but as a friend, and takes port in the 
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games which Teutamidas the chief holds in his honour. 
Presently a quoit hurled by Perseus lights on the feet of 
Akrisios, and the prophecy is accomplished which makes 
Oidipous, Romulus, and Cyrus slay their parents or their 
grandsires. The sequel is given in two versions, correspond- 
ing to the choice given to Achilleus.^ In the one Perseus 
returns to Argos, and theje dies in peace ; in the other grief 
and shame for the death of Akrisios drive him to abandon 
his Argive sovereignty for that of Tiryns, where his kjinsman 
Megapenthes is king. In the latter, he may be compared 
with Bellerophon wandering in glooln and loneliness through 
the Aleian plain ; in the former we have the tranquil time 
which follows the great vengeance of Achilleus and Odysseus. 
Thus as the un willing destroyer even of those whom he loves, 
as the conqueror of monstrous beasts and serpents, as toiling 
for a mean aiid cruel master, yet as coming forth in the end 
victorious over all his enemies, Perseus is at once the fore- 
father and tlie counterpart of Herakles. Ho is himself born 
in Argos the bright land, as Phoibos springs to life in Delos 
or ArtemivS in Ortygia ; but his mother Daiiae is almoilt as 
neutral and colourless as Leto or lokaste or Hekab^ or 
Semele. The Argive tradition runs in a circle, and the 
Athenian myth, jealously prized as a w’^holly independent 
history, is made up of the same materials. The practical 
identity of the Athenian legend of Theseus and the Argive 
legend of the son of AlkmfinS suggested the proverb ‘ Another 
Herakles^ ’ nor, if attention had been specially fixed on the 
task of tracing oxit such resemblances, would very keen powers 
of criticism have been needed to show^ that the same process 
might be applied to the legends of aU the Hellenic tribes. 

The myth of Theseus is indeed more transparent than that 
of his two great kinsmen. As Perseus is the son of the 
golden shower, so is Theseus the child of Aithra, the pure air ; 
and if in one version he is said to be a son of Aigeus, king 
of Athens, in another he is called a son of Poseidon, as Ath^nS 
is Tritogeneia, and Aphrodite comes up from the sea ; but 
Aigeus himself is only Poseidon under a name denoting the 
dash of the waves on the shore, and when Apollodoros speaks 

* iZ. ix. 411 ; xvi. 685. 0 
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BOOK of Aigeus as a son not of Pandion but of Skyrios, we are still 
— in the same magic circle, for the island of Skyros seems to have 
been noted especially for the worship of the Ionian Poseidon.^ 
In some of its earlier incidents the myth carries us to the story 
of Sigurd and Brynhild. Ashe grows up his mother tells him 
that a great work lay before him so soon as he could lift the 
great stone beneath which lay his father’s sword and sandals, 
the sword and sandals which Perseus had worn when he 
went to the Gorgons’ land. Thus gaining these prizes as 
Sigmund obtained the good sword Gram, Theseus started on 
that career of adventure' and conquest which, with differences 
of local colouring and detail,* is the career of Oidipoiis, Melea- 
gros, Belleroph6n, Odysseus, Sigurd, Grettir, and other my- 
thical heroes, as well as of Herakles and Perseus. Like 
these, he fights with and overcomes robbers, murderers, 
dragons, and other monsters. Like some of them*, also, he 
is capricious and faithless. Like them, he is the terror not 
only of evil men but of the gods of the underworld. 

The six At his birth Poseidon gave to his son the three wishes 
hts^first appear again and again in Teutonic folk-lore, and 

journey. sometimes in a ludicrous form.® The favour of the sea- 
deities is also shown in the anecdote told by Pausanias ® that 
when Minos cast doubts on his being a son of Poseidon, and 
bade him, if he were such, to bring up a ring thrown into the 
sea, Theseus dived and reappeared not only with the ring 
but with a golden crown, which Aphrodite herself had placed 
upon his head. His journey from Troizen to Athens is sig- 
nalised by exploits which later mythographers regarded^ as 
six in, number, as twelve were assigned to Herakles. They 
are all, as we might expect, merely different forms of the 
great fight waged by Indra and Oidipous against Vritra, 
Ahi, or the Sphinx. Thus the robber Periphetes is the club- 
bearing son of Hephaistos, who, being weak in the feet, uses 
his weapon to smite down the passers by — an image of the 
stormcloud which in a mountain pass seems to rest on the 
hill-side, and to discharge its fiery bolts on defenceless 

* Pi-eller, Gr. Myth, ii. 287. The * Eur. Hipp. 46. Preller, Gr, Myth. 
name Pandion is manifestly a mascu- ii. 288. 
line form of Pandia, an epithet of Selend, ® i. 16, 3 ; Preller, %b. 

the moon, vhen its full. 
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travellers below. But Sinis the robber, or plunderer, is his CHAP, 
kinsman, being like himself a son of Poseidon, and from his — — 
name Pityokamptes is the stormwind which bends the pine 
trees. Hence the myth went that he slew his victims by 
compelling them to bend a. fir tree which he allowed to fly 
back upon them, and that Theseus who caught him in his 
own trap nevertheless felt, that he needed to purify himself 
for the death of one who was also a son of the sea.' The 
same idea gave rise to the mytli of Phaia, the dark or, ashen- 
coloured sow of Krommyon, who shares the fate of all such 
monsters, and again to that of Skeiron, who hurls from the 
cliffs the travellers whom he has constrained to kneel and 
wash his feet,' and who in his turn is in like manner destroyed 
by Theseus. In Kerkyon, whose name apparently connects 
him with the Kerkopes, we have a reflection of Laios, Akri- 
sios, Amulius, and other beings who seek from fear for them- 
selves to destroy their children or their children’s children. 

The story of his daughter Alop^ is simply the story of Auge, 

Semele, Danae, and many others; but Kerkyon himself is 
the Eleusinian wrestler, who is defeated by Theseus in his 
own art and slain. The robber Prokroustes is a being of 
the same kind ; but the myth attached to his name does not 
explain itself like the rest, and may perhaps have been sug- 
gested by the meaning of the word which may denote either 
the process of beating or hammering out, or simply a down- 
right blow. In the latter case Prokroustes would simply be 
Sinis or Periphet^s under another name ; in the former, the 
sto^y of a bed to which he fitted the limbs of his victims by 
stretching them or cutting them off might not unnaturally 
spring up,* 

Theseus now enters the dawn city with a long flowing Theseus m 
robe, and with his golden hair tied gracefully behind his 
head; and his soft beauty excites the mockery of some 
workmen, who pause in their work of building to jest upon 
the maiden who is unseemly enough to walk about alone. 

It is the story of the young Dionysos or Achilleus in woman’s 

^ Preller has no doubt on this head, ischen Felsen, so hioss dieser Pass, 

‘Ps scheint wohl dass dicjser Skoiron. . . leicht in die See hinunterstiessen, wo die 
oin Bild fur die heftigen Sturme ist, Klippeu seine Glioder zerschellten.’ 
welche den Wanderer von den Skoiron- Gr, Myth. ii. 290, ^ 
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■^tb ; but Theseus is mightier than they, and, without saying 
a word, he unspans the oxen of the builders’ wag#, and 
hurls the vehicle as high above the temple pillars as these 
rose above the ground.* In the house of his fathers he was 
still surrounded by enemies. Aigeus was now wedded to 
the wise woman Medeia, who in her instinctive jealousy of 
the beautiful youth makes Aigeus an accomplice in her 
scheme, for poisoning him. The deadly draught is placed 
on the^ banquet-table, biit Aigeus recognises the sword which 
Theseus bears, and, embracing him as his, bids Medeia 
depart with her children to her own land. He encounters 
foes more formidable in the fifty gigantic sons of Pallas, who 
have thrust themselves into the place of Aigeus, as the 
suitors in lihaka usurp the authority of Odysseus ; but by 
the aid of the herald Leos, who betrays them, Theseus is 
again the conqueror.* He is, however, scarcely more than at 
the beginning of his toils. The fields of Marathon are 
being ravaged by a bull,® in whom we see a being akin to the 
terrible Cretan Minotauros, the malignant power of darkness 
hidlien away in its labyrinth of stars. In his struggle with 
this monster he is aided by the prayers and ofieriiigs of the 
benign and aged Hekale, whoso eyes are not permitted to 
look again on the youth whom she has so tenderly loved — a 
myth which brings before us the gentle Telephassa sinking 
down in utter weariness, before her heart can be gladdened 
once more by the sight of her child Europe.^ 

He has now before him a still harder task. . The bull 
which now fills Athenian hearts with grief and fear has his 
abode not at Marathon, but at Knossos. In the war waged 
by Minos in revenge for the death of his son 'And^ogeos, 
who had been slain on Attic soil, the Cretan king was the 
conqueror.® With the war had come famine and pestilence ; 

^ Pans. i. 19, 1; Proller, Gr, Afyth. * In the story of Krishna this bull is 
ii. 291. animated by the (lemon A rishta. Vishnu 

* These fifty sons of Pallas must Purana, H. H. Wilson, 636. 
be compared with the fifty sons and * The name Hekale is the same as 
daughters of J5gyptos, Hanaos, Aster- Ifekate and Hekatos, and thus, like 
odia and Selene. But these are clearly Telepha.ssa, has simply the meaning of 
nnages of the starry heavens ; and thus rays shot from a clisbint orb. 
the myth of the Pallantides is simply a * The myth of Androgeos has many 
story of the night vieing with, or usurp- versions. The most important exhibits 
ing the preiogatiV'Se of, the day. him as a youth of great beauty and 
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and tlius the men of Athens were driven to accept terms 
whici^, bound them for nine years to send yearly a tribute of 
seven youths and seven maidens, as victims to feed the 
Minotauros. The period named is the nine years’ cycle, 
while the tribute children may represent the months of the 
lunar year. Twice had the black-sailed shij) departed from 
the haven with its dooiped freight when Theseus offered 
himself as one of the tribute children, to do battle with the 
monster. In this task he succeeds only through th^ aid of 
Ariadne, as lason does the bidding of Aietes only because he 
has the help of Medeia. The thread whicli the maiden 
places in his hand leads him through all the mazes of the 
murky labyrinth,^ and when the beast is slain, she leaves 
her home with the man to whom she has given her love. 
But she herself must share the woes of all who love the 
bright sun. Beautiful as she is, she must be abandoned in 
Naxos, while Theseus, like Sigurd, goes upon his way ; and 
in his place must come the vine-crowned Dionysos, who 
shall place on her head a glittering diadem to shine among 
the everlasting stars. Theseus himself fulfils the doom which 
places him among the fatal children. He forgets to hoist 
the white sails in token of victory, and Aigeus, seeing the 
black hue of the ship, throws himseK into the sea which 
bears his name. 

Ill another adventure he is the enemy of the Amazons, 
mysterious beings of whom it is enough to say that they are 
opposed or slaughtered not only by Theseus, but by Herakles, 
A(Siilleus, and Bellerophon, and that thus they must be 
classed with the other beings in whom are seen reflected the 
features of the cloud enemy of Indra. Their beauty, their fero- 
city, their seclusion, all harmonise with the phenomena of the 
clouds in their varying aspects of storm and sunshine ; ^ and 

promise, iinable to achieve the tasks of Achilleus for the death of his 
which may be done only by the greatest comrade. 

heroes. On this account, he is tom by * This is the work of Daidalos, the 
the Marathonian bull whom Aigous lias cunning smith ; and in Icelandic Volun- 
charged him to slay: in other words, durslius, the house of Way land, means a 
he is Patroklos striving to slay an labyrinth. 

enemy who can be conquered only by If the name be Greek at all, it 
Achilleu.s ; and the war which Minos seems to suggest a comparison with 
Wages answers to the bloody vengeance &d€\fos ; and the story of the cutting 
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thus their fight with Theseus in the streets of Athens would 
be the struggle of dark vapours to throw a veil over the city 
of the dawn, and their defeat the victory of the sun which 
drives away the clouds. They are thus at once the natural 
allies of the king of Ilion, the stronghold of the robber Paris, 
and the friends of his enemies ; for Antiope, who is stolen 
away by Herakles, becomes the bride of Theseus and the 
mother of Hippolytos,^ whose story exhibits the action of a 
moral sentiment which has imj)ressed itself even more deeply 
on the traditions of Thebes. Hippolytos is to Theseus what 
Patroklos is to Achillens, or Phaeth&n to Helios, the re- 
flection of the sun in all its ’beauty, but without its strength 
and power ; and the love of Phaidra (the gleaming) for the 
glorious youth is simply the love of Aj)hrodite for Adonis, 
and, like that of Aphrodite, it is repulsed. But Phaidra is 
the wife of Theseus, and thus her love for Hippolytos' becomes 
doubly a crime, while the recoil of her feelings tempts her to 
follow the example of Anteia in the myth of Bellerophon, 
Her trick. is successful; and Hippolytos, going forth under 
his ‘father’s curse, is slaimby a bull which Poseidon sends 
up from the sea, the vstorm-cloud which Theseus had fought 
with on the plains of Marathon. But Hippolytos, like Adonis, 
is a being whom death cannot hold in his power, and Askle- 
pios raises him to life, as in the Italian tradition Virbius, 
the darling of the goddess of the groves, is brought back 
from the dead and entrusted to the care of the nymph Egeria. 

Theseus, indeed, like Herakles, is seen almost everywhere. 
He is one of the chiefs who sail in the divine Argo to recover 
the golden fleece ; he joins the princes of Aitolia in the hunt 


oiF the hroasts would thus be the result 
of :i mistaken etymology. It should 
be acid<;d that some .see in the name an 
intensive force which makes it the 
ec|uivulent of the German * vielbe- 
briistete,’ and thus identify it with the 
Ephesian Artemis whose; images answer 
to this dtiseription, and who was 
worshipped as Amazo. The Amazon 
would thus be further identified M^ith 
Isis, the horned moon; and her wander- 
ings would follow a.s a matter of course, 
as in the myth of 16. With this must 
be compared the Eortuna Mammosa of 


the Latins, and seemingly the Teutonic 
Giza, Zizi, who was worshipped under 
the same form as the Ephe.sian Artemis. 
Some have supposed that Tacitus meant 
this deity, when he spoke of German 
tribes as worshipping Isis: others iden- 
tify the n<me with the Greek 
Nork. s. V. 

* Others make Hippolytos a son of 
Ilippolyte, the Amazonian queen, whose 
girdle Herakles brings to Eurystheus, 
and who is thus not the enemy of The- 
seus, as in some versions, but his bride. 
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of the Kalydonian boar, and takes part in the war of the 
Epigonoi before Thebes. But a more noteworthy myth is 
that which takes him, like Orpheus, into the nether world to 
bring back anotlier Eurydike in the form of the maiden Perse- 
phone. This legend exhibits another reflection of Theseus 
in Peirithoos, a son of Zeus or Ixion, the heaven or the 
proud sun, and Dia, the clear-shining dawn.' Peirithoos 
had already aided Theseus when he took Helen from 'Sparta 
and placed her in the hands of his »mother Aithra, an act 
requited in the myth which carries Aithra to Ilion and 
makes her the handmaid of Helen. • The attempt of Peiri- 
thoos ends as disastrously as the last exploits of Patroklos, 
and Theseus himself is shut up in Hades until Herakles 
comes to his rescue, as he does also to that of Prometheus. 
The presence of the Dioskouroi, the bright Asvins or horse- 
men, confplicates the story. These carry away Helen and 
Aithra, and when Theseus comes back from the unseen land, 
he finds that his stronghold of Aphidnai has been destroyed, 
and that Menestheus is king in Athens. He therefore 
sends his sons to Euboia, and has, tens to Skyros, where the 
cliief Lykomedes hurls him from a clift' into the sea, a death 
wliieli Kephalos inflicted upon himself at the Leukadian or 
White Cape. But though his own life closes in gloom, his 
children return at length with Aitlira from Ilion, and are 
restored, like the Herakleids, to their ancient inheritance. 

This is the Theseus who, in the pages of Thucydides, con- 
solidates the independent Attic Deinoi into one Athenian 
stal^yiOver which he rules as a constitutional sovereign, con- 
fining himself strictly to liis definite functions. There is 
nothing more to be said against the method by which this 
satisfactory result is obtained than that it may he applied 
with equal profit, if not with equal pleasure, to the stories of 
Boots and Jack the Giant-Killer. 

In the Corinthian tradition, Hipponobs, the son of Glankos 
or of Poseidon, is known especially as the slayer of Belleros, 
whom the same tradition converted into a near kinsman, 

’ The carrying off of Hippodamoia, is a myth of the wind-driven and stag- 
the bride of Peirithoos, at her wedding- goring cloud bearing away the golden 
least, by the drunken Eentaur Earytion, light into the distant heavens. 
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but in whom we are now able to discern a being whose 
features much resemble those of the gloomy Vritra. Like 
Perseus, Theseus, Phoibos, he is a son of the heaven or the 
sea; ^ and his career is throughout that of the sun journeying 
through thunderstorms and clouds. In his youth he attracts 
the love of Anteia, the wife of Proitos, who on his refusal 
deals with him as Phaidra dej^ls with Hippolytos ; and 
Proitos* believing her lies, sends him as the bearer of woeful 
signs ,which are to bid*‘Iobates, the Lykian king, to put the 
messenger to death. The fight with the monster Chimaira 
which ensues must conle before us among the many forms 
assumed by the struggle bettveen the darkness and the light ; 
and in the winged steed Pegasos, on which Bellerophon is 
mounted, we see the light-crowned cloud soaring with 
or above the sun into the highest heavens. But although 
he returns thus a conqueror, lobates has other toils still in 
store for him. He must fight with the Amazons and the 
Solymoi, and last of all must be assailed by the bravest of 
the Lykians, who, by the king’s orders, lurk in ambush for 
hiili. These are all slain by his unerring spear ; and Hippo- 
noos is welcomed once more to the house of Proitos. But 
the doom is not yet accomplished. The hatred of the gods 
lies heavy upon him. Although we are not told the reason, 
we have not far to seek it. The slaughter of the Kyklopes 
roused the anger of Zeus against Phoibos : the blinding of 
Polyphmnos excited the rage of Poseidon against Odysseus : 
and these victims of the sun-god are all murky vapours 
which arise from the sea. The wrath of Athene and PoseMon 
added sorely to the length and weariness of the wanderings 
of Odysseus ; nor could it leave Bellerophoii at resti Like 
Odysseus, he too must roam through many lands, and thus 
we find him wandering sadly along the Aleian plain, avoiding 
the paths of men, treading, in other words, that sea of pale 
light in which, after a day of storms, the sun sometimes goes 
down without a cloud to break its monotonous surface. 

"When at the close of his disastrous life Oidipous draws 
near to die in the sacred grove of the Erinyes, it is Theseus 

* ^ AIs Sonnenheld gilt Bellerophon Poseidon, weil die Sonne aus dem ]\Ieere 
fiir einen Sohn^des Giaukos, odor des aufsteigt,’ — Preller, Gr, Myth^ ii. 78. 
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wlio stands by his side to guide him, where no other 
mortal man might dare to tread; and thus the Theban 
king is at once seen as a being of the same race with the 
son of Aigeus and Aithra. Nor does the connexion cease 
here. If Aigeus deserts his wife and leaves the infant 
Theseus to her sole care, Oidipous also suffers from the 
hatred of his father, who; like Akrisios and Astyages, has 
learnt from the Delphic oracle that if he has a son that son 
will be his destroyer. Hence no sooner is Oidipous born 
than the decree goes forth that the child must be slain ; but 
the servant to whom he is intrusted contents himself with 
exposing the babe on the slopes of Kithairon, where a 
shepherd finds him, and carries him, like Cyrus or Eomulus, 
to his wife, who cherishes the child with a mother’s care. 
After a while, Oidipous is taken to Corinth and brought up 
as the son of Polybos and Merope; and all things go 
smoothly until some one at a feast throws out a hint that ho 
is not the son of Ids supposed parents. To the questions 
which he is thus driven to put to Merope the answers 
returned satisfy him for a time, hut for a time only. The 
anxious doubts return; and in his utter perplexity ho 
hastens to Delphoi and there learns, as Laios had learnt 
already, that his doom would make him the destroyer of 
his father and the husband of his mother. Gloomy and 
sick at heart, he takes the way towards Thebes, being re- 
solved not to run the risk of killing Polybos (whom ho 
su]^osed to be his father), if he returned to Corinth, and as 
he journeys, he falls in with a chariot in which rides an old 
man. The servant insolently bids Oidipous to stand aside, 
and on* his refusal the old man strikes at him with his staff. 
Oidipous thoroughly angered slays both, and goes on his 
way, unconscious that ho has fulfilled the prediction of 
Phoibos, the murdered man being Laios the king of Thebes. 

Laios is thus a being whose nature closely resembles that 
of Leto or of Leda, the night which is the parent of the sun, 
and which may be regarded with equal justice as hating its 
offspring or loving it. Apart from his fear of the son of 
lokaste, his character is as neutral as that of the mother of 
Phoibos ; indeed, we can scarcely be said to ki^ow anything 
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BOOK of him beyond the tale tliat he stole away the beautiful 
Chrysippos with his golden steeds, as the eagle of Zeus 
carried Ganymedes up to Olympos, the latter being an 
image of the tinted clouds of nioniing bearing the dawn to 
the high heaven, the former a picture of the night robbing 
the sty of its splendour. The story of his cruel treatment 
of his {^011 .was regarded as accounting for the name Oidipous, 
or Swellfoot, from the tight bandages which hurt his limbs 
as he ’lay exposed on Kithairon. The explanation lias about 
the same value as that^ by which the nurse Eiu'ykleia pro- 
fessed to account to Odysseus for the name which he bore.‘ 
Tlie sequel of the myth furnished another explanation, to 
which probably less exception may be taken. When Oidipous 
drew near to Thebes, he found the city full of misery and 
mourning. The Sphinx had taken up her abode ,on a rock 
which overhung the town, and there sat watching the people 
as they died of famine and w'asting sickness. Only when 
the man came who could expound her mysterious riddle 
would she free them of her hateful presence; and so in 
their perplexity the chiefs of the city liad decreed that he 
who discomfited the monster should be made king and have 
lokaste as his bride. Meanwhile the Sphinx sat motionless 
on the clift^ uttering from time to time the mysterious 
sounds which conveyed no sense to the ears of mortal men. 
This dreadful being who shut up the waters is, it may be 
enough to say here, only another Vritra, and her name has 
the exact meaning of Alii, the choking or throttling sni^ke ; 
and the hero wdio answers her riddle may thus not unnatu- 
rally receive his name from his wisdom. Thus much is 
certain, that the son of Laios speaks of himself as knowing 
nothing when he first drew near to encounter the Sphinx, 
while afterwards he admits that his name is a familiar word 


> M. Broal tJiiukfi that if the name 
really belongs to this root, it must be 
taken as denoting the sun when it 
touches the horizon, ‘ lorsque, par reffet 
do vapours qui flottent dans les couches 
inferieures do rat.mospliere, il semble de 
nioTucnt ail moment augmontor lo 
volume.’ He thinks also that the 
wounds thus inljicted on Oidipous must 


be compared with those of Achillous in 
the Hellenic mythology, of Baldur and 
Sigurd in the Teutonic legends, and of 
Isfendiyar and Rustem in the Persian 
story. It might, however, be said with 
not less truth that the swelling of tbo 
sun has refercui'e to his rising, and to 
its apparent enlargement at the base 
until half its disk becomes visible. 
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in all mouths,^ and thus Oidipous becomes the counterpart 
of the wise Medeia. With the death of the Sphinx ends the 
terrible drou^dit. Oidipous has understood and interpreted 
the di\une voices of Typhon, or the thunder, which the gods 
alone can comin^ehend.^ The sun appears once more in the 
blue heaven, in which he sprang into life in the morning ; 
in other words, Oidipous .is wedded to his mother lokaste, 
and the long train of woes which had their root in this* awful 
union now began to fill the land with a misery as great as 
that from which Oidipous had just delivered it. As told by 
Aischylos and Sophokles, it is a fearful tale ; and yet if the 
poets had but taken any other of the many versions in which 
the myth has come down to us, it could never liavo come 
into existence. They might, had they pleased, have made 
Euryganeia, the broad shining dawn, the mother of Antigone 
and IsmSne, of Eteokles and Polyncikes, instead of lokaste, 
the violet light, which reappears in the names lole, lamos, 
lolaos, lasioii, and I<d)ates. Undoubtedly the mother of 
Oidipous might be either Euryganeia, lokaste or Asty- 
medousa, who are all assigned tc/ him as his wives ; but only 
by giving the same name to his mother and liLs wife could 
the moral horrors of the story be developed, and the idea 
once awakened took too strong a hold on their imagination 
to be lightly dislodged. 

Thus fer the story resolves itself into a few simple phrases, tIio 
which spoke of the thundercloud as looming over the city 
fiom day, to day, wdiile the waters remained imprisoned in 
its gloomy dungeons, like the rock Avhich seemed ever going 
to hill on Taiitalos, — of the sun as alone being able to 
undefstand her mysterious mutterings and so to defeat her 
scliome, and of his union with the mother from whom he 
had been parted in his infiincy. The sequel is not less 
transparent. lokaste, on learning the sin of which she has 
unwittingly been guilty, brings her life to an end, and 
Oidipous tears out the eyes which he declares to be un- 
worthy to look any longer on the things which had thus far 

* 6 OtS/irovs. — Soph. Old. I'yr, 397. 

6 TTuffi KXeivhs Ol^tirovs KaXoifievos, — ib, 8. 

* Brial, Le myihe d'EdijyCj 17. « 
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filled him with delight* In other words, the sun has blinded 
himself. Clouds and darkness have closed in about him, 
and the clear light is blotted out of the heaven.^ Nor is 
this blinding of the sun recorded only in this Theban story, 
Belleroph6n, when thrown from his winged steed Pegasos. 
is said to have been both lamed and blinded, and the story 
may be compared with the blinding of Samson before he 
bends the pillars of the temple and brings death and dark- 
ness on all who are around him.® The feuds and crimes 
which disgrace his family when he has yielded up his sceptre 
to his sons are the results of a moral process, and not of the 
strictly mythical developement which makes him the slayer 
of Laios, a name which, denoting simply the enmity of the 
darkness to the light, is found again in Leophontes as an 
epithet of Hipponoos, who is also called Bellerophon.® 

But if lokaste, the tender mother who had watched over 
him at his birth, is gone, the evening of his life is not with- 
out its consolation. His sons may fill the city with strife 
and bloodshed ; his daughter Ismene may waver in her filial 
allegiance; but there yet remains one who will never for- 
sake him, and whose voice shall cheer him in his last hour. 


^ So in tho German story of Kapun- 
zel, the prince, wheji his bride is torn 
from him, loses his senses with grief, 
and springing from the tower (like 
Kephalos from the Leukadian cliff) falls 
into thorns w'hich put out his eyes. 
Thus he wanders blind in the forest (of 
winter), but tho tears of Kapunzel (tho 
tears wliicli Eos sheds on the death of 
Mem non) fall on the sightless eyeballs, 
and his sight is given to him again. In 
the story of tlie Two Wanderers (tho 
Pioskoiiroi or Asvins, tho Babes in the 
Wood) one of the brothers, who is a 
tailor, and who is thnist out to starve, 
falls into the hands of a shoemaker who 
gives him some bread only on condition 
that he wiU consent to lose his eyes ; 
his sight is, of course, restored as in tho 
other story. In tho story of the ‘ Prince 
who was afraid of Nothing ’ (the Sigurd 
of Brynhild), the hero is blinded by a 
giant, but the lion sprinkling some 
water on his eyes restores the sight in 
part, and bathing himself in the stream 
which he finds near him, the prince ne- 
cessarily comes out of the water able to 
see as well as ever- In the Abrse Tales 


(Uasent) Oidipous appears as the blinded 
brother in the story of True and Untruis 
and as the blinded prince in that of the 
Blue Bolt. 

* In tho code of the I^okrian (Epize- 
phyriaii) htw-giver Zaleukos, tho punisli- 
inont of adultorors is said to have been 
loss of the eyes. It is unnecessary to 
say that tho evidence for the histori.pal 
existence of Zaleukos is worth as much 
and as little as that which is adduced 
for the historical chametor of Minos, 
Maim, Lykuurgos and Numa. The 
story told of /aloukos himself that he 
agreed to have one of his own eyes put 
out ratlior than allow his son, who had 
been convicted of adultery, to lose both 
his eyes, is a mingling of the myths of 
the blinded Oidipous and the one-eyed 
Kyklops or Wuotan. Tho law by 
whicli the punishment is iiillictfxl simply 
reiiects the story of Oidipous, who is 
strictly punished for incest by the loss 
of his eyes; and tho name Zaleukos, 
the glistening or gleaming, carries us to 
Apollon Lykios, the Latin Lucius, 
Luena, Luna, &c. 

® See Appendix A. 
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In tliis beautiful being, over whom Soplioldes has thrown a CHAP, 
singular charm, M. Br^al sees the light which sometimes ^ ^ 

flushes the eastern sky as the sun sinks to sleep in the west,‘ 

The word must certainly be compared with such names as 
Anteia, Antiope, Antikleia ; while the love of Antigonti for 
Oidipous seems to carry us to the love of Selen6 for En- 
dymion or of Echo for the..dying Narkissos. With the death 
of Oidipous, her own life draws towards its close. ^ ^It is 
brought about indeed by the despotfc cruelty of Kreon ; but 
the poet could scarcely withstand the force of the feeling, 
which in accordance with the common phenomena of the 
heavens bound up the existence*of Oinone, Kleopatra, Bryn- 
hild, Althaia, with the life of the being whom they had 
loved and lost. Here again Antigone, betrothed to the 
youthful Haimon, dies in the dark cave, like the bright 
clouds which Vritra shuts up in his horrid dungeons. But 
before this last catastrophe is brought about, there is a time 
of brief respite in which Oidipous reposes after all the griefs 
and sorrows which have come upon him, some at the rising of 
the sim or its setting, some at noonday or when the stars 
twinkled out in the sky. All these had burst as in a deluge 
on his devoted head;^ but now he draws nigh to the haven 
of rest. His feet tread the grass-gro-wn pathway ; over his 
head the branches sigh in the evening breeze ; and when an 
Athenian in holy horror bids him begone from the sacred 
grove of the Eumenides, Oidipous replies that their sanc- 
tuary canmever be violated by him. He is not merely their 
suppliant, but their friend ; and they it is who will guide 
him peacefully through the dark valley of the shado^v of 
death! One prayer only he has to make, and this is that 
some one will bring Theseus, the Athenian king, to his side 
before he dies. The wish is realised ; and we see before us 
perhaps the most striking of all mythical groups, — the 
blinded Oidipous sinking peacefully into his last sleep, as he 
listens to the voice of the man who rules in the city of the 
dawn-goddess Athene, and feels the gentle touch of his 
daughter’s hand, while over him wave tlie branches in the 
grove of the Eumenides, benignant always to him, and now 
> Br&il, Afyi/ie cCEdipc. 21. * Soph. Oid. CiL 1248. 
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reflecting more than ever the loveliness of the Eastern 
Saranyu. Then comes the signal of depaiture, that voice 
of the divine thunder which now, as before, when he en- 
countered the Sphinx, Oidipous alone can understand. With- 
out a murmur he prepares to obey the summons, and with 
Theseus alone, the son of the sea and air, by his side, 
calmly awaits the end. With wonderful fidelity to the old 
mythical phrases, the poet brings before us a sunset which 
dazzles the eyes even of the Athenian king, and tells us 
of the liero who has passed away, by no touch of disease, 
for sickness could not ‘fasten on his glorious form, by no 
thunderstroke or sea-roused’ whirlwind, but guided by some 
heaven-sent messenger, or descending into the kindly earth 
w’here pain and gi-ief may never afttict him more. Well 
may the poet speak as though he were scarcely telling the 
story of the death of mortal man.^ 

The tomb of Endyniion was shown in Elis, and the Cre- 
tans pointed to the grave of Zeus ; but no man could say in 
what precise spot the bones of Oidipous reposed. It was 
enough to know that a special blessing would rest on the 
land which contained his sepulchre ; and what place could 
be more meet for this his last abode than the dearest in- 
heritance of Athoiifiy 

The Theban myth of Oidipous is repeated suhstantially in 
the Arkadiaii tradition. As Oidipous is the son of Laics 
and lokaste, the darkness and the violet-tinted sky, so 
is Telephos (who has the same name with Telephassa, the 
far-shining), the child of Aleos the blind, and Auge the 
brilliant: and as Oidipous is left to die on the slopes of 
Kithairon, so Telephos is exposed on mount Parthenion. 
There the babe is suckled by a doe, which represents the 
wolf in the myth of Romulus and the dog of the Persian 
story of Cyrus, and is afterwards brought up by the Arka- 
dian king Korythos. Like Oidipous, he goes to Delphoi to 
learn who is his’ mother, and is there bidden to go to 
Teuthras, king of Mysia. But thither Auge had gone 
before him, and thus in one version Teuthras 2>romised her 
to Telephos as his wife, if he would help him against his 
« * Soph. Oui. CcHon. 1665. 
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enemy Idas. This service he performs, and Ange differs CHAP, 
from lokaste only in the steadiness with which she refuses 
to wed Telephos, although she knows not who he is. Tele- 
phos now determines to slay her, hut Herakles reveals the 
mother to the child, and like Perseus, Telephos leads his 
mother back to her own land. In another version he be- 
comes the husband not of Auge, but of a daughter of Teu- 
thras, whose name Argiop^ shows that she is but Au^e under 
another form. In this tradition li*e is king of Mysja wlieii 
the Achaians come to Ilion to avenge the wrongs of Helen, 
and he resists them with all hi^ power. In the ensuing 
strife lie is smitten by Aeliilleus, and all eftbrts to heal the 
wound are vain. In his misery he betakes Iiiniself again to 
the oracle, and learns that only the man who has inflicted 
the wound can heal it. In the end, Agamemnon prevails on 
Achilleus to undo his own work, and to falsify in the case 
of Teleplios the proverb wdiich made use of liis name to 
describe an incurable wound. The means employed is the 
rust of the spear which had pierced him, — an exxdanation 
which turns on the equivocjil meaning of the words lo.^, ion^ 
as denoting rust, poison, an arrow, and the violet colour. 

As we read the story of Telex)hos we can scarcely tail to Twofold 
think of the story of the Trojan Paris, for like Telephos Paris 
is exx)osed as a babe on tlie mountain side, and like him he 
receives at the hands of Achillens a wound which is either 
inourable or which Oinone either will not or cannot heal. It 
is true that the only ];)ortion of the myth of Paris introduced 
info our Iliad is that which relates to the stealing away of • - 
Helen, and to the time whicli she spent with him in Ilion : 
but It is • really unnecessary to adduce again the evidence 
which x^i’oves that the poets of the Iliad used only those 
myths or portions of myths which served their immediate* 
purx)Ose. Even in what tlie)^ do tell ns about him we discern 
that twofold aspect which the process of mythical disintegra- 
tion would lead us to look for. There is on the one side not the 
slightest doubt that he is the great malefactor who by taking 
Helen from Sparta brings the Acliaian chiefs to the assault 
of Troy ; and as Helen is manifestly the Vedic Sarama, the 
beautiful light of the morning or the evening^ Paris as con- 
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veying her to his stronghold is the robber who drives off the 
shining cattle of Indra to his dungeon. The fight at Troy is 
thus the struggle of the children of the Sun to recover from 
the dreary caves of night the treasure of which the darkness 
deprived them in the evening ; in other words, Ilion is the 
fortress of Vritra or Ahi, and Paris the siiccessful seducer of 
Helen represents the unsuccessful, seducer of Sarama. On 
the other hand it is not less clear that the character of Paris 
in his capriciousness, his moody sullemiess, his self-imposed 
inaction, singularly resembles that of Meleagros, and so like- 
wise that of Achilleus. The cause also is the same. Achilleus 
is angry because Brisfiis is taken away : Paris is indignant 
because he is desired to give up Helen : we have therefore 
simply to distinguish the incidents which exhibit Paris as 
the dark cheat and plunderer, ftom the details which ascribe 
to him a character more or less resembling that of ttie great 
solar heroes. This twofold aspect should cause us no per- 
plexity. If the Trojans as a whole represent the enemies of 
Indra, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that many of 
those chiefs who take his part are heroes whose solar origin 
is beyond all question. On his side may be seen the Ethio- 
pian Memnon, over whose body the morning weeps tears of 
dew, and who, rising from the dead, is exalted for ever to the 
bright halls of Olympos, With them are ranged the chief- 
tains of the bright Lykian land ; and assuredly in Glaukos 
and Sarpedon we discern not a single point of likeness with 
the dark troops of the Panis. There is nothing in the his- 
tory of mythology which should make this result a matteV of 
surprise. The materials for the great epic poems of the 
Aryan world are the aggregations of single phra^ses which 
have been gradually welded into a coherent narrative ; and 
the sayings which spoke of the light as stolen away in the 
evening from the western sky and carried away to the 
robber’s stronghold far away towards the east, of the children 
of the light as banding together to go and search out the 
thief, of their struggle with the seducer and his kinsfolk, of 
the return of the light from the eastern sky back again to 
its home in the west, were represented by the mythical 
statements that Paris stole Helen from the Western Sparta 
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and took her away to Ilion, that the kinsfolk of Helen roused CHAP, 
the Ach‘4ian chiefs to seek out the robber and do battle with ^ „ 
him and his people, and tliat after a hard fight Helen 
was rescued from their grasp and brought back to the house 
of Menelaos. But there was a constant and an irresistible 
tendency to invest every local hero with the attributes which 
are reflected upon Herajkles, Theseus, and Perseus from 
Phoibos and Helios the lords of light ; and the several 
chiefs whose homes were localised in Western Asia wpuld as 
naturally be gathered to the help of Hektor as the Acliaian 
princes to the rescue and avenging of Helen. Over every 
one of these the poet might throw the rich colours of the 
heroic ideal, while a free play might also be given to 
purely human instincts and sympathies in the portraits of 
the actors on either side. If Paris was guilty of great 
crimes, *his guilt was not shared by those who w'ould have 
made him yield up his prey if they could. He might be a 
thief, but they were fighting for their homes, their wives, 
and their children : and thus in Hektor we have the embodi- 
ment of the highest patriotism, and the most disinterested 
self-devotion, — a character, in fact, infinitely higher than 
that of the sensitive, sullen, selfish and savage Achilleus, 
because it is drawn from human life, and not, like the other, 
from traditions which I'endered such a portrait in his case 
impossible. Hence between Paris the Ilian hero and the 
subject of local eastern myths, and Paris in his relations 
with the Western Achaians, there is a sharp and clear dis- 
tili<?tion ; and if in the latter aspect he is simply the Vritra • . 
of Hindu mythology, in the former he exhibits all the 
features prominent in the legends of Herakles, Dionysos, 

Theseus and Achilleus.^ 

* ‘ Wic Aphrodite iiiid Helena, fio er- und gross im Harem, die gerado Gegen- 
schion iinch Paris in den Kyprien, ver- satz zu den Griechischen Hclden, na- 
mnthlich nach Anloitnng drtlicher Tra- mcntlich zu Menelaos und zum Achill.’ 
ditionen, in einera andern Liclite und — ^Preller, Gr.*Mi/lh. ii. It must 
als MitUdspunkt eines grbsseren Sagen- not, however, bo forgotten that one of 
complexes, welchcr gleichfalls bei den the characteristics (yvvaifiay^s) by which 
fipUteren Dichtern und Kiinstlern einen Paris is specially distinguished, is also 
lebhafteii Anklang gefunden liat. Er seen in Indra ami Krishna. See section 
ist ganz dor Orientalische Hold, zu- xiii. of this chapter. Nor are Herakles 
gleich mannhaft und weichlicli wie or Sigurd less treacherous or inconstant 
Dionysos, wie Sardanapal, wie dor Ly- than Paris, 
dische Herakles, gross in dor Schlaciit 
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The eastern myth then begins with incidents precisely 
parallel to those which mark the birth and childhood of 
Dionysos, Telephos, Oidipous, Eomulus, Perseus, and many 
others. Before he is born, there are portents of the ruin 
which, like Oidipous, he is to bring upon his house and 
people. His mother Hekabe dreams that her child will be a 
torch to set Ilion in flames ; and Priam, like Laios, decrees 
that the child shall be left to die on the hill side. But the 
babe lies on the slopes of Ida (the Vedic name for the earth 
as the bride of Dyaus the sky), and is nourished by a she- 
bear.^ The child grows up, like Cyrus, among the shepherds 
and their flocks, and for his boldness and skill in defending 
them against the attacks of thieves and enemies he is said to 
have been called Alexandros, the helper of men. In this his 
early life he has the love of Oin6n^», the child of the river-god 
Kebren,^ and thus a being akin to the bright maidens wdio, 
like Athene and Aphrodite, are born from the waters. Mean- 
while, he had not been forgotten in Ilion. His mother’s 
heart was still full of grief, and Priam at length ordered that 
a solemn sacrifice should be offered to enable his dead son 
to cross the dark stream of Hades, The victim chosen is a 
favourite bull of Paris, who follows it in indignation, as the 
men lead it away. In the games now held he puts forth liis 
strength, and is the victor in every contest, even over Hektor. 
His brothers seek to slay the intruder, but the voice of 
Kasandra his sister is heard, telling them that this is the 
very Piiris for whose repose they were now about to slay the 
victim, — and the long-lost son is welcomed to his home. ^ ' 

At this point the legend can’ies us to the Thessalian 
myth. When Thetis rose from the sea to become, the bride 
of Peleus, Eris, who alone was not invited Avith the other 
deities to the marriage-feast, threw on the banquet-table a 
golden apple,® with, the simple inscription that it was a gift 
for the fairest. Her task of sowing the seeds of strife was 

^ The equivocal meaning of the name the Greek AiJkos, a wolf, denote the 
Arktosi, the bear, has already come be- glossiness of their coats, 
fore us in the myths of the seven ark- ^ That this name ICebrcn is probably 
shas and the seven rishis; and pro- the same as Sovern, the intermediate 
bably all the animals selected toperibnn forms leave little room for doubting, 
this office of nourishing exposed children ® iSee Campbelfa Tales of ilui West 

will be tbund to have names wliich, like IligUmds^ i. Ixxxii. &c. 
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(lone. The golden apple is the golden ball which the Prog- chap. 
prince brings up from the water, the golden egg which the 
red hen lays in the Teutonic story, the gleaming sun which 
is bom of the morning ; and the prize is claimed, as it must 
be claimed, by Her^, Athene, and Aphrodite, the queens of 
lieaven and the goddesses of the dawn. For the time the 
dispute is settled by the words of Zeus, who bids them carry 
their qua.rrel before the Idaian Paris, who shall decide between 
them. As the three bright beings draw near, the shepherd 
youth, whose beauty is far beyond that of all the children of 
men, is abashed and scared, and i"i! is only after long en- 
couragement that he summons ^spirit to listen to the rival 
claims. Here, as reigning over the blue ether, promises 
liiin the lordship of Asia, if he will adjudge the prize to her ; 

Athene, the morning in its character as the awakener of 
men’s nflnds and souls, assures him of renown in war and 
fame in peace ; but Paris is unable to resist the laughter- 
loving goddess, who tells him that if his verdict is for her he 
shall have the fakest bride that ever the world has seen. 
Henceforth Paris becomes the dayling of Ajdirodite, but the 
wrath of Here and Atheiid lies heavy on the doomed city of 
Ilion. Fresh fuel was soon to be supplied for the fire. A 
famine was slaying the people of Sparta, and Menelaos the 
king learnt at Delphoi that the plague could not cease until 
an offering should be made to appease the sons of Prome- 
theus, who were buried in Trojan soil. Thus Menelaos came 
to Ilion, whence Paris went with him first to Delphoi, then to 
Sph,]jta. The second stage in the work of Eris was reached. 

The shepherd of Ida was brought face to face with the 
fairest of ofi the daughters of men. He came armed with 
the magic powers of Aphrodite, whose anger had been 
kindled against Tyndareos, because he had forgotten to make * 
her an offering 5: and so, when Menelaos had departed to 
Crete and the Dioskouroi were busied in their struggle with 
the sons of Apliareus, Paris poured his honied words into 
the ears of Helen, who yielded herself to him with all her 
treasures, and sailed with him to Ilion in a bark which 
Aphrodite wafted over a peaceful sea. 

There is scarcely a point in this legend which fails of Parlsand 
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BOOK finding a parallel in other Aryan myths. The beautiful 
^ ^ ^ stranger, who beguiles the young wife when her ^lusband is 
gone away, is seen again in the Arkadian Ischys who takes 
the place of Phoibos in the story of Koronis, in the disguised 
Kephalos who returns to win the love of Prokris. The de- 
parture of Menelaos for Crete is the voyage of the sun in 
his golden cup from west to east when he has reached the 
waters ‘of ’Okeanos;' and the treasures which Paris takes 
away are the treasures of the Volsung tale and the Nibelung 
song in all their many versions, the treasures of light and 
life which are bound up with the glory of morning and 
evening, the fatal temptation to the marauding chiefs, who 
in the end are always overcome by the men whom they have 
wronged. There is absolutely no difference between the 
quarrel of Paris and Menelaos, and those of Sigurd and 
Hogni, of Hagene and Walthar of Aquitaine. In each case 
the representative of the dark power comes in seeming 
alliance with the husband or the lover of the woman who is 
to be stolen away ; in other words, the first shades of night 
thiK)\vn across the heaveu add only to its beauty and its 
charm, like Satan clothed as an angel of light. In each 
case the wealth to be obtained is scarcely less the incite- 
ment than the loveliness of Helen, Brynhild, or Kriemhild. 
Nor must we forget the stress laid in the Iliad on these 
stolen treasures. All are taken : Paris leaves none behind 
him and the proposals of Antenor and Hektor embrace the 
surrender of these riches not less than that of Helen. The 

4 

narrative of the war which avenges this crime belohgs 
rather to the legend of Achilleusj and the eastern story 
of Paris is resumed only when, at the sack of Troyy he is 
wounded by PhiloktStes in the Skaian or western gates, and 
' with his blood on fire from the poisoned wound, hastens to 
Ida and his early love. Long ago, before Aphrodite helped 
him to build the fatal ship which was to take him to Sparta, 
Oinone had warned him not to approach the house of Mene- 
laos, and when he refused to listen to her counsels she had 
told him to come to her if hereafter he should be wounded. 
But now when he appears before her, resentment for the 
great wrong done to her by Paris for the moment over- 
‘ Helios leaves E6s behind him. * IL iii, 70, 91. 
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masters her love, and she refuses to heal him. Her aiif^er 
lives but for a moment; still when she comes with the 
healing medicine it is too late, and with him she lies down 
to die.* Eos cannot save Memnon from death, thougli she 
is happier than Oindne, in that she prevails on Zeus to bring 
her son back from the land of the dead. 

So ends the legend of^the Trojan Alexandres, with an 
incident which precisely recalls the stories of Meleagros and 
Sigurd, and the doom of Kleopatra inid Brynhild ; and such 
are the materials from which Thucydides has extracted n 
military history quite as plausible as that of the siege of 
Sebastopol. * 

A happier fate than that of Telephos or Paris attends the 
Arkadian lamos, the child of Evadne and Phoibos. Like 
Ills fiither and like Hermes, he is weak aiid puny at his birth, 
and Evifflne in her misery and shame leaves the child to die. 
But he is destined for great things, and the office of the dog 
and wolf in the legends of Cyrus and Eomulus is here per- 
formed by two dragons, not the horrid snakes which seek to 
strangle tln> infant Herakles, bu.t the glistening creafatres 
who bear a name of like meaning with that of Athene, and 
Avho feed the child with honey. But Aipytos, the chieftain of 
Phaisana, and the ftither of Evadne, had learnt at Delphoi 
that a child of Phoibos had been born wdio should b(3Come 
the greatest of all the seers and prophets of the earth, and 
he asked all his people where the babe was : but none had 
heard or seen him, for he lay far away amid the thick bushes, 
wdtiiAis soft body bathed in the golden and purple rays of 
the violets.^ So when he was found, they called him lamos, 
the viplet (jhild ; and as he grew in yeai’S and strength, he 
went down into the Alpheian stream, and prayed to his 
lather that he would glorify his son. Then the voice of Zeus 

' Apollod. iii. 1.2, 6. attached to tho same word. Iloneo the 

'■* lu this myth Pindar us(s the word poisoned arroWvS\>f Achilhais and Phi- 
ios, twice, as denoting in the one rase loktetes. The word as applied to colour 
lioney, in the other the violet flower, is traced by Prof. Max Muller to the 
But the phrase which he uses, root i, as denoting a crying hue, i.e. a 

UKriffiy i(ov (Ol. vi. 82), leads us Imnl colour. The story of Jamos is the 
to another meaning of wliich, as a institutional legend of the lamidai, on 
spear, represents the far-darting rays of whom Pindar bestows the highest praise 
the .sun ; and a further p(^uivocation was alike tor their wisdom and their triith- 
the result of the other meaning of poison fulness. 
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Poseidon was heard, bidding him come to the heights of 
Olympus, where he should receiv^e the gift of prophecy and 
the power to understand the voices of the birds. The local 
legend made him, of course, the soothsayer of the Eleian 
Olympia, where Herakles had founded the great games. 

The myth of Pelias and Neleus has the same beginning 
with the stories of Oidipous, Telephos, and Paris. Their 
mother Tyro loves the Enipean stream, and thus she becomes 
the wife of Poseidon ; in other words, her twin sons Pelias 
and Neleus are, like Aphrodite and Athene, the children of 
the waters. These Dioskouroi, or sons of Zeus Poseidon, are 
left to die, but a mare suckles the one, a dog the other ; and 
in due course they avenge the wrongs of Tyro by putting to 
deatli the iron- hearted Sidm*6, whom her father Salmoneus 
lind married. The sequel of the tale, which makes Pelias 
drive his brother from the throne of lolkos, belongs rather 
to the history of lason. 

This myth which has now come before us so often is the 
groundwork of the great Roman traditions. Here also we 
have the Dioskouroi, Romnlus and Remus, the children of 
Mars and the priestess Rhea Ilia or Silvia. Like Perseus 
and Dionysos, the babes are exposed on the waters ; but a 
wolf is drawn to them by their cries, and suckles them until 
they are found by Acca Larentia, and taken to the house of 
her husband the shepherd of kitig Paiistulus. There they 
grow up renowned for their prowess in all manly exercises, 
and, like Cyrus, the acknowledged leaders of all their youth- 
ful neighbours; and when at length Remus falls intd'tlic 
hands of king Amulius, Romulus hastens to his rescue, and 
the tyrant undergoes the doom of Laios and Akrisios.. These 
two brothers bear the same name, for Remus and Romus are 
only anotlier and an older form of Romulus ; ^ and thus a 
foundation might be furnished for the story of their rivalry, 
even if this feature were not prominent in the myths of 
Pelias and Neleus and the Dioskouroi who are the sons of 
Zeus and Leda, as well as in the rivalry of E6s and Pro- 
kris, of Niobe and Leto, of Athen^ and Medousa. Nor does 
Romulus resemble Oidipous less in the close of his life than 

• II-'Hoe thoy are mere eponyinoi, like Boioto.?, Orehomenos, &c. 
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at his birth. He is taken away in a thunderstorm, wrapped CHAP, 
in the clouds which are to bear him in a fiery chariot to the . . 

palace of Jupiter. 

The myth of Cyrus differs from the Eomiilean legend only Cyrus a»a 
in the fact that here it has gathered round an unquestion- 
ably historical person. But it cannot be too often repeated 
that from the myth we learn nothing of his history^ and his 
history confers no sort of credibility on the myth. Ho far as 
the latter is concerned, in other words, in all that relates to 
his earlier years, he remains wholly unknown to us, while 
the story resolves itself into the stock materials of all such 
narratives. As Laios in the Theban myth is the enemy, 

Dasyu, of the devas or bright gods, so is Astyages only a 
Grecised form of Asdaliag, the Azidahaka or biting snake of 
Hindu Jegend and the Zohak of the epic of Firdiisi. Like 
Laios also he is told that if his daughter Mandane has a son, 
that child wull live to be king in his stead. In this case the 
emblem seen before the birtli of the infant is not a torch but 
a vine which overspreads the whole of Asia, and the babe 
who is exposed is not the child whom Ilarpagos delivers to 
tlie herdsman clad in a magnificent golden robe, but the 
dead child which happens to be born in the herdsman’s 
house just as he enters it with the doomed son of Mandane. 

Under this man’s roof Cyrus gro\vs up with the true spirit 
of kijigship, and when he is chosen despot by the village 
boys ill their sport, he plays his part so w’^ell that Artembares, 
the father of a boy avIio has been scourged by his orders, 
complains to Astyages of the insult. The bearing of the 
youth and his apparent age make Astyages think of the 
babe^whose death he had decreed, and an examination of 
the herdsman justifies his worst fears. On Ilarpagos, to 
whom he had in the first instance intrusted the child, he 
takes an awful vengeance ; but the magi satisfy him that tlie 
election of Cyrus to be king of the village boys fulfils the 
terms of the prophecy, and that therefore he need have no 
further fears on his account. Thus Cyrus is suffered to 
grow up in the palace, and is afterwards sent to his father, 
the Persian Kambyses. Harpagos thinks that the time is now 
come for requiting Astyages for his detestable cruelty, and 
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counsels Cyrus to raise tlie standard of revolt. The sequel is 
an institutional legend, of much the same value .with the 
story of the setting up of the Median monarchy by Deiokes, 
a name in which we also recognise the Dahak or biter of 
Hindu mythology. 

In its eailier scenes the legend of Chandragupta presents 
some points of difterence with tli;it of Cyrus. The child is 
exposed to great danger in his infancy ; but it is at the 
hands,, not of his kinsrnitn, but of a tributary chief who has 
defeated and slain his suzerain, and it is his mother who, 
‘ relinquishing him to thb protection of the devas, places him 
in a vase, and deposits liim at the door of a cattle-jien.’ 
Here a bull named Chaiido conies to him and guards him, 
and a herdsman, noting this wonder, takes the child and 
rears him as his own. The mode by which he is subse- 
quently discovered differs from the Persian story only by the 
subvstitution of the chopping off of hands and feet instead of 
scourging. This is done by axes made of the horns of goats 
for blades, witli sticks for handles ; and the lopped limbs are 
restored whole at Chandragupta’s w^ord when the play is 
done.* Slightly altered, this story becomes the legend of 
Semiramis, whom her mother the fish- goddess Derketo ex- 
poses ill lier infancy; but she was saved by doves, and 
like Cyrus, Eomulus, and Chandragupta, brought up by a 
shepherd until her beauty attracts Onnes, one of the king’s 
generals, and afterwards makes her the wife of king Ninus 
himself, wliom in some versions she presently puts to death, 
in order that she may reign alone, like Eos survtVmg 
Kephalos," 


* Max Miillfr, SantiJcr. Lit. 290. 

* Unliko Cyrus aiul Chaiidraf^iiptn, 
Ninns and Soinirauiis are, like Koimi- 
Itis, purely iDvthieal or fahiilous teiiigs. 
‘The name of Ninus is derived from 
the city: he is the eponymous kitig and 
founder of Ninciveh, and stands lo it in 
the same relation as Tros to Troy, Medus 
to iMedia, Mjjeoii to Ma*onia, Eomulus to 
Rome. Ilis conquests and those of Se- 
miramis are as unreal as those of 
SesoBtris. It is the characteristic of 
these fabulous conquerors, that, although 
they are reported to have overrun and 
subdued many countries, the history of 


those countries is silent bn tlie* subject 
iSosostris is related to have con^piered 
Assyria ; and tlio king of Assyria was 
doubtless one of those whom he har- 
nesst d to his chariot. But the history 
of Assyria makes no mention of Sesos- 
tris. 8emiranjis is related to have con- 
quered Egypt ; but the history of Egypt 
makes no mention of Semiramis.’ Sir 
G. C, Lfwis, Astronomy of the Ancients^ 
408. Eoiiiulu.s is one of seven kings 
\vliose chronology is given with great 
precision ; but this chronology is 
throughout, in Niebuhr’s trenchant 
words, ‘ a forgery and a fiction.’— ZfwJf. 
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The story of Eur&pe, like that of Daphne or Arethousa, CHAP. 
Psyche oj: Urvasi, is but one of the many forms assumed by ^ 
the myth that the sun and the da.wn are soon parted. The Kadmos 
scene is here laid in the Phoiiiikian or purple hind, a 
region belonging to the same aerial geography Avith Lykia, 

Delos, Ortygia, tlie Arkadia of Kallisto or tlie Atliens of 
Theseus and Peiritliobs. But wlieii Phenichi became to 
the Greeks the name of an earthly country, versioivs were 
not long wanting, wliicli asserted tixat Agenor was born in 
Tyre or Sidon, or some other spot in the territories of Ca- 
naanite tribes. Of these we need thke no account, while in 
its names and incidents generally tlie myth explains itself. 

Agenor is the husband of Telephassa, the feminine form of the 
name Telephos, a word conveying precisel}^ the same mean- 
ing Avith IhOvatos, Hekato, Hekatebolos, Avell known epithets 
of the sun and moon. Ilis children are Kadmos, Phoinix, 

Kilix and Europe, although in some accounts Europe is 
herself a daughter of Phoinix. On this maiden, the broad- 
flushing light of dawn, Zeus, the heaven, looks down Avitli 
love ; and llio Avliite bull, the spotless cloud, comes to bear 
her aAvay to a iieAv home, in Crete, the western land. She 
becomes tlie mother of Minos, Rhadamantliys, uml Sarpedon, 

But ill the house from Avliicli she is thus torn all is g)‘i*-d* 
and sorroAV. Tlun’e can be no more rest until the lost <me is 
found again; the mu must journey AvestAvards until lie si^es 
again the beautiful tints Avhicli greeted his eyes in the morn- 
ing. Ivfidmos therefore is hidden to go in search of liis 
sist(!r, witli strict charge never to return unless he finds her. 

With him goes Lis mother, and a long and weary pilgrim- 
age Winga them at length to the plains of Thessaly, wliere 
Telephassa Avorn out Avith grief and anguish lies down to die. 

But Kadmos must journey yet further westward ; and at 
Delphoi he learns that he must folloAv a coav which lie would 
be able to distinguish by certain signs, and Avhere she lay 
down from weariness, there he must build his city. The 
COAV, doubtless one of the herd to which belong the bull of 
Europe and the cattle of Helios, lies down on the site of 


liome, Yol. i, ; Edinbim/h lieview, Jaii. Literature and Art, s. v. ‘ Tabulation of 
1867, p. 130; Lklionury of Science, Ciiroiiology. 
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Thebes. But before he can offer the cow in sacrifice to the 
dawn-goddess Athene, he has to fight with the cloud in a 
form akin to that of the Pythian monster, or of the Sphinx 
which at a later period of its niythical history was to vex 
his own people. A great dragon, the child of Ares, the 
grinder or crusher, guai’ds the well from which he seeks to 
obtain water, and slays the men whom he sends to fetch it. 
Kadmqs alolie, like Oidipous, can master it ; but his victory 
is followed by another struggle or storm. He sows in the 
earth the dragon’s teeth, which, as in the story of lason in 
Kolchis, produce a harvest of armed men who slay each 
other, leaving five only to ‘become the ancestors of the 
Thebans. It is the conflict of the clouds which spring up 
from the earth after the waters have been let loose from the 
prison-house, and mingle in wild confusion until a few only 
remain upon the battle-field of the heaven. But if Phoibos 
himself paid the penalty for slaying the Kykldpes, Kadinos 
must not the loss undergo, like him, a time of bondage, at the 
end of which Athene makes him king of Tliebes, and Zeus 
gives? him Ilarmonia as liis bride. These incidents interpret 
themselves; while the gifts which Kadmos bestowed on 
Harmonia suggest a comparison with the peplos of Athene 
and tlie hangings woven for the Ashera by the Syrian women, 
as well as with the necklace of Eriphyle, and thus Avith the 
circular emblems Avhich reproduce the sign of the Yoni. 
There is but little more worth telling in this Theban legend. 
The Avars in Avhich Kadmos fights are the wars of Kepha- 
los or Theseus, AAdth feAver incidents to mark them ; andHhe 
spirit of the old myth is better seen in the legend, that 
when their Avork here Avas done, Kadmos and his.Avifeovere 
changed into dragons (like the kecii-siglited creatures which 
draw the chariot of Medeia), and so taken up to Elysion.^ 

The children of Eurox)e are more prominent in Hellenic 
mythology than Kadmos himself. Minos avIio appears first 

' The question of tlie colonisation of This word, together with the occurrence 
Boiotia by Fhenicians must, bo sottlcd, of Bauiia as tlie Riiotian word for 
if settled at all, by (•^’idcnco which it is daughter, seemed to sati.sfy Niebuhr a.s 
va.in to seek in the incidents of the myth, to the, fact of this Phonieian settlement. 
One item may perhaps bo furnished by We must add to the list t)f such word.s 
the name Kadmos, if this be the Grecised the epithet of IVlaimdn, Mclikertes, the 
form of the Semitic Kedem, the east. Syrian Mulkarth or Moloch. 
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in the lists of Apollodoros, is in some accounts split up into CHAP. 

two beings of the same name ; but the reason which would , 

justify this distinction might be urged in the case of almost 
all the gods and lieroes of Aryan tradition. It is enough 
to say that as the son of Zeus and Europe he is the son of 
the heaven and the morning ; as the offspring of Lykastos 
and Ida, he has the same brilliant sire, but his mother is the 
earth. In his name he is simply man^ the m*eailurer or 
thinker, the Indian Manu : and if in^he Hindu legend Mann 
enters the ark with the seven rishis at the time of tlie great 
deluge, so Minos is the father of Beukalion, in whose days 
the floods are let loose in the Western land. Thus as the 
representative of the great human tamily, ho becomes not 
merely like Manu the giver of earthly codes or institutes, but 
a judge of the dead in the nether world, with Ithadainanthys 
and Aialfos, who were admitted to shfire this oflice. The con- 
ception which made Manu the builder of the ark is s<?en 
apparently in the maritime power and supremacy attributed 
to the Cretan Minos, a supremacy which to Tlnicydides 
seemed as much a flict of history as the Peloponnesian war. 

This power, according to Apollodoros, Minos the grim ‘ 
obtained by overcoming his brothers, who quarrelled aftei' 

Asterion the king of Crete had married their moth<‘r 
Europe, — in other words, after the evening stars begun to 
twinkle in the light-flushed skies. But although Miiios hud 
boasted that whatever he desired the gods would do, be 
was none the more shielded against disaster. At his wish 
Poseidon sent up a bull from the sea, on the pledge of Minos 
that he would offer the beast in sacrifice. Miiios oifei'ed oju‘ 
of hi& own, cattle in his stead; and Poseidon not only iiunle 
ihe bull mad, but filled Pasiphae with a strange love for the 
monster. From the union of the bright heaven witli this • 
sombre progeny of the sea sprang the Miiiotaiiros, who in 
his den far away within his labyrinth of stars devoured the 
tribute children sent from the city of Athene, and who, by the 
help of Ariadne, falls under the sw^ord of Theseus as lason by 
the aid of Medeia conquers the tire-breathing bulls of Kolchis, 

So transparent is the legend of the ‘ solar hero and solar king 
» Oil xi. 322. 
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of* Crete,’ ' wlio rules orer the island in the nine years’ cycle 
which reappears in the myth of the tribute children. Like 
Indra and Krishna, like Phoibos and Alpheios and Paris, 
he is the lover of the maidens, the hot and fiery sun greeting 
the moon and the dew.*** Hence, in the words of one who 
professes to distrust the conclusions of Comparative My- 
thology, ‘ the great king of Crete, met his end in the distant 
eveniug-lahd where the sun goes down.’® He is slain in. 
Sicily by king Kokalos,‘a name which reminds us of Hora- 
tius Codes,** and wdiich seems to denote simply the eyeless 
gloom of night. 

Of Ithadaniauthys, who hi the ordinaiy version is like 
Minos, a sou of Zeus and Europe, little more is told us, apart 
from the seemingly later story of Apollodoros, than that 
for the righteousness of his life he was made the judge of 
Elysion, and that Minos was afterwards joined with him 
in this office. Pausanias, who gives this priority to Rhada- 
inanthys, adds that some spoke of him as a, son of Hephaistos, 
who in this myth was a son of Talcs, a son of the eponymos 
Kres.-^> 

j 

The same re]:uitation for impartial justice added to their 
iiuinber Aiakos, who in one version is a brother of Minos 
and Rhadamantliys, in ajiotlier a son of Zeus and Aigina, 
the nymph whose names denotes the beating of the surf on 
the island which was called after her.^ In this island 
Aiakos, ruling over a race of Myrmidons, or ant-born men,^ 
plays the part of Oidipons at Thebes or Phoibos a..t Delphoi. 


* Prt'lh'r. Ot'. Nyth. ii. 11 S. 

* In this ot liis clinvui'tcr Miiio.s 
is the lover of I>ikfynna and of rr«ikris, 
iieeordiij" to the strmiy;o story told by 
Apollodoros, iii. \o, I. J’rokris nv»iids 
the doom whi<‘h befalls all utlier viol inis 
of his love by making Minos take the 
antidote of Kirke. Of these myths 
Preller say.s, ‘In noeli andern Sageii 
von Kreta ersehoint MiiTos a.ls grosser 
diiger, der in den Rergen nnd 'Waldern 
seiner Jnsel das AVild und die Nymphen 
jagt, wio wir nameiitlich von seiner 
Liobe znr Diktynnu mid zur Prokris 
M’issen, die wieder den Mbnd bedeiiteii, 
W’ie Minos in solehcn Pabeln die heisso 

nnd feiirige Sonne zu bedeuten scheint.’ 
— (rV. Myth. ii. 122. 


® Preller, (ir. Myfh. ihid. 

* This word seems to be akin to tlio 
Latin adject ivo cteeus, and possibly with 
Kaikias, the word which seinns to have 
suggested tlie myth of C.Viens. It: is 
made up of the particle denoting sepa- 
ration, ha, and the root oc, which we find 
in the l^itiii oeiilus, the German ange, 
the English eye. The same formation 
has given us the words halt, lialf, &c. — 
Ropp, Qmip. Or. § 308. 

“ Pans. viii. 63, 2. 

® Its former name is said to have been 
Oinone or Oinopia. Aigina belongs to 
the same root with Aigai, Aigaion, and 
Aigens, the eponymos of the Aigaian 
(Kgeaii) sea. 

^ See Yol. i. p. 405, et seq. 
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For the Vritra or dragon which shuts up the waters is sent 
by Here, \yho is jealous of the love of Zeus for Aigina, to 
desolate the island ; and. when they send to learn the will of 
the god at Pytho, the answer is that the plagno can be 
removed only by the prayers of the righteous Aiakos. At 
their entreaty he ofters up a solemn sacrifice, and the rain 
falls once more upon Hella^.^ With Poseidon and Phoibos 
he takes part in the work of building the Ilian waifs > and 
licre also the dragons are seen again. Three of thein rusli 
against the walls, and one makes its way through the portion 
Iniilt by Aiakos, while the other tw6 fall dead beneath the 
structure of the gods, — a myth which was interpreted to 
mean the future overtlirow of Ilioii by the descendants of 
Aiakos. 

In the Cretan myth Sarpeddn also is a brother of .Minos, 
and therefore a son of Zeus and Europe, Other versions 
told of a Barpedon who was the child of Laoda.]ijeia, the 
daughter of Bellerophdntes. As in the case of Minos, my- 
tliograpliers made two beings ont of one, as they might 
iudeiinitely have extended the number. Of tln^ one Barpckhru 
it is said that Zeus granted to him, as to Nestor,- a life 
stretching over three generations of men ; of the other the 
beautiful story is told which we find in the Iliad. Tlu^ 
legend is transparent tlirougliout. If his graiidsire Hip- 
poiiods received the name by which ho was commonly known 
from his slaying of a monster answering to the Pythian 


* Prtus. ii. 2?, (). 

* If •the inviii of OilvKSPUi?, as con- 
tri'sted with lhat of .AehilN'Us, points to 
the slow siukiij};- of the unelondi’d si.ui 
ill perfoet repose aftei' tlie we-an ]>;itrle 
fui'l woTide ring's of a stormy day, and 
tlnis suggests tlie idea of tlio tranquil 
evening of life for the cldcf wlio has 
grown old ill tigliting, the notion of age 
tluvs given is brought out more promi- 
nently in other legmds, whether of tlie 
(j reek or the Teutonic nations. The 
decrepitude preci-ding the death of the 
sun, a notion UvS familiar as that of his 
undying vigour and everlasting youth, 
is exliihite<l in the story of 'I'itliOnoB, 
wliich differs from that of Nestor only 
in the weakness which paralyses the 
being once so powerful. With the 
wisdom of Phoibos Nestor retains the 


A*igour of Tlerakles, whose fvlend ho had 
been, and whose skill in ilie manage- 
menl. of chariots and Iiorse.s In* has in- 
herited in double piH'tion. Like l*]n>i- 
again, he. has the gift of houeyed 
eloquericts the gift of Hermes to tht; 
sun-god; and inon^ parlieui.arly as Im 
grows in wisdom, he l>ee«)mes more 
keen-siglited, more pruilent;, moiv saga- 
cious. Nestor then and (.>dysseu.s staml 
as ail idea altogether distinct from tliat 
which is emboiiit'd in the coiicepfions of 
Achilleus and Siegfrie'l, ami the tw<» 
types may be traceti through the Aryan 
niythoh.*gy gt-ncrally, in the <b)dniuml 
who lives five Iniiidred years, as in the 
iSigurd who falls in t he full glory of Ids 
youth. Grimm, 7A A/. 366 ; Max 
Muller, &c. ii. 84. 
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dragon or tlie Theban Sphinx, his daughter Laodameia is as 
clearly the beautiful evening weaving together ^ler tinted 
clouds, and slain by Artemis, the cold moon, before her web 
is finished. To her son, the chief of Lykia, the land of light, 
as to Achilleus, a brief but a brilliant career is allotted. 
With his friend Glaukos (a name denoting the bright day 
as Sarj>ed6n is tlie creeping light of early morning) he leaves 
the banks of the golden stream of Xanthos, and throws in 
his lof with the brave •and fierce-minded Helitor; but the 
designs of Here require that he must die, and the tears of 
Zeus fiill in big raindrops from the sky because it is not 
possible for him to avert •the doom. So Sarpedon falls 
beneath the spear of Patroklos ; but no decay may be suf- 
fered to mar his beauty. Phoibos himself is charged to 
bathe the body in Simoeis, and wrap it in ambrosial robes, 
while Thanatos and Hypnos, death and sleep, are bidden to 
bear it away to his Lykian home, which they reach just as 
Eos is spreading her rosy light through the sky,— an ex- 
quisite variation on the myth of Endymion plunged beneath 
the* waters, or Narkissos in, his profound lethargy, or Helios 
moving in his golden cup from the western to the eastern 
ocean. 

From tlie story of Sarpedon the legend of Meinn&n, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, difters only in the greater clearness 
with which it represents the old phrases. Sarptnlon, though 
a being akin to Phoibos and Helios, is yet regarded as tlie 
ruler of mortal Lykians, and his cairn is raised high to keep 
alive his name amongst his people. With Meiimon the rnjdli 
lias not gone so far. He is so transparently the son of Eos 
that he must rise again. Like Zeus, Eos weeps tears of dew 
at the death of her child, but lier prayers avail to bring him 
back, like Adonis or Tammuz, from the shadowy region, io 
dwell always in Olympos. If again Sarpedon is king of the 
land of light (Lykia), Memnon rules over the glistening 
country of Aithiopia (Ethiopia), the ever youthful child of 
Tithonos, the sun whose couch Eos leaves daily to bring 
back morning to the earth. Nay, so clear is the meaning of 
the story, that he is by some called the child of Hemera, the 
day ; and his gleaming armour, like that of Achilleus, is 



MEMNON and MIMIR. 

wroiiglit by the fire-god Hephaistos. When Meranon falls 
in atonemept for the slaughter of Antilochos, the son of 
Nestor, his comrades are so plunged in grief that they are 
changed into birds, which yearly visit his tomb to water the 
ground with their tears. Not less obvious is the meaning of 
another stoiy, which brings before us the battle of tlie clouds 
L, over the body of the dead ^un — a fight which we see in a 
'^darker form in the desperate struggle of the Achaiaiis.and 
Trojans over the body of Achilleus. ‘To comfort Eos, 'Zeus 
makes two flocks of birds (the swan maidens or w'inged 
clouds of Teutonic folk-lore) meet in' the air and fight over 
Mcmnon’s funeral sacrifice, until .^ome of them fiill as viciiiiis 
on the altar. Of Memnon’s head the tale Avas told that it 
retained the prophetic power of the living Helios, a story 
which is found in the myth of the Teutonic Mimir, and 
which might also have been related of Kephalos, the head of 
the sun. 

Like Minos and Sarpedon, Kephalos is assigned in dif- 
ferent versions of the ni^d;!! to different parents, whose 
names denote, however, the same idea; but there is no 
other reason for dividing him into two persons. In the one 
account he is a son of Hermes and Hers^;, the morning 
breeze and the dew, and by him Bos becomes the mother of 
Tithonos or, as others said, of Phaethon. In the other lie is 
the son of the Phokian Deion, and Herse a-piiears as the wife 
of Erechtheus, and the mother of his wife Prokris or Prokn^, 
Avho is only the dew under another name.^ Nor is the Avhole 
story ctiiything more tlian a series of jiictures which exhibit 
the dew as lovingly reflecting the rays of the suii, Avho is also 
loved iy the. morning, until at last his fiery rays dry up the 

* Prdler, Gr. Mf/fh.ii. 14f», is content the moon. But. the incidents in the life 
to regard the narno sis an abhrevisitcd of Prokris do not point to tin; course of 
form of Tf 7 rpoff€/cpijueVTj, sillcgiug tho use the moon and its plieiioiiienii. ; and Bh)- 
of irp6Kpiu for TTpSKpiaiy l.>y Hesiod, a kris i.s not preferred or honoured, hut 
fact which, if proved, is hut a slender tliroughor.t sligkU'd and Jicgleeted. 
warrant for the other. But ilcr.se, the Hence there is absolutely no reason for 
mother of Prokris, is contV'sscdly the refusing to take into a<;eoiint the appa- 
dew', and Prokni^ the other form of rently obvi(»us eouneetiou of Prokris 
Brokris, cauin.it be referred to 17 wpovf- and Prukne with the (irtH'k a dfw- 
Kptfi4v7}. Preller adduces the expression drop, and the eogu.ite wortls which with 
applied to Hekate, rijv ircpl vdvrm Zebs it are referred to the root prish. See 
I ^povlh)^ rtfiri(r€,\n illustration of his cty^ vol. i. p. 4iJ0. 

“ uiology and of liis belief tiiat Prokris is 
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BOOK last drops which still lurk in the deep thicket. Hence we 
^ — r — ' have at once the groundwork of the jealousy of Eos for 
Prokris, as of Here for 16 or Europe. But the dew reflects 
many images of the same sun; and thus the phrase ran that 
Kephalos came back in disguise to Prokris, who, though 
faithless to her troth, yet gave her love to her old lover, as 
Koronis welcomed in Ischys the reflection of Phoibos Apollon. 
All thVit was needed now was to represent Eos as tempting ^ 
Kephalos to test the fidelity of Prokris, and to introduce into 
the legend some portion of the niachinery of every solar tale. 
The presents winch E6» bestows on Kephalos to lure Prokris 
to her ruin are the riehes^-of Ixion, on which his wife Dia 
cannot look and live ; and when Prokris awakes to a sense 
of lier shame, her flight to Crete und lier refuge in the arms 
of Artemis denote the dc]3arture of the dew from the sun- 
scorched hills to the cool regions on which the moon looks 
dow-n. But Artemis Hekate, like her brotlier H(dcatos, is a 
being whose rays have a magic powder, and she bestows on 
Prokris a hound which never fails to bring down its prey, 
and the spear wdiich never misses its mark. Prokris now 
appears disguised before the faithless Kephalos, who has 
given himself to Eos, but no entreaty can prevail on her to 
yield up the gifts of Artemis except in return for his love. 
The compact is made, and Prokris stands revealed in all her 
ancient loveliness. Eos for the time is baffled ; but Prokris 
still feels some fear of her rivaFs power, and as from a thicket 
she watches Kephalos hunting, in other Avords, ^chasing the 
^ clouds along the bluci fields of heaven, she is smitten by' tin," 
unerring spear and dies, like the last drop of dew lingering 
ill the nook where it had hoped to outlive the day. The 
same mythical necessity Avhich made Delos, Ortygia, or 
‘ Lykia, the birth-place and home of Phoibos and Artemis, 
localised the story of Prokris in the land of the dawui-goddess 
Athene, and thou earned him away on his westward journey, 
toiling and suffering, like Herakles, or Apollon, or Kadmos. 
He must aid Amphitryon in hunting the dog which, sent by 
Poseidon or Dionysos, like the Marathonian bull, ravaged 
the plain of Thebes ; be must go against the Teleboans, the 
sea-robbers of the Akarnanian coast; and finally, wearied 
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out with his toil, he must fell from the Leukadian or glisten- CHAP. 

ixig cape ipto the sea., as the sun, greeting the rosy clift’s, . . 

sinks beneath the waters.^ 

Sectiox XL— teutonic SUN-GODS AND HEROES. 

In Ca3dmon and the epi/; of Beowulf the word baldor, Baidur 
bealdor, is found in the sense of prince or chief, as niag^cSa 
bealdor, virginvim princeps. Hence tb*e name Baldr or B^tldur 
might be referred to the Gothic balSs, our hold, and stress 
might be laid on the origin of the name of Baldur’s wife 
Naniia from a verb nenna, to dare. But Grimm remarks 
that the Anglo-Saxon genealogies speak of the son of Odin 
not as Baidur but as Biildiig, Beldeg, a form which would 
lead us to look for an Old High German Paltac. Although 
this is not found, we have Paltar. Either then Biildiig 
and Bealdor are only forms of the same word, as Regiiitac 
and Reginari, Sigitac and Sighar, or they are compounds in 
which biil must be separated from diig ; and thus the word 
might be connected with the Sclavonic Bjclbog, Bolbog, ilie 
white shining god, the bringer of the day, the benignant 
Phoibos. Such an inference seems to be strengthened by 
the feet that the Anglo-Saxon theogony gives him a son 
Brond, who is also the torch or light of day. Baidur, how- 
ever, was also kjiown as Pho],a fact which Griniin establishes 
with abundant evidence of local names ; and thus tlie identity 
of Baldr apd Bjelbog seems forced upon us. Porseti, or 
Fosft#, is reckoned among the Asas as a son of Baidur and . 
Nanna, a name which Grimm compares wdth the Old High 
Germn fomsizo, prseses, princeps.® The being b}'^ whom 
Baidur is slain is Hbdr, a blind god of enormous strength, 
whose name may be traced in the forms Hadupracht, Hadu- 
fians, &c., to the Chatumerus of Tacitus. He is simply the 
power of darkness triumphing over the lord of light ; and 

* Another aceoimt made the dog of to Kc'phalos. Prokris is also a bride of 
Prokris a work of Hephaistos, like the Minos, whom she delivers from the 
golden statues of Alkinoos, and spoke of spells of a niagieiaii who acts by the 
it as a gift from Zeus to Europe, who counsels of Pas-iphae, who is also called 
gave it to Minos, and as bestowed by a wife of Minos. 

Minos on Prokris, who at last gives it * Deutsche Myth, 212. 

I 
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hence there were, as we might expect, two forms of the 
myth, one of which left Baldur dead, like Sarpedon, another 
which brought him back from the unseen world, like Mem- 
non and Adonis, 

But the essence of the myth lies in his death, the cause of 
which is set forth in a poem of the elder Edda, entitled 
Baldur’s dream, a poem so beautiful and so true to the old 

myth 'that I may be forgiven for citing it in full. 

#=• 

. Tlie gods liavo hasloiiod all to the assembly, 

The goddesses gathered all to the couiieU ; 

The heavenly rulers take coinisel together. 

Why dreams of ill omeji thus terrify Baldur. 

Tlu'n u])roso Odin tlie all-cn'ator 
And flung the saddle on Sleipnir’s back, 

And downwards rode he to Nebelheim, 

Will re a dog nn.'t him from tho house of IIol. 

8pott.ed with blood on his front and chest, 

Loudly he baye<l at the father of song ; 

Hut- on rode Oiiin, the earth made moaning, 

AVheu ho reaclnxl the lofty mansion of Hel. 

But Odin' rode on to its eastern portal, 

Where well he knew w'as the Vdla’s mound ; 

The seer’s song of the wine-cup singing, 

Till he forced her to rise, a foreboder of ill. 

* What man among men, one whom I know not, 

Causes me trouble and breaks my rest ? 

The snow hath euwrappe<l me, tlm rain l^eat upon me, 

Tlie dews have dremdied mo, for I was long dead.’ 

‘ Wcgtiim my name is, Waltani’s son am T ; 

Spi^ak thou of the under world, 1 of the upper ; 

For whom are these seats thus d(*cked with rings, 

Tliese shilling ehaiiis all coviu’ed wilh gold?’ 

' The mead is pref)arcd for Jktldur hero. 

The gleaming draught covered o’er with tho shield; 

There is no liope for the gods above ; 

Compelled I have spoken, but now am 1 mute/ 

‘ Close not thy lips yet, 1 must ask further, 

Till 1 know all things. And this will I know. 

What man among men is the nnirderer of Baldur, 

And bringuth their end upon Odin’s heirs? ’ 

‘Iludur will strike down the Mighty, the Famed one, 

He will become tlie murderer of Baldur, 

And bring <lown their end on the Inars of Odin : 

Compelled I h.avc spoken, but now am I mute.’ 

‘ Close not thy lips yet,’ I must ask further, 

Till I know all things. And this wull I know ; 

Who will accomplish vengeance on Hddur, 

And bring to the sealfold the murderer of Baldur ? ’ 

‘ Rindur in the west hath w'oii the prize 

Who shall slay in one night all Odin’s heirs. 

His hands he shall wash not: his locks he doth comb not, 

Till he brings to the scaffold the muifforer of Baldur.’ 
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‘ Closo not thy lips yot. I will ask furthei*, CHAP. 

Till 1 know all things. And this will I know ; II. 

Th« name of tlio woman who refuses to weep, ' , 

And east to the heavens the veil from her head.’ 

* Thou art not Wegtam as erst I deemed thee, 

But thou art Odin the all-civafor.’ 

‘And thou art not Vdla, no wise woman thou, 

Nay, thou art the mother of giants in Hel.’ 

‘Ride home, 0 Odin, and make thy boast, 

That never again rtliall a man visit me, 

Till Loki hath broken his fetters and chains. * * ^ 

And the ttvilight of gods brings^thc end of all tilings.' , 


Some features in this legend obviously reproduce incidents The .leatii 
in Greek mythology. The hound of* hell who confronts the 
Father of Song is the dog of YaAien, the Kerberos who bars 
the way to Orpheus until he is lulled to sleep by his harp- 
ing ; while the errand of Odin which has for its object the 
saving of Baldur answers to the mission of Orpheus to re- 
cover durydike. Odin, again, coming as Wegtain the wan- 
derer reminds us at once of Odysseus the far-journeying 
and long-enduring. The ride of Odin is as ineffectual as 
the pilgrimage of Orpheus. All created things have been 
made to take an oath that they Vfill not hurt the beautiful 
Baldur : but the mistletoe has been forgotten, and of this 
plant Loki puts a twig into the hand of Baldur’s blind 
brother Hbdr, who uses it as an ari'ow and unwittingly slays 
Baldur while the gods are practising archery with his body 
as a mark. Soon, however, Ali (or Wali) is born, a brotlior 
to Baldur, who avenges his death, but who can do so only by 
slaying the unlucky Hbdr. 

Tlife mode in which this catastrophe is brought about can- The , 
not fail to suggest a comparison with the myth which offers ofSdur, 
Sarjil^lon as a mark for the arrows of his uncles, and with 
the stories of golden apples shot from the heads of blooming 
youths, whether by William Tell, or William of Cloudeslee, or * 
any others. In short, the gods are here in conclave, aiming 
their weapons at the sun, who is drawing near to his doom, 
as the summer approaches its end. They have no wish to 
slay him ; rather, it is the wish of all that he should not 
die ; but he must be killed by his blind brother, the autumn 
sun, when the nights begin to be longer than the day. The 
younger brother born to avenge him is the new suii-child, 

I 
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BOOK whose birth marks the gradual rising again of the sun in 
the heaven. The myth now becomes transparent. Baldur, 
who dwells in Breidablick or Ganzblick (names answering 
precisely to Europe and Pasiphae, the broad-spreading light 
of morning, or the dazzling heavens), is slain by the wintry 
sun, and avenged by Ali or Wali, the son of Odin and Bind, 
immediately after his birth. Ali is further called Bui, the 
tiller of the earth, over which the plough may again pass on 
the breaking of the frost. These incidents at once show 
that this myth cannot have been developed in the countries 
of northern Europe. •‘Bunsen rightly lays stress, and too 
great stress can scarcely bo laid, on the thorough want of 
correspondence between these myths and the climatic con- 
ditions of northern Germany, still more of those of Scandi- 
navia and of Iceland. It may be rash to assign them dog- 
matically to Central Asia, but indubitably they sprung up in a 
country where tlie winter is of very short duration. Baldur 
then is ^ the god who is slain, ^ like Dionysos who is killed 
by Ills brothers and then comes to life again : but of these 
myths the Vedic hymns take no notice. ‘ In the region 
wliere they arose there is no question of any marked decline 
of temperature,’ and therefore these poems ^stop short at 
the collision between the two hostile forces of sunshine and 
storm.’ ^ 


story 

of Tell and 
Gesler. 


The myth of Tell, with which the story of Baldur and 


* ‘ The tmj^edy of the solar year, of 
the rnunlered and risen god, is familiar 
to ns from the days of aneiont h^gypt: 
must it not. bo of eipjally prinweval 
origin here?’ [in Toutonic tradition]. — 
Bunsen, God in History, ii. 4o8. 

The evidence whielj has established 
the substantial identity of tho story of 
the Hind with that of the Ody.'iney has 
also shown that the Nibelung Lay prac- 
tically rcprvKluees the myth of the Vul- 
sungfl, and tliat the same mytli is pre- 
sented under slightly difFerent colours in 
the legends of Walthar of Aquitaine and 
other Teutonic romances, vol. i. cb. xii. 
The materials of these narratives are, 
in short, identical with the legends of 
the Teutonic Baldur and the Greek 
Helen, and the whole narrative thus be- 
comes in each case transparent in 
almost every part. The identity of the 


Sigurd of tin? lOdda with the Siegfried 
of the Nibelung Song Inis so important 
a. bearing on the results 'of Conip;i>ative 
Mytliology, tliat I avail myself all the 
moiv Teailily of the evidence by which 
this fact has been established by one 
who believes that Atli muI one two 
otluT names of the Nibelung Lay arc 
‘ undoubtedly historie.'il.’ On tliis point, 
indeed, Bunsen has left no work to be 
done. If h(> has left in the Lay of the 
Nibelimgs tw^o or three historieal names, 
he has l« ft nothing more. The narra- 
tive or legend itself carries us to the 
Breidablick (Euryphaessa) or Ganz- 
blick ( Pasiphae) which is the dazzling 
abode of Baldur, the typo of the several 
Helgis, of Sigurd and Siegfried, as he is 
also of Achilleus and Odysseus, of Ku.s- 
tem, Perseus, or Herakles. 


r 
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Sarped6n suggests a comparison, has received its deathblow 
as much ffoui the hands of historians as from those of com- 
parative mythologists. But there are probably few legends 
which more thoroughly show that from myths which have 
worked themselves into the narrative of an historical age 
there is absolutely nothing to be learnt in the way of history. 
Even if the legend of Tell ,be given up as a myth, it might 
be contended that at the least it indicates some fact, and 
this fact must be the oppression of* the Swiss by Austrian 
tyrants ; and yet this supposed fact, without which the story 
loses all point and meaning, has been swept away a-s effectually 
as the incidents which have been supposed to illustrate it. 
The political history of the Forest Cantons begins at a time 
long preceding the legendary date of Tell and Gesler; and 
the election of Eudolf of Hapsburg as king of the Eomaiis 
in 1273 wa.s important to the Swiss only from their previous 
connexion with his house. ^ In short, we have proof of the 
existence of a confederation of the Three Cantons in 1291, 
while the popular account dates its origin from the year 1314, 
and ascribes it to the events which are assigned to that tiifie. 
Nay, more, Hhere exist in contemporary records no in- 
stances of wanton outrage and insolence on the Hapsburg 
side. It was the object of that power to obtain political 
ascendency, not to indulge its representatives in lust or 
wa.uton insult. That it was so becomes all the more distinct, 
since there are plentiful records of disputes in which tlio 
interests of^ the two were mixed up with those of particular 
persbfis.’ In these quarrels, the Edinburgh Eeviewer goes 
on to say, ‘ the symptoms of violence, as is natural enough, 
appoyi; rather on the side of the Swiss Communities than on 
that of the aggrandising imperial house ; ’ and the attack on 
the abbey of Einsiedeln was treated ^ not as a crime of 
which the men of Schwitz were guilty, but as an act of war 
for which the three Cantons were responsible as a separate 
state/ The war of Swiss independence which followed this 
event was brought to an issue in the battle of Morgarten ; 

* Thp evidence of this connexion has GonfMhaiwn f^uisse in the Kdinhvrrjh 
been ably summarised by the writer of lievim fur January 1869, p. 131 et. scq. 
the article on Ililliet’s Orhjhies de la 
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but the documents which have preserved the terms of peace 
simply define the bounds of the imperial authority, without 
questioning that authority itself. In all this there is no 
real need of the exploits of Tell or rather there is no room 
for them, even if the existence of the Confederation were 
not traced back to a time whicli according to the legend 
would probably precede his birth.. 

This legend, which makes Tell not less skilful as a boatman 
than as an archer, is not noticed by chroniclers who would 
gladly have retailed the incidents of the setting up of the 
ducal cap by Gesler in the market place, of Tell’s refusal to 
do obeisance to it, of his capture, and of the cruelty which 
compelled him to shoot an apple placed on his son’s head, of 
liis release during the storm on the lake that he might steer 
the skiff, and finally of the death of Gesler by Tell’s unerring 
shaft. When examined more closely, all the antiquities of 
the myth were found to be of modern manufacture. The 
two chapels which were supposed to have been raised by 
eye-witnesses of the events were ‘ trumpery works of a much 
more recent date,’ — and if the tales of the showmen were 
true, the place had ‘ remained unchanged by the growth and 
decay of trees and otherwise for six centuries and a half.’ 
Further, the hat set on a pole that all who passed by might 
do obeisance is only another form of the golden image set up 
that all might worship it on the plains of Dura, and here, as 
in the story of the Three Children, the men who crown the 
work of Swiss independence are three in number. 

Yet so important is this story as showing how tftferly 
destitute of any residuum of tact is the mythology intro- 
troduced into the history even of a well-known age, ^h%t I 
feel myself justified in quoting the passage in which M. 
Eilliet sums up the argument proving the absolute impossi- 
bility of the tale from beginning to end. 

^ The internaT history of the three valleys offers to the 
existence of a popular insurrection which freed them from 
the tyranny of King Albert of Austria a denial which the 
consequent conduct of this prince and that of his sons fully 
confirms. A revolt which would have resulted liot only 
in defying his authority, but outraging it by the expul- 



WILLIAM OF CLOUDESLFjE. 

sion and murder of his officers, would not have been for 
one instant tolerated by a monarch not less jealous of his 
power than resolute to make it respected. So when we see 
him in the month of April 1308, when he went to recruit in 
Upper Germany for his Bohemian wars, sojourning on the 
banks of the Limmat and the Eeuss, and approaching the 
theatre assigned to the rebeliion, without making the slightest 
preparation or revealing any intention to chastise its authors; 
when we find him at the same time entirely occupied in 
celebrating the festival of the Carnival with a brilliant train 
of nobles and prelates ; when we find him soon afterwards, 
on April 25, confirming to the abbey of Zurich the posses- 
sion of domains comprehending the places which were the 
very centre of the revolt; when we find him, six days later, 
regardless of revelations about the plot which was to cost 
him his life, banqueting with the sons and the nephew whose 
hands were already raised against him, and thence proceed, 
full of eagerness, to meet the queen who was on her way to 
join him, — it seems impossible to admit that ho was swallow- 
ing in silence an afiront inflicted on him by insolent peasants, 
and which an inexplicable impunity could only render all 
the more mortifying to his self-love and compromising to his 
authority.^ 

The myth is thus driven oft* the soil of the Helvetian 
republic. We find it growing as congenially in almost 
every Aryan land, and in some regions which are not Aryan 
at all. It ia the story of the ballad of Clym of the Clough, 
in which Cloudeslee performs not only the exploits assigned 
to Locksley in Sir Walter Scott’s ^ Ivanhoe,’ but this very 
deeiof Tell*. Here the archer is made to say : 

I have a sonne seven years old : 

Hee is to me full deere: 

I will tye him to a stake — 

All shall see him that bee hero — 

Ajid lay an apple upon his head, 

And goe six paces him froc, 

And I myself with a broad arrowe 
Shall cleave the apple in towe.’ 

Hanging is to be the penalty in case of failure. The result 
is of course as in the myth of Tell ; but the sequel which 
involves the actual death of the Vogt in that legend is repre- 
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BOOK sented in the English ballad by the hope which the king ex- 
^ presses that he may never serve as a mark for Cloudeslee’s 
arrows. Here also Cloudeslee is one of a trio (along with 
Adam Bell and Clym of the Clongh), which answers to the 
Swiss triumvirate; and Grimm is fully justified in remarking 
that Cloudeslee’s Christian name and Bell’s surname exhibit 
the two names of the great Swiss*hero.' By Saxo Gramma- 
ticus,’ a writer of the twelfth century, the story is told of Pal- 
natokf, who performs the same exploit at the bidding of King 
Harold Gormson, and who when asked by tlie king why he 
had taken three arrows froin his quiver when lie was to have 
only one shot, replies, ^ That I might avenge on thee the 
swerving of the first by the points of the rest.’ In the 
Vilkina Saga the tale is related, and almost in the same 
terms, of Egill, * the fairest of men,’ the brother of Ydlundr, 
our Way land Smith, while in the Malleus Maleticarum it is 
told of Puncher, a magician on the Upper Ehine.^ Another 
version is seen in the Saga of Saint Olaf, who challenges 
Eindridi, a heathen wdiom ho wishes to convert, to the same 
task, only leading the way* himself. Olaf’s arrow grazes the 
child’s head, and the jileading of Eindridi’s wife then induces 
the king to put an end to the contest. With some differences 
of detail the legend reappears in the story of another Harold 
(Sigurdarson), in the eleventh century. Here the rival or 
oj>ponent of the king is Homing, Avliose arrows, as Harold 
remarks, are all inlaid with gold, like the arrows of Phoibos. 
Enraged at many defeats, the king at last dares Ileming 
to shoot a nut on the head not of his son but of his brother. 
Not less significant in some of its touches is the Faroese 
tradition, which attributes Tell’s achievement' to Gcyti, 
Aslak’s son, the king being the same who is confronted by 
Heming. Learning that Geyti is his match in strength, 
Harold rides to the house of Aslak, and asking where his 

* ‘ Ausser den angefiihrtcn deutschen dem Konig, seinem siebenjahrigen Sohn 
nnd iiordisrheti Erziililungen lasst sieh einen Apfel auss haupt zulegi'n und 120 
nocli eine altenglische in dem northum- Schritte weit herab zu scliiossen.' — 
brischen Liede von den drei W ildschiitzen Grimm, B. Myth, 355. 

Adam Bell, Cljm, und WillUim of * The pas.s«g#'s from these three 
Cloudesle aufweisen ; der letzte, dessen works are quoted at length by Hr. 
Vornamo, wio der Zuname des orsten, Baseut, Abr«<? introduction xxxv.- 
Bell, an Tell gciuahnl, erbietet sich vor xxxix. 
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youngest son is, receives for a.nswer that he is dead and 
buried in the churchyard of Kolrin. The king insists on 
seeing tlie body, and the father replies that where so many 
lie dead it would not be easy to find the corpse of his sou. 
But as Harold rides back over the heath, he meets a liunts- 
inan armed with a bow, and asking who he is, learns that it 
is the dead Geyti, who has^ returned to the land of the living, 
like Memiion, or Euridyke, or Adonis. The stor^ otherwise 
differs little, if at all, from that of Ilemiiig. Mr. Gould, 
who like Dr. Dasent has thoroughly examined this subject, 
cites from Castren a Finnish story, hi which, as in the Tell 
myth, the apple is shot off a mail’s head ; but the archer (and 
this feature seems specially noteworthy) is a boy of twelve 
years old, who appears armed with bow and arrows among 
the reeds on the banks of a lake, and threatens to shoot some 
robbers who had carried off his father as a captive from 
tlie village of Alajarvi. The marauders agree to yield up 
“^he old man if the boy will do by him as Tell and Cloudeslce 
do by their sons. The legend at the least suggests a com- 
parison with the myth of the you^thful Chrysadr, who also is 
seen on the shore of the Delian sea ; while the twelve years 
look much like tlie ten years of the Trojan contest, the hours 
of the night during which the sun lies hid from the sight of 
men until he comes forth ready for the work in which his 
triumph is assured. The myth might be traced yet further, 
if it were necessary to do so. In Dr. Dasont’s words, ‘ it is 
common to the Turks and Mongolians ; and a legend of the 
wiTc>Samoyeds, who never heard of Tell or saw a book in 
their lives, relates it, chapter and verse, of one of their 
m^l^smen. What shall we say, then, but that the story of 
this bold master-shot was primmval amongst many tri\)es and 
races, and that it only crystallised itself round the great 
name of Toll by that process of attractioTi which invariably 
leads a grateful people to throw such mythic wreaths, such 
garlands of bold deeds of precious memory, round the brow 
of its darling champion.’ ^ Further still, it seems impossible 
not to discern the same myth in the legend which tells us of 
the Lykian SarpMon, that when Isandros and Hippolochos 
* Nurse Tahs^ introd. xxxv. 
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disputed with each other for the throne, his mother Lao- 
dameia offered him for the venture, when it was settled that 
the kingdom should belong to tlie man who could shoot a 
ring from the breast of a child without hurting him. The 
tale is here inverted, and the shot is to be aimed at the child 
who lies exposed like Oidipous on Kithairon, or Romulus 
among the reeds of the Tiber, bi^t who is as sure to escape 
the danger as Tell and the others are to avoid the trap in 
which their enemies think to catch them. 

To say more is but to slay the slain. ‘ William Tell, the 
good archer, whose mythological character Dr. Dasent has 
established beyond contradiction, is the last reflection of the 
sun-god, whether we call him Indra, or Apollo, or Ulysses.’ ' 


Section XIT.-THE VlVlpyiXG SUN. - 

In strictness of speech the Vedic Vishnu is nothing but a 
name. The writers of the Aitareya-brahmana could still 
say, ‘ Agni is all the deities, Vishnu is all the deities.’^ Hence 
he'rises sometimes to a dignity greater even than that of 
Dyaus and Indra, while at others he is spoken of as subor- 
dinate to them, or is regarded as simply another form of the 
three deities Agni, Vayu, and Surya. In some hymns he is 
associated with Indra as Varuna is linked with Mitra, and 
Dyaus with Prithivi. 

‘ All divine power, like that of the sky, was completely 
communicated to thee, Indra, by the gods (or worshippers), 
when thou, 0 impetuous deity, associated with Vishnu, ‘didst 
slay Vritra Ahi, stopping up the waters.’ ® 

In truth, it may almost without exaggeration be said-that 
the whole Vedic theology may be resolved into a series of 
equations, the result being one quite consistent with a real 
monotheism. Thus Vishnu is himself Agni and Indra. 

‘Thou, Agni, art Indra, bountiful to the excellent; thou 
art Vishnu, the wide-stepping, the adorable.’ ^ 

These are again identified with other gods : 

* Max Miiller, Chips, &c. ii. 233. ■ /?. F. vii. 20, 2; Muir, Sanskrit 

See Appendix 15. Texts, pari iv. ch. ii. sect. 1. 

* Max Muller, Sanskrit Lit, 391. * R, V. ii. 1, 3 ; Muir, i6. 
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^ Thou, Agni, art Varuna, when thou art born ,• thou art 
Mitra, when thou art kindled; son of strength, in thee 
reside all the gods; thou art Indra to the man who sacri- 
fices.’ 

‘ Thou art Aryaman, when thou, self-controlled, possessest 
the secret name of the maidens.’ ' 

Agni, again, although along with Indra, Soma, and Para- 
meshthin he is a son of Prajapati,^ is according to tlie same 
writers Prajapati himself. , 

^ The man who became Prajapati is the same as this Agni 
who is kindled on the altar.’ , 

This name brings us at onco to other equations, for Pra- 
japati is Daksha : he is also Time and Death. 

‘ The gods were afraid of this ender, death, the year which 
is Prajapati, lest he should by days and nights bring on the 
end 01 our life.’ ^ 

Elsewhere Prajapati is Brahma. 

‘ Those men who know Brahma know him who occupies 
the highest place (Paramcshthiii) : he who knows Paramesh- 
thin and who knows Prajapati, they who know the ancient 
Brahraana (deity t^), they know Skambha.’^ 

It is scarcely necessary, then, to say that in all the phrases 
which describe the attributes of Vishnu, tlie origin of eacli 
conception is plainly discernible. He is especially the god 
who traverses the heaven in three strides, these strides being 
taken by some commentators to denote his manifestations as 
fire on the earth, as lightning in the atmosphere, and as the 
sflm in heaven, or in other words, his identity with Agni, 
Vayu, and Surya. By others they are regarded as setting 
forth the rising, culmination, and setting of the sun ; and 
there can be little doubt that the latter idea was at the first 
most closely associated with the thought of Vislinu."* It^ 
would seem indeed that these gods are distinguished only 

* It V. V. 3, 1 ; Muir, Sansk, TextSj porter or prcjppop, vol i. p. 37, Tliis 

pt. iv. ch. ii. sect. 1. function, Dr. M uir remarks, is fn*quciitly 

^ Satapatha Brahmana, xi. 1, 6; ascribed to Indra, Varuiia, Vishnu, and 
Muir, if). Savitri. 

* The idea is obviously that of the ‘Vishnu, thou didst prop asunder 

Greek Kronos, who devours all his otF- these two worlds; thou didst envelope 
spring. the earth on every side with beanis of 

* Atk. F.x. 7, 7 ; Muir, Sanskrit Texts^ light ’ — it V. vii. 99, 3. 

part iv. p. 17. Skambha is the sup- • Muir, tosA-nY 7kr/s, part iv. p. 57. 
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when the worshipper wishes to add to the titles of the being 
, whom he invokes in his litanies. 

‘ Agni, Varuna, Mitra, ye gods, give ns strength, and ye 
hosts of Maruts, and Vishnu. May both the Asvins, Rudra, 
and the wives of the deities, with Pushan, Bhaga, and Saras- 
vati, be pleased with us. 

^ I invoke for our protection Indra and Agni, Mitra and- 
Varuna, A'diti, heaven, earth and sky, the Maruts, the moun- 
tains, the waters, Vishnu, Pushan, Brahmanaspati, Bhaga, 
Samsat and Savitri. 

^ And may Vishnu and the wind, uninjuring, and Soma, 
the bestower of riches, give us happiness. And may the 
Eibhus, Asvins, Tvashtri and Vibhvan be favourable tons, so 
as to grant us wealth.’ ^ 

Much of the later mythology respecting Vislmu turns on 
the Dwarf Incarnation, which may be compared with the 
myth of the maimed Hephaistos. In both cases the defect 
is simply a veil putting out of view the irresistible power of 
the god. The fire at its birth is weak, and its flame puny ; 
the sun sheds but little warnith as he rests on the horizon at 
his rising; and it might well be said that none could tell 
how vast a power lay in these seemingly weak and helpless 
beings. So Vishnu, manifesting himself as the Dwarf, ob- 
tains from the Asuras as much as he can lie upon, or as 
much as he can cover in three strides. It is thus that Bali, 
the great enemy of the gods, is overcome. Having con- 
quered the three worlds, Bali terrifies Indra, who, with other 
deities, beseeches Vishnu to take the shape of a dwarf -vind 
deceive their conqueror. Having in this shape approached 
the son of Virochana and obtained the boon of .the three 
paces, ‘the thrice-stepping Vishnu assumed a miraculous 
, form, and with three paces took possession of the worlds. 
Por with one step he occupied the whole earth, with a 
second the eternal atmosphere, and with a third the sky. 
Having then assigned to the Asura Bali an abode in Patala 
(the infernal region), he gave the empire of the three worlds 
to Indra.’* lii the Mahfibhdrata this fact is ascribed to 

* i?. V. V. 46; Muir, Sansk, 71 pt. ir. p. 69. * Ramay/ma, i. .322; Muir, ih, 117. 
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Krishna, who, having become the son of Aditi, was Ciilled 
Vishnu.' In the Bhagavata Parana the story assumes pro- 
portions almost as vast as those of the god whom it seeks to 
glorify. No sooner has Bali granted the seemingly moderate 
rccpiest of Hari or Vishnu, than the body of the dwarf begins 
to expand and fills the whole universe, and Bali is bound 
with the chains of Varuna.J* This dwarf appears elsewhere 
in the person of the child Kumara, the son of Ausha:si^ the 
daughter of the dawn.® Thus throughout we are dealing 
with phrases which the Hindxi commentators knew to be 
mere phry ses ; and thus without a thought of injustice done 
to the deities wlioin ho seemed to disparage, the worshipper 
could say that Vanina himself and the Asvins do the bidding 
of Vishnu, and that Vishnu is more beneficent than his chosen 
companion Iiidra. 

^ King Varuna and the Asvins wait on the decree of this 
ruler, attended by the Maruts : Vishnu possesses excellent 
wisdom, which knows the proper day, and with his friend 
opens up the cloud. 

*■ Tlie divine Vishnu who has chosen companionship wkh 
the beneficent Iiidra, himself more beneficent, the wise god 
has gratified the Arya.’ ^ 

And again, 

‘ Thou, Agiii, art Indra, bountiful to the good ; thou art 
Vishnu, the wide-stepping, the adorable,’® 

So when Indra is about to smite Vritra, he is at once 
represented ^as bidding his friend Vishnu to stride vastly. 

^ Prtend Vishnu, stride vastly : sky, give room for the 
thunderbolt to strike ; let us slay Vritra and let loose the 
waters.’ ^ 

Yet although in some passages Vishnu is described as 
having established the heavens and the earth, and as sus- 

* Muir, J^anskrit pt, iv. p. 118. contempt. The idea of mere diniiiiu- 

7(1. ih. p. 125, &c. tiveiiess issues afe length in the wtorics 

Id. ib. p. 284. The diminutive size of Tom Thumb: but Tom Thumb is in 
of many of the heroes of po|)ular tradi- reality as little to bi despised us any 
tion must bo traced to this idea. Odys- other hero of Aryan L gciids. 
sens is small, when he stands, as com^ * It V. i. 158 ; Mu r, iSanskrit Tea'iSy 
pared witli Meiiehios : in other wonls part iv. p. 66. 
he is Shortshauks ((xrimm). Boots is ‘ Muir, ib, 

<lespised for his insignificant stature, H. F. viii. 89, 12; Muir, p, C8, 
itnd the Master Thief incurs the same 
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taining the world by his own inherent force, still he is said 
in others to make his three strides through the power of 
Indra, 

^ When, Indra, the gods placed thee in their front in the 
battle, then thy dear steeds grew. 

^ Wlien, thunderer, thou didst by thy might slay Vritra 
who stopped up the streams, thpn thy dear steeds grew. 

‘ When by thy force Vishnu strode three steps, then thy 
dear steeds grew.’ ' * 

Elsewhere we are told that mortal man cannot comprehend 
his majesty. “ 

‘ No one who is being b6rn, or has been born, has attained, 
0 divine Vishnu, to the furthest limit of thy greatness.’ ^ 

The personality of the mythical Vishnu is, in short, as 
transparent as that of Helios or Seltme. He dwells in the 
aerial mountains, in a gleaming palace where the many 
horned and swiftly moving cows abide. ‘ Here that supreme 
abode of the wide-stepping vigorous god shines intensely 
forth.’ These cows are in some places the clouds, in others, 
the rays which stream from the body of the sun. But on 
the whole it must be admitted that the place of Vishnu in 
the Elg Veda, as compared with the other great deities, is in 
the background ; and the institutional legends of later 
Brahmanic literature throw but little light on the mythical 
idea of this deity, and perhaps none on the mythology of 
any other people. ' 

As the supreme spirit, whose ten Avatars or Incarnations 
are among the later developements of Hindu thecflogy, 
Vishnu is associated or identified not only with Siva or 
Mahadeva, but with Eama in the Eamayana, and ^with 
Krishna in the Mahabharata.® But the MahMeva, with 
whom he is thus identified, is himself only Vanina or Dyaus, 
under another name. ‘ He is Eudra, he is Siva, he is Agni, 
he is Saiva, the ‘all-conquering; he is Indra, he is Vayu, he 
is the Asvins, he is the lightning, he is the moon, he is 
Iswara, he is Siirya, he is Varuna, he is time, he is death 
the ender ; he is darkness, and night, and the days ; he is 

‘ 7i. r. viii. 12; Muir, SansJcrii Texts, pfc. iv. p. 77 . * Muir, ib. p. 63. 

* Id. ih. ch. ii, sect. 6. 
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the months and the half-months of the seasons, the morning 
and evening twilight, and the year/^ Krishna, again, is 
said to he sometimes a partial, sometimes a perfect mani- 
festation of that god ; but the phrases in which Krishna is 
spoken of are as indefinite and elastic as those which speak 
of Agni, Indra or Vishnu. In some passages Krishna is 
simply a son of Devaki. ^But as Vishnu is also Brahma, 
go is Krishna also the supreme deity.® Elsewhere it is,, said 
that Brahma and MahMeva themselv'es proceed from Krish- 
na, who again identifies himself with Eudra, although in 
other passages Eudra is described ‘as mightier;® and in 
each case commentators, as wO might expect, are ready 
with the reasons which reconcile the seeming inconsistency. 
Like Vishnu, Krishna rises to greater importance in later 
times, and in far more abundant measure. The popular 
aftections were more and more fixed on the bright god who 
was born in a cave, at whose birtJi the exulting devas sang 
in the heavens, whose life was sought by a cruel tyrant, and 
who, like Zeus or Ferakles, had many loves in many lands. 

In this later theology the idea yvhich regarded the sun .as 
the generator of all life left the attributes of Vishnu by 
comparison in the shade; and the emblem thus especially 
associated with this deity marks a singular stage in the 
history of religion. If the subject is one which must be 
approached with the utmost caution, it is also one in which 
we are especially bound not to evade or misrepresent the 
facts. If the form of faith, or rather it should be said, of 
wortltip, with which we have now to deal, has prevailed in 
all lands and still prevails amongst a large majority of man- 
kind, it becomes our duty to trace fairly, to the best of our 
power, its origin and growth, and to measure accurately the 
influence which it has exercised on the human intellect and 
on human morality. If in our search we find that phrases 
and emblems, to which we now attach a. purely spiritual 
signification, have acquired this meaning gradually as the 
ruder ideas which marked the infancy of the human race 

* Muir, Sanskrit Te^xts^ pt. iv. ch. ii. liavo come down to lighten its load?’ — 

sect. 5. Vishnu Purana, II. H. Wilson, 519. 

* Id, ih. p. 152. ‘Do you not know,* • Muir, Sanskrit Texts, part iv. pp. 
Bays Krishna to Balararaa, ' that you and 214, 216, 239. 

I are alike the origin of the world, who 
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faded from the mind, we shall not allow old associations and 
prejudices to stand in the place of evidence, or suffer the 
discovery to interfere with or weaken moral or religious 
convictions with which these phrases or emblems have no 
inseparable connexion. The student of the history of re- 
ligion can have no fear that his faith will receive a shock 
from which it cannot recover, if his faith is placed in Him 
witlv whoin there is no variableness nor shadow of turning, 
and whose work human passion can neither mar nor hinder. 
He can walk in confidence by the side of the student of 
languag-e and mythology, and be content to share his labour, 
if he hopes that such efft>rts may one day ‘lay bare the 
world- wide foundations of the eternal kingdoin of God.’* 

In truth, the evidence which must guide us at the outset 
of the inquiry can be furnished by the science of language 
alone. The very earliest records to which we caii assign 
any historical chara-cter refer to states of society which arc 
comparatively late developements. The history of words 
carries us back to an age in which not a single abstract 
tmun existed, in which hiynan speech expressed mere bodily 
wants and mere sensual notions, while it conveyed no idea 
either of morality or of religion. If every name which 
throughout the whole world is or has been employed as a 
name of the One Eternal God, the Maker and Sustainer of 
uJl things, was originally a name oiily for some sensible, 
object or phenomenon, it follows that there was an age, the 
duration of which we cannot measure, but during which 
man had not yet risen to any consciousness of his reliction 
to the great Cause of all that he saw or felt around him. 
If all the words which now denote the most sacred relations 
of kindred and affinity were at the first names conveying 
no such special meaning, if the words father, brother, sister, 
daughter, were words denoting merely the power or occu- 
liation of the persons spoken of, then there was a time 
during which the ideas now attached to the words had not 
yet been developed.^ But the sensuousness which in one of 
its results produced mythology could not fail to influence in 
whatever degree the religious growth of mankind. This 

^ Mtix Miiller. * Semitic Monotheism,* Chipsy &c., i. 378. * Sec vol. i. eh. ii. 
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sensuoiisness, inevitable in the infancy of the human race, CHAP. 

consisted in ascribing to all physical objects the same life . 

of which men were conscious themselves. Tliey had every 
thing to learn and no experience to fall back upon, while 
the very impressions made upon them by the sights ami 
sounds of the outward world rvere to be made the means of 
leading them gradually to, correct these impressjons and 
to rise beyond them to fticts which they seemed to contra- 
dict. Thus side by side were growSig up a vast ina^s of 
names which attributed a conscious life to the hosts of 
heaven, to the clouds, trees, streains and flowers, and a 
multitude of crude and undefined feelings, hopes, and long- 
ings which were leading them gradually to the conscious 
acknowledgment of One Life as the soiiivje of all the life 
which they saw around them.* The ea,rliest utterances of 
human thought which have come down to ns belong to a 
period comparatively modern ; but even some of these, fu/r 
from exhibiting this conviction clearly, express the fears and 
hopes of men who have not yet grasped the notion of any 
natural order whatever. The return of daylight mig4it 
depend on the caprice of the arbitrary being whom they had 
watched through his brilliant but brief journey across the 
heaven. The sun whose death they had so often wdtnessed 
might sink down into the sea to rise again from it no more. 

Tlie question eagerly asked during the hours of night betray 
a real anguish, and the exultation which greeted the dawn, 
if it appea?: extravagant to us, comes manifestly from men 
for wfiom nature afibrded but a very slender basis for argu- 
ments from analogy.* But although the feeling of confi- 
dei>ce in a permanent order of nature was of long or slow 
growth, the phenomena of nature suggested other thoughts 
which produced their fruit more quickly^ The dawns as tliej^ 
came round made men old, but the Dawm herself never lo'st 
her freshness, and sprang from the sea-foam as fair as when 
she first gladdened the eyes of man. Men might sicken and 
die, but the years which brought death to them could not 
dim the light of the sun ; and this very contrast supplied, in 

* Max Miiller, * Semitic Monotheism/ Chips, See,, i. 355, 

* See \ol. i. p. 41. 
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Professor Max Miiller’s words, ^ the first intimation of beings 
which do not wither and decay — of immortals, of iminor- 
tality/* When from this thought of the immortality of 
other beings they awoke at length to the consciousness that 
man himself might be among the number of immortal crea- 
tures, the feeling at once linked itself with another which 
had thus far remained almost dormant. To adopt once 
more fhe words of Professor Max Miiller, ^ by the very act 
of the creation God had revealed himself;’* but although 
many words might be used to denote ‘ that idea which the 
first breath of life, the first sight of the world, the first 
consciousness of existence, liad for ever impressed and im- 
planted in the human mind,’® the idea of a real relation with 
this Unchangeable Being could be awakened in men only 
when they began to feel that their existence was not bounded 
to the span of a few score years. 

A twofold influence, however, was at work, and it pro- 
duced substantially the same results with the Semitic as 
with the Aryan races. Neither could be satisfied with effects 
while seeking for a Cause; and the many thoughts as to the 
nature of this Creative Power would express themselves in 
many names. The Vedic gods especially resolve themselves 
into a mere collection of terms, all denoting at first different 
aspects of the same idea ; and the consciousness of this fact 
is strikingly manifested by the long line of later interpreters. 
A monstrous overgrowth of unwieldy mythology has sprung 
up round these names, and done its deadly work on ^the 
minds of the common people ; but to the more thoughtful 
and the more truthful, Indra and Varuna, Dyaus and Vishnu, 
remained mere terms to denote, however inadequately, seme 
quality of the Divine Nature. But the Vedic Indra and 
Dyaus might have a hundred epithets, and alike in the East 
and West, as the meaning of these epithets was either in 
l^art or wholly foVgotten, each name came to denote a sepa- 
rate being, and suggested for him a separate mythical history. 
Thus the Hindu sun-god Surya was represented among the 
Hellenic tribes not only by Helios and Phoibos, but by 

* Max Miillor, ‘ Comparative Mythology,’ ChipSy ii. 97. 

* Id. ‘ Semitic Monotheism,* ii. 362. • Id, ib, 363. 
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Herakles and Perseus, Theseus and Belleroplion, Keplialos, 
Endymioii, ^Narkissos, Kadraos, Oidipous, Meleagros, Achil- 
leiis, Tantalos, Ixion, Sisyphos, and many more. The Vedic 
Dahana reappeared not only as Daphne and Athene, hut 
as Eurydike, Euryphassa, lole, lokaste, Danae, Briseis, Aph- 
rodite, Europe^, Euryganeia, with other beings, for most of 
whom life had less to offer of joy than of grief. But although 
the fortunes of these beings varied indefinitely, ’althgugh 
some were exalted to the highest hetiven and others thrust 
down to the nethermost hell and doomed to a fruitless toil 
for ever and ever, yet they were all Superhuman, all beings 
to be thought of Avith fear and hatred if not with love, and 
some of them were among the gods who did the bidding of 
Zeus himself, or Avere even mighty enough to tliAvart liis 
will. Thus these names remained no longer mere appel- 
lations denoting different aspects of the character of the 
same being; and from the Dyaus, Theos, and Dens, of 
Hindus, Greeks, and Latins, sprung the Deva, Theoi, Dii, 
and tlve plural form stereotyped the polytheism of the Aryan, 
world. ^ The history of the Semitic tribes was essentially 
the same. The names which they had used at first simply 
{IS titles of God, underAvent no process of phonetic decay like 
that Avhich converted the name of the glistening ether into 
the Vedic Dyaus and the Greek Zeus. The Semitic epithets 
for the Divine Being had never been simple names for natural 
phenomena ; they Avere mostly general terms, expressing the 
greatness, the poAver, and the glory of God. But though El 
aiid^Bftial, Moloch and Milcom, never lost their meaning, the 
idea Avhich their teachers may have intended to convey by 
tiiege terms Avas none the less overlaid and put out of sight. 
Each epithet now became a special name for a definite deity, 
and the people generally sank into a Avorship of many gods 
as effectually as any of the Aryan tribes, and clung to *it 
more obstinately. Of the general monotheistic conviction, 
which M. Eenan regards as inherent in all the Semitic 
tribes, there is not the faintest trace. The gods of Laban 
are stolen by Rachel, and Jacob bargains Avith God in lan- 
guage Avhich not only betrays ^ a temporary want of faith,’ 
^ ]\Iax Muller, ‘ Semitic Monotlieism,’ CJupSy ii. 3Gl). 
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BOOK but shows ‘ that the conception of God had not yet acquired 
^ that complete universality which alone deserves to be called 
monotheism, or belief in the One God.’ ' 

Ideas and The recognition of beings powerful enough to injure ■ and 
tiicvTviVy- perhaps placable enough to benefit, the children of men, 
involved the necessity of a worship or cultus. They were all 
of them gods of life and death, qf reproduction and decay, of 
the gi^eat mystery which forced itself upon the thoughts of 
men from infancy to cJld age. If the language of poets ni 
general describes the phenomena of nature under metaphors 
suggested by the processes of reproduction and multiplicaiiou 
in the animal and vegetable world, the form which the idea 
would take among rude tribes with a merely sensuous speech 
is sufficiently obvious. The words in which jdilschylos and 
Shelley speak of the marriage of the heaven and the earth 
do but throw a veil of poetry over an idea which might easily 
become coarse and repulsive, while they point unmistakeahly 
to the crude sensuousiiess which adored the principle of life 
under the signs of the organs of reproduction in the world 
of' animals and vegetables. The male and female powers of 
nature were denoted respectively by an upright and an oval 
emblem, and the conjunction of the two furnished at omre 
the altar and the ashera, or grove, against which the He- 
brew prophets lifted up their voice in earnest protest. It is 
clear that such a cultus as this would carry with it a con- 
stantly increasing danger, until the original character of the 
emblem should be as thoroughly disguised as the names of 
some of the Yedic deities when transferred to Hellenfo‘soiI, 
But they have never been so disguised in India as amongst 
the ancient Semitic tribes ; * and in the kingdoms both of 

* Mnx Mi'iller, ‘ Semitic Monotheism/ varius greatly, ami tlio <*oarsor clevelofx- 
, Chij^s, ii. 368. iiients of the cult ns are confined to a 

^ ‘ Wi(j weriig das Alterthum dm comparatively small number. Professor 
Bcgriff del* ITnzucht mit die.^sem Bildc Wilson says that ‘ it is nnatterulcd in 
V(;rl)and, hewei.st,, dass in den Kleusi- Upper Egypt by any indecent or iiideli- 
nien iinr die Jiiugfraifen die cate ceremonies/ (‘ On Hindu Hods/ 

tragen durften (Tlnicyd. vi. o6 ; Suid. Adatic Jhviein, vol. xvii.); and Sii* 
s. V. 'ApltT/}(fiopia) nnd des Ph.allus Ver- William Jones remarks that * it .seems 
elining selbst von den Ve.stnlisehen never to have entered into the heads of 
Jungfranen (Din. xxviii. 4, 7).’ Nork, the Hindu legislators and people that 
Ik'aJ-Worierhueh s. v. Phaliuscult, 52. anything natural could be offensively 
Even when the emblems still retain obscene — a singularity which pervades 
more or L'ss inauife.stly their original all their writings, but is no proof of the 
character, the m v al effect on the people depra^nty of their morals ; hence the 
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Judah and of Israel the rites connected with these emblems 
assumed their most corrupting form. Even in the Temple 
itself stood the Ashera, or the upright emblem,' on the 
circular altar of Baal-Peor, the Priapos of the Jews, thus re- 
producing the Linga and Yoni of the Hindu. For this symbol 
the women wove hangings, as the Athenian maidens em- 
broidered the sacred peplos for the ship presented to Athene 
at the g]'eat Dionysiac festival. Here, at the winter sjolstice, 
they wept and mourned for Tammnz, the fair Adonis,' done 
to death by the boar, as Surya Bai is poisoned the 
Rakshas’ claw, and Eustem slain l^y the thorn of winter. 
Here also, on the third day, they rejoiced at the resurrection 
of the lord of Hght.^ Hence, as most intimately connected 
with the reproduction of life on earth, it became the symbol 
under wliich the sun, invoked with a thousand names, has 
been worshipped throughout the world as the restorer of the 
})Owers of nature after the long sleep or death of winter. 

As such the symbol was from the first venerated as a 
protecting power, and the Palladion thus acquired its magic 


worship of tlio Tiinpi l)y the followers of 
iSivii, and of tho Yoni by tho followei’s 
of Vishnu.’ — IVorh, vol. ii. p. 311. In 
Mtlicr words, tho orif?iii of t.h« I’hallos- 
worsliip ‘ iiic.'lit nils dor moralisclion Ver- 
dorbrnlioit dor Vdlkor , . . . sondcni 
siiis ihri'r iioch kindlich naivon Dcnk- 
wi iso erkliirt werdcii muss, wo man un- 
bokurn inert urn dio Doeciiz di?s Aus- 
ilrucks Oder dos J5ildf\s stets dasjonigo 
wiihlte, welches eine Idee am passmd- 
Kten bezeichni’te. Wclehes Glied konnto 
ala'Hfc jKv.eidiJU'ndor an don Sehdpfer 
mahneii als ebon das schaftbnde Or^aii?’ 

-Nork, Rml-Worlcrhuch, s. v. Mmllus- 
eult, 49. 

‘.This Ashera, whioh in tlin author- 
ised English version of tiio Old Tesia- 
Mieiit is translated ‘grove,’ was in fact a 
pole or stem of a tree ; and lieiicc it is 
that the ro terming kings are said to 
hew it down, while tho stone altar, or 
V’oni, on which it rests is broken up. 

''' That Ailoiiis was known also by 
the name lao eiuinot bo doubted. The 
epithc’t spi'cially applied to this darling 
of Aphrodite is ajS/ntr, tender: and in 
tho oracle of the Klariau Apollon the 
god of tho autumn is called *Iaei. 
'fhat Adonis was known to tho Cyprians 

VOL. II. 1 


hyjthis name is stated by Tzot/cs’and 
Lykophroii, 831. h ’^Adwvis Fovay irapa 
Kvirpiois Ka\t7rai — rauas lioro being 
nicrely a transt-riber’s error for Tava?. 
Adonis again .stands to Dionysos in tJie 
relation of Helios to I’lioilios, or of 
Zeus to Ouranos. At'yerai fiiv d “'AStuvis 
vTTo rod (Tvbs Sia(f>$apTji/ai ■ roy 5* ’"Aduiviy 
oi»x frepov dWa Ai6yv(roy elyai yofxl^ov<ri. 
Pint. Symjm. iv. quest, v. 3 ; Movers, 
Thdnizic, cli. xiv ; Colenso, On the 
Pentafmc/i, part v. appemlix iii. Thus 
wc come round again to the oraelo of 
the Klariau Apollon, which teaches that 
the supremo god is called, according to 
tho. seasons of the year, Hades, Zeus, 
Helios, and lao. 

(ppd(^€o jov Trdvr<t>v vvarov Oeoy ifxfxtv ’law, 
X^ip-nri fiLfv r’ 'Aidfiy, Ala r elapos 
dpxo.ueyoio, 

’H^Kiou 5f (lepous, {ji.^Toird>pov d* a/fpiiy 

Tac6. 

Hades is thus snprome lord while Per- 
sephone abides in tlic unseen land, ami 
tho name of Zens horo retains Homething 
of its original moaning. He is tho god 
of tlic bright sky from which tho rain 
falls, tile Indra or sap-god of tho 
Hellenes. 
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BOOK virtue.^ So guarded, Jacob is content to lie down to sleep 
in bis weary journey to the house of Laban ; and according 
to later Jewish tradition the stone so set up was carried to 
Jerusalem, and there reverenced. But the erection of these 
stone columns or pillars,® the forms of which in most cases 
tell their own story, are common throughout the East, some 
of the most elaborate being found near Ghizni.^ The 

wooden* erfiblcm carries us, however, more directly to the 
natural mythology of tli^e subject. The rod acquired an in- 
herent vitality, and put forth leaves and branches in the 
Thyrsoi of the Dionysiac worshippers and the Seistron ^ of 
Egyptian priests. It became the tree of life, and reappeared 
as the rod of wealth and happiness given by Apollon to 
Hermes,'"' the mystic spear which Abaris received from the 
Hyperborean Sun-god, and wdiieh came daily to Phoibos in 
his exile laden with all good things. It was seen as the 
lituus of the augur, the crooked staft* of the shepherd, tlio 
sceptre of the king, and the divining rod which pointed out 
hidden springs or treasure to modern conjurors.*^ In ii fonn 

^ *rhft word (lonotcM simply a figure and they might bo combined in mnny 
of Pallas, and Pallas is bnt another ways. ‘Das Zeiclion Schiba’s ein Tri- 
form of Phallus. To th(‘ same class angel, mit dor Spitz(( nach obeii (A), 
belong the nainos of Pales, the Latin das aufwilrts strebendo, Feuei* versiini- 
god of flocks and .s1i<‘phcrds, ami of the liehend, wio nmgekohrt, dcs icnclitcn 
Sicilian Palikoi. Tlio former is con- AVischmi Symbol das (v), das abwarts 
nected with the Eoinan Palatinm, the fliessonde Wassc^r v(?rsinnlichend. Da- 
spot doubtless wlicro the emblem was mit din Welt gnsidiaifen wnrdc, mnsstn 
supposed to have been first srt up. The Wischnu einst dem Sdiiba die Diensto 
latter are Dioskniii'oi, twin sons of Zeus dcs AVoibns Icisten. Der moiiotluast- 
and Tlialeia, although tliey have rather ische Israclit gah boide Zoichen do.m 
the character of demons. Jehovali, wie dci; Judijsclio ‘J'alisman 

- They arc tlui eoliimiis of Ilerakb’s, ^ f., * 

Dionysos, Osiris and Sesostris. The » \ Scutum Davidis genaimt, be- 

stateraents of Herodotos about the 

pillars set up by this last-uamed god woist.’ — Nork, s. v. Schiba. We cannot 
arc singubirly significant. They aro hesitate to connect with these columns 
distinctly connected witli virile strengtii, the pillared Saints whether of the East 
although he supposes that they were or the West. The Stylite did not choose 
erectedtoreceiveinscriptions. Thonames thus to exalt himself without any rea- 
of those nations, who had won a reputa- son. Ho found the column or pillar, 
tioii for bravery, were carved on them Phallos, an objeetof idolatrous reverence, 
without further marks : ^{■4u)v djMax>?Tt and he wished doubtless to connect the 
Ka\ evveritas ‘trap4\afie rhs irdAts, TooTcmrt emblem with more spiritual associations. 
8^ iu4ypml/€ 4v rptrt (rr^Arjtri Kara raurk See Appendix C. 
leal ro7(ri dvBpriioun rwv 4dv4<iiu yevo- ® Fergusson, Hist, of Arch. ii. G42. 
pidvoiari^ Kal Stj koi alBoia yvmiKhs wpocr- * This instrument exhibits botli the 
fs'4ypayj/tf S^Aa fiovAJ/aevo? voUetu symbols in combination. 

dvd\Kidfs\ ii. 102. In short ® to Emms, 529. 

they exhibited, like the representations ’ In a picture of St. Zeno of Verona 
of Vishnu, the two emblems combined ; the two emblems arc combined, the fish 
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wliicli adhered still more strictly to the first idea the emblem ciiAP. 

became the stauros or cross of Osiris, and a new source of 

mythology was thus laid open. To the Egyptian the cross 
thus became the symbol of immortality, and the god hijiiself 
was crucified to the tree which denoted his fructifying 
power.' Rising from a crescent, the modified form of the 
Yoni, the cross set forth the marriage of Ouranos and Gaia, 
of Vishnu and Sacti, of heaven and earth. But* this ^ cross 
was itself a new symbol of the sun, and in the so-called 
Assyrian rei)resentatioiis of the moon-goddess the sun is <vx- 
hibited in human form standing on the crescent. More com- 
monly the plain stauros was johied with an oval ring, uas 
worn as an amulet, and was reproduced by the Christians 
of Egypt as a sacred mark inserted in their inscri])tions. 

In this form, ov in that of a ring inclosing a cross of four 
Kspokes^ this emblem is found everywhere. It. is pociiliar 
neither to Egy])tians nor Assyrians, neither to Greeks, 

Latins, Gauls, Germans, or Hindus; and no attempt to ex- 
plain its original employment by an}^ one of these nations is 
admissible, unless it explains or seeks to explain them, for 
all. We recognise the male symbol in the trident of Posei- 
don or Proteus, and in the fylfot or luimraer of Thor, whicli 
assumes the form of a cross pattee in the various legej^Ifei 
which turn ou tlie rings of Frcya, Holda, Venus, or Ajdiro- 
dite. In each of those stories the ring is distinctly con- 
nected with the goddess who represents the female power 
in nature, or tells its own tale of sensuous passion. In om; 
of tlto*latesf of those stories a newly married youth at Rome 
places his wedding ring on a statue of Votius, and finds to 
his dismay not only that hf3 cannot dislodge it from lier 
stony finger, but that the goddess herself claims to stand to 

him in the relation of Aphrodite to Adonis.^ As we iiiiglit • 

• 

(vt-sicji piscis) luMD" scfTi pendant from magic ring to bo on t in ir guard against 
tiu) pastoral ov shepherd’s staff. — Jamie- the alluromonts of tlie l.)rings uhon\ he. 
son, Sacred and Legendary Art, p. 417. was about to raise by Iris ineantations. 

' See Appendix *0. These Iwnngs are boautitVd dainsels, one 

* This story is given by Fordiin, of whom, singling out a yontli, holds 
Jhitthew of lister, .Roger of out to him u ring of gold, whieii tlio 

Wendover, and Vincent of IJeauvais. youth touches, tlius placing himsolf in 
Mr. Gould cit<’S from Ca^sarius Ileister- her power’. Otriona i. 

bachensis a. tale, in which a necromancor Sr'o also Scott, Border MinslrC'Sy, int.ro- 
^va^ns some youths placed within a duction to ballad of Tainlaue. 

I 2 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE ARYAIf NATIONS. 

expect, this myth was transferred to the Virgin Mary, and 
the knight whose ring she refuses to surrender looks upon 
himself as betrothed to the mother of God, and dedicates 
himself to her by taking the monastic vows. In the older 
Saga of the Taroese this ring appears as that of Thorgerda, 
who allows Earl Halcon to draw it from her statue after he 
had besought her for it with many tears. This ring Hakoii 
gives .to Sigmund Brestesson, bidding him never to part with 
it. When Sigmund afterwards refused to yield it to Olaf, 
the iforwegiaii warned him that it should be his bane, and 
the prediction was fulfilled when, for the sake of this ring, 
Sigmund was murdered in •'his sleep.' Finally, the symbol 
of the Phallos in its physical characteristics suggested the 
form of the serpent, which thus became the emblem of life 
and healing, and as such appears by the side of the Hellenic 
Asklepios, and in the brazen cracified serpent venerated by 
the Jewish people until it was destroyed by Hezekiah.^ 

Here then we have the key to that tree and serpent wor- 
ship which has given rise to much ingenious and not alto- 


* This ring is tho ‘ teterrima causa ’ ot* 
tlio war of Troy (Horace, i. 3, 107), 
and carries witli it; cho same; doom 
wliicli the marriage of nryiihild hronglit 
Jo Sigurd the Volsiing. With these 
]<'gfrids may bo compared tho story of 
crown of Iho hero Astrabakos (flero- 
dotos, vi. G9), tho counterpart of the 
Scottish mylli of Tamlaiie. Sir W. 
Scott (^Border yiiriMrehi/^ ii. 266) cites 
fmm (]l fTva.sfi of 'rilbiiry an ai'.coniit of 
the Tlracae, a sort of water spirits, who 
inveigled wonuni and ehildreu into tho 
recesses which tliey inhabit, bonpatli 
lakes and rivers, by floatiug past them 
on the surface of the water, in the shape 
of gold rings or cups : and remarks that 
‘this story ill almost all its yuirts is 
current in both tiiolliglilands and Low- 
lafids of Scotland, witli no other varia- 
tion than th(5 substitution of Fairies for 
Dracie, and tho cavern of a hill [the 
llorselbcu’g] for that of a river.* 

“ This symbol of tho serpent re- 
api^ ars in the narrative of the tempta- 
tion ami fall of Kve, the only difForoneo. 
being that the writer, far from sharing 
tho feelings of tho devotees of Jhial- 
peor, regarded their notions and their 
practices with the utmost horror; and 


thus his narrative exhibits Iho animal 
irdulgencc inseparable from those 
idolatrous rites, as destructivo alike to 
the body and the mind of man. The. 
serpent is therefore doomed to |>erpetual 
contempt, and invested with sonui of the 
characteristics of Vritra, the snake- 
enemy of Iiulra. But Vritra is stric'.ly 
the biting siiake of darkness ; and it 
is scarcely necessary to say, that the 
Kgyptian serptmt. is tho result of the same 
kind of metaphor which has give^n^to tie- 
elephant the epithet of aiiguirnamis. 
The phallic tree, is also introduced into 
the narrative of the book of Genesis: 
but in is here called a tree not of life 
but of tlic knowledge of good and evil, 
that knovvledgo which dawns in tie- 
mind with the first consciousness of 
dilferenccj betw('<.‘ii man and woman. 
In contrast with this tree of cama! 
indulgenco tfsiiding to death is the tret* 
of life, denoting tho higher existenci- 
for which man was designed, and which 
would bring with it. the liappiiioss and 
the freedom of t he children of God. In 
the brazen serpent of the Pontatencli 
the two emblems of the cross and 
serpent, tho quiescent and energising 
Pliallos, are united. 



THE SERPENT AND THE CROSS. 

gether profitable speculation. The analysis of language and 
all that we know of the historical growth of ideas would 
prepare us for the developement of such a cultus. The con- 
dition of thought which led men to use the names applied 
first to the visible heaven or the sun as names for the 
Supreme God could not possibly make choice of any other 
emblems to denote the poVer which maintains aneV multiplies 
life. The cruder realism which suggested the image of the 
serpent^ was in some degree refined in the symbol Of the 
(stauros) tree, and the stake or c];oss of Osiris gradually 
assumed a form in which it bec^ame capable of denoting the 
nobler idea of generous self-deniak 
But the cultus with visible emblems would, whether with 
Semitic or with Aryan tribes, be but imperfectly developed 
Avithofit sacrifice; and although the blood of slain victims 
might be poured out to appease the power which could 
restore as well as destroy life, still there remained obviously 
another sacrifice more in accordance with the origin of the 
symbols employed to denote that power. It was possible to 
invest with a religious character either the sensuality to 
which the Jewish or Phcnician idolatry appealed, or the im- 
pulse which finds its complete developement in a rigorous 
asceticism. In the former shape the idea was realised in 
the rites of the Babylonian Mylitta., and in the vocation of 
the Hierodouloi of Greek and Hindu temples.- In the latter 
the sacrifice was consummated by a vow of virginity,^ and 
tlie* pcraiitii and Vestal Virgins of the Athenians and the 
Romans became the type of the Catholic and Ortliodox nun. 


‘Tlie learned and still living Mgr. 
llauino {Trait e du Saint Esprit) joins 
Camerarius in the. belief that serpents 
bite women rather than men.’ Hurt on, 
Talcs of Indian Deviln/y preface, p. xix. 
Th(*. facts already cited account for the 
superstition. 

” Herod, i. 199. The passage i.s 
tran.slated by Mr. Rawlinson, Ancient 
Tmtem Monarchiesy iii. 465. 

® In this case, they were devoted to 
the service of Sacti, the female power : 
iu the former they were the ministers 
of Aphrodite. That the 'institution of 
the virgin priestesses of Vesta and of 
the female devotees of Mylitta or Sacti 


had this origin, will probably be 
conceded by all. Ihit tlie idea of 
virginity for men wliieh has been de- 
veloped into Buddhist or Hebrew or 
Christian monacliism must bo traced to 
another source, and in my belief carries 
us back to that* conviction of the utter 
corruption of matter which lie.s at the 
root of all the countless forms of the 
Manichean philosophy. Latin and 
Teutonic Christ indom, ch. iii. In the 
tlieory of monachism for Christian 
women this conviction is blended with 
the older sensuous ideas which are 
sometimes painfully prominent in 
language addresstnl to the spouses or 
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BTOK But the true mythology of the subject is connected rather 

— . with the Yoni than with the Liiiga. If the latter serves as 

oi* a sign of powder, the former becomes the image of unbounded 
wealth and fertility. If the Linga is the sun-god in his 
majesty, the Toni is the earth who yields her fruit under his 
fortilisiiig warmth; and it thus re 2 )rcsents tlie sum of all 
potentkl 'existence. It is the a!i’k which contains all the 
living creatures of the gai’tli, while the sun is hidden behind 
the impenetrable rain clouds ; it is the Argo, which shelters 
all the Achaian chieftyins through the weary darkness of 
their search f<.)r the Golden iPleece. In this form the emblem 
at once exhibits mysterious properties akin to those of the 
Linga, and passes into a legion of shapes, all closely resem- 
bling the original form, all possessing in greater or less 
degree a talisnianic powei’, but all manifesting the inesence 
of the essential idea of boundless fcrtilitj^ wdiich the symbol 
was specially adopted to denote. The Argo itself is divine. 
It was the work of a being akin to, if not identical with, 
Argos Panoptes, the all-seeing, who guards the heiler 16. In 
its prow Athene, the dawn-goddess, herself places a piece 
of wood ^ fromHho speaking oaks of Dodona., and the ship is 
thus endowed with the power of warning and guiding the 
chieftains who form its crew. This mystic vessel reappears 
in the shell of Aphrodite, and in the ship borne in solemn 
procession to the Parthenon on the great Panathenaic 
festival,'-* as the pliuJlos was carried before the god in the 
great leasts of Dionysos. Over this ship floated ‘the sa-^;oii- 
coloured robe woven for it by the hands of Athenian inaidens, 
as the women in the temple at Jerusalem wove hangings for 
the Ashora of Baal. This ship again is the bark or bdat- 

LridoFs of the Lamb. The idea of iience in tho Phrygian or Eastern my- 
inonaehisin or :isc(!ticism for woman thology. ‘ Nun er/ilhlt Arnobius, Cy- 
probably never entered tlio liea<l of hele haho rnit ilireni Klolde den abgv' 
Hindu or ]hiddliists theologians and sehniUeiien .Pliallus des Attes bedeckt, 
philosophers. ^ eiu Gobruueh, \velc;her in den Mysterien 

* Seemingly tJie Phallo.s, which gave der Lsis gleiehfalls vorkarn, denn uu 
her title of Rilliis. In this issue this Hyblos wurde im Tempel (l<;r Haalti-^ 
piece of wood, or polo, is as fatal to lasoii (Gdttorrmitter) das licilige Ilols (^oAAos, 
as the Stauros to Osiris, or the Mistletoi' pains) von der Isis mit Lein wand he- 
to Ikddur. _ (ieckt.- - HwA fZc Zs. e. 16. Nunwirdatich 

" Tho comioxion of tho robe or veil die Bibelslello (AhcA xvi. 17) klar.’ — 
with llm rUailie omblom is brought out, Nork, s. v. ‘.Attes.’ 
as we might expect, with great promi- 
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shaped vessel of which Tacitus speaks as the symbol em- 
ployed by,the Suevi in the worship of Isis. Whether this 
goddess is to be identified with the Teutonic Ziza worshipped 
ill the country about Augsburg is an indiflFerent matter. It 
is more likely that the name is given from a resemblance of 
attributes, as he calls Wuotan Mercury and Tlior Mars. 
But it is strange that Tacitus should have satisfijjd himself 
with the remark, that the sign pointed simply to a foreign 
cultiis brought across the sea, when not only was the. same 
symbol used in the Athenian processions of his own day, but 
the voyage of Isis was marked in the Roman rustic calendar 
on the 5th of March.^ This ship of Isis was, however, 
nothing more nor less than the vehicle of the earth -goddess 
Herth or Aerth, whose sacred island Tacitus mentions in the 
same J;reatise.‘'^ Here too, as with the Ashcra at Jerusalem 
and the ship of Athene, the vehicle was carefully covered 
witli a, robe Avhich no profane hand might touch, and carried 
in procession drawn by cows.*’ 


' Th(; parallel ism of Micso myths was 
puiiili’d out with singular accnvacy by 
Mr. Uichard Ih-icc in his iiifroductioii 
to AVarton’s tfUtorif of E/uflish Poefr//.^ 
Jt is impossible for any student of 
eomparativji mythology to read this 
remarkahle treatise, written some forty 
years ago, without feeling that, here as 
else wliere, other men have labonred, and 
we enter into tlioir labours. It d<‘Se‘iTe.s 
in every v/ay to be republished sepa- 
rately, as lieiug the work of a critic far 
too .j^oeii-sightfd and judicious to pro- 
duce a^book of which the interest and 
the value may soon pass away. 

* Mr. Gould having quoted the 
pa!;sagB from App\deiiis in which the 
goddess says, that yearly her priests 
dedicate to her a new .ship laden with 
the fii-stfruits of spring, adds that the 
currying in procession of ships, in 
which the Virgin Mary takes tlio place 
of Aphrodite or Astarte, has not yet 
wholly goTK* out of use, and notices the 
prohiliitions issued at different times 
against the carrying aheut of ploughs 
and ships on throve Tuesday or othen* 
days. Curious Myths, ii. 68, 69. The 
plough is only one of the many fomis 
■of the Phallos, and caiTicis us at once 
to the metaphor of .ZKschylos, Sejjfcm c. 


Tk 7r>t, and «>f Soidioklns, 0. T. Wo?, 
ami to the gardens (jf Adonis. The 
mode in which tlie advent of this ship 
was gr(‘(‘te«l may he seem in a passage 
<pioted at length by Grimm (7>. M. 2117) 
from the chronicle (,f Uudolph of St. 
Trudo, given in the SpHlu/ium of 
D’Achery. The rites wer(< llaechic 
throughout, and at tin* imd the writer 
adtls'qme tunc vidercs agerf, nostrum 
esl tacere et defliav, quibiis modo 
contingit graviter lucre.’ Not. less 
significant as to the moaning of tho 
plough c:iiTiod about after a. like surt, is 
the .skiteineiit of another chronicler, 
‘jVIos crat antiquitiis Lip.she ut .Libera- 
libus (urn .Baccliusfest, d. i. h'assnachtsl 
per-sonati juveiie.s per vices oiiphli 
.'iratrum cimimducereiit . pndla.s olnias 
per lasciviaui ad illius jugmn accodero 
etiam repugriantes cogcrent, hoc voJuti 
ludicro poenam («peleutes ah iis quie in- 
nuptie ml cum psque diem mansissent.’ 
- Grimm, ib. 243. 

3 These ships, chests, or boats are 
the Kicrrai pvarikal of the Mysteries, and 
we see tlicni in the ehc.st or (M)ffin of 
Osiris, ‘ das Grab dcs vm'storbcneii 
Jahrgotts, der aher , in din- Id(?e iiiir 
stirbt, weil cr vom Tode wieilev auf(>r- 
steht,’ in the Koryldaii cave in which 
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i]0OK Scarcely altered, this vessel reappears in the Lotos of 
Hindu and Egyptian mythology, the symbol of' the earth 
'I'he Lotof>» and its fecundation. In this form it is the seat of the child 
Harpichruti (Harpokrates) and of Bhayanana or Mahakali, 
the sanguinary deity of later Hindu worship and the patron 
goddess of the Thugs. The eating of the lotos is thus the 
eating ,pf \the forbidden fruit, dnd the Lotophagoi of the 
Odyss'ey are an example of unrestrained sensuality, and a 
warning to all who care for higher things not to imitate 
their selfish pleasures, ^iid so forget their children and their 
home.* 

Ooblets In the follc-lore of the Deccan the vessel is represented by 
and horns, milkwoman, the kindly Demeter, into which 

the beautiful Suvya Bai falls in the form of a mango when 
the fruit is ripe. As a cup, this sign reappears in ‘ a vast 
number of myths. It is the golden cup into which Helios 
sinks when his journey is done. It is the crater or mixing 
bowl in w'hich the Platonists spoke of the Demiourgos as 
mingling the materials of the future Kosmos. It is the 
horn of Amaltheia, the nurse of Zeus, who gave to it the 
power of supplying to its possessor all that he could desire 
to have. This horn reappears in the myths of Bran, and 
Ceridwen, and Huon of Bordeaux, to whom Oberon gives a 
horn which yields the costliest wine in the hands of a good 
man only.^ The talismanic power of this horn is still further 
shown in the prose romance of Tristram, when the liquor is 
dashed over the lips of any guilty person who tenturps to 
• lift it to his mouth, and in the goblet of Tegan Euroron, the 
wife of Caradoc of the strong arm.^ It is seen again in the 

/cuf» is bound till Ilornics (tlie breath the prohibition, ulso attributed to Ty- 
of life) eomes to rescue liim, and in the thagoras, to abstain from fish, in con- 
boats in which tho bodies of Elaine and nexiou with the pui’pose especially as- 
Arthur are laid in tho more modern cribed to him, and tho ascetic discipline 
romance. Nork, s. v. 'Arche.' wliich ho is said to have established. 

* This prolnbition to cat the lotus, It will scarcely bo maintained that these 
suggests a comparison with tlic so-eallcd precepts, in a peculiarly esoteric system, 
Pythagorean precept to abstain from are to l)e interpreted literally. The 
beans. Whether tho word icvo/ios belong teelmieal meanings acquired by the 
to tlio same root which has yielded kv«, words KtJa/ios and Kvafii(w seem to point 
kv4u, KUTjjua, KvfjLci, or not, the word in the same direction. 
t^dariKos shows clearly enough how * Price, Ifiirod. to WaHotCs Hist 
readily tho shape of the bean brought Eng, Poetry ^ 66. 
up the idea of a boat, or a boat-shaped * Ih, 69. This goblet reappears in 
vessel. Nor can we well omit to not© tho Scottish ballad of the Luck of 
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inexhaustible table of the Ethiopians, in the dish of Rhyd- 
derch the Scholar, in the basket of Gwyddno, in which food 
designed for one becomes an ample supply for a hundred ; 
ill the table round which Arthur and his peers hold high 
revelry; in the wishing-quern of Frodi;^ in the lamp of 
Allah-ud-deen, which does the bidding of its owner through 
the Jin who is its servant ; in the purse of Bedreddm Hassaii , 
which the fairy always keeps filled in spite of his wasteful- 
ness ; in the wonderful well of Apollon Thyrxis in Lykia,*^ 
which reveals all secrets to those who look into it. This 

It 

mysterious mirror is the glass vessel of Agrippa, and of the 
cruel stejimother in the German tale of Little Snow-white, 
who, like Brynhild, lies in a death-like sleep, guarded under 
a case of ice by dwarfs until the inece of poisoiicd apple 
fjills fr«m between her lips ; and we see it again in the cups 
of Rhea and Demeter, the milkwoman or the gardener’s wife 
of Hindu folk-lore, and in the modios of Serapis. It becomes 
the receptacle of occult knowledge. Before the last desperate 
struggle with the Spartans, Aristomenes buried in the most 
secret nook of mount Ithome a treasure which, if guarded 
carefully, would insure the restoration of Messene. When 
the battle of Leiiktra justified the hopes of Aristomenes, the 
Argivc Epiteles saw a vision which bade him recover the old 
woman who was well nigh at her last gasp beneath the sods 
of Ithome. His search was rewarded by the discovery of a 
Avater-jar, in Avhich was contained a jjlate of the finest tin. 
On Jliis plate were inscribed the mystic rites for the Avorship 


-I'ldoiihall. AVhen it was seizwl l)y ono 
of tho family of Miisgravc, the fairy 
trsiift vanished, crying aloud, 

‘ If this glass do break or fall, 
Farewell the luck of Ed(3nhall/ 

The goblet, it is said, narrowly escaped 
being broken, when it fell fwmi the 
hands of the Duke of AVharton. Of 
course it was caught in its fall by his 
I'utler, and the old idea of its inherent 
fertility remained in the fancy that * the 
leos of wine are still apparent at the 
bottom.’ —Scott, Border Mhidrchy^ ii. 
277 , 

‘ ‘ AVhen Frodi, the Norso king, pro- 
claimed his peace, he set two W'omen 
slaves to grind gold, peace, and pros- 


perity from the wonderful (picrii, allow- 
ing them no sleep longer than while the 
cuckoo was silent. At length they 
ground a great army against Fredi, and 
a sea king slew him, carrying off great 
booty, and with it tho quern and the 
two slaves. Tlicso wore now made' to 
grind white salt in the ships, till they 
sank in Pcntlaifd Firth. TJierc is ever 
since a whirlpool where the sea falls 
into the quern’s eye. As tho quern 
roars, so does tluj st.'a roar, and thus it 
was that tlio sea. first b(‘caine salt.’ — 
Thorpe, ‘rrcmslation of Edda, 

ii. 150. See also the stoiy' ‘A\'‘hy the 
Sea is Salt,’ in Dasent’s Norse Toies. 

• Paus. vii. 21, 6. 
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of the great godsJ The same wonderful ewer or goblet of 
the siiix was bestowed in the Persian legend on Jemshid, and 
explained the glories of his inagni Scent reign. The same 
vessel is the divining cup of Joseph ; - and in late traditions it 
reai)pea.rs in the tale w^hich relates how Rehoboam inclosed 
the book containing his father’s supernatural knowledge in 
an ivory ewer and placed it ii\ his tomb. The fortunes of 
this .v(^ssel are related by Flcgctanis, \vho is said to have traced 
up hjs genealogy on the niotlier’s side to Solomon ; and Mr. 
Price ^ has remarked that it will be ^ no matter of surjxrise to 
those who remember Ihe talismanic effect of a name in the 
general history of fiction, *that a descendant of this distin- 
guished sovereign should be found to write its history, or 
that another Joseph should be made the instrument of con- 
veying it to the kingdoms of Western Europe.’ This niystic 
vessel, the {Sangreal of Arthurian legend, is at once a store- 
house of food as inexhaustildo as the table of the Ethiopians, 
and a talismanic test as effectual as the goblets of Oberon 
and Tristram. Tlie good Joseph of Arimathma, wdio had 
gathered up in it the drops of blood wdiich fell from the side 
of Jesus when pierced by the centurion’s spear, was nourished 
by it alone through his w('a.ry iinprisoninent of two and forty 
years ; and wdion at length, having either been brought by 
him to Britain, or preserved in heaven, it was carried by 
angels to the pure Titurel and shrined in a magnificent 
teinxde, it supplied to its worshippers the most delicious food, 


’ Pau.s. iv. 20, 20. WitJi this Jiiav 
1)0 fowij fart'd tlio Icgoiid of the groat, 
wizard Miohaol Seott. In tins case the 
Migljty 3h)ok is feiind not in an ewer, 
hill, ill the hand of the magician. StilJ 
tho hoat.-sha|)('d vc.ssel is not wanting. 
The inagio lamp (it is a lamp in the 
styry of AlhilMid-doeii) is at liis knee; 
and as the sepalchrc is opened, the 
light hurst ing forth, 

StrcMined upward to tho chanecl roof, 
And through the gallon es far aloof. 

No earlhly flame blazed e’er .so bright, 
It shone like lieaven’s own hies, sed light. 

Scott, Ln?/ of ih‘, Lad Mlusird, ii. 18. 

- M'he same vessel in Taliesin imparts 
to ils possessor the wisilom of laraas. 
It healed all the evils to wliieli flesh is 


Iieir, and liven raised the dead.* It was 
in fact tlie coiinterjiart of the Sangreah 
The cruder form of tho myth is seen in 
the logend of the Caldron of Coridwen, 
the Koliie Demeter. This story is given 
by Mr. Could {Curious Myths, ii. 833), 
wlio adds that ‘ this vessel of tho liquor 
of wisdom liad a prominent place in 
Eritisli mythology.’ Sir Walter Scott 
remarks, tliat in many Scottish legends 
a drinking horn will prove a cornu- 
eopia of good fortune to any one who 
can siiatcli it from the fairies and bear 
it across a running stream. As an 
emblem this cup is combined with tho 
serpent in the ropresontations of St. 
•lohn. 

* hdroih to Warto7bs Hist, of 
Poetry. 
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and preserved them in pei’petual youth. As such, it differs CHAP, 
in no way from the horn of Amaltheia, or any other of the . 
oval vessels which can be traced back to the emblem of the 
Hindu Sacti. We should be prepared, therefore, to lind in 
the many forms assumed by the AiHiurian myth some traces 
of its connexion with the symbol of the fecundating^ power in 
nature; nor is this expectation disappointed. The symbol 
of the sun has already appeared a,s a lance, spear, or trident 
iii the myths of Abaris and Poseidon ; and in this foi;ni it 
is seen again in the stoiy of the Holy Grail, when Sir Galaliad 
is to depart with it from the Logriaii land. As with his (?om- 
rades he sups in the palace of Knig Pelles, ho sees a great 
light, in which ho beheld four angels supporting an aged 
ina.n clad in pontifical garb, Avhom tliey placed before a table 
on wlich lay the Sangroal. ^This aged ju'chitc Avas Joseph 
of Arimatluea, the first bishop of Christendom.- ’ Then the 
other angels appeared bearing candles and a spear, from 
Avhich fell drops of blood, and these drops Avere collected by 
angels in a box. Then the angels set the candles upon tln^ 
table, and “ the fourth set the holy speare oven upright upon 
the vessel,” as represented on an ancient churchyard crucifix, 
in rude sculpture, at Saiicrced in Cormvall.’ ^ This mysterious 
spear is constantly seen tliroughoiit the legend. When Sir 
Bors had seen the Sangroal in the house of Pelles, he was 
led into a fair chamber, where lie laid liimself in Jiill armour 
on the bed. ‘ And right as he saAV come in a light that he 
might Avcl see a speare great and long Avhicli come straight 
npoi]/liiin point-long.’^ Indeed the whole myth exhibits 
that unconscious repetition and reproduction of the same 
forms and incidents which is the special characteristic of the 
Greek dynastic legends, Perceval, in the cpisodi) of Pochoiir, 
the Fisher-king, answers to Sir Galahad in the quest of the * 
Saiigreal. In both cases the Avork caii bo done only by a 
pure-minded knight, and Perceval as well as Galahad goes in 
search of a goblet, which has been stolen from the king’s 
table. The sick king, whom he finds lying on his couch, 
has been wounded Avhile trying to mend a sword broken 

* Mr. Gould, from wlioni tlioso words enildeni.- ii. JUS. 

are (|uoted, gives a drawing of this “ MortaHArlhiLYc, (Jould, i/?. 310. 
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by liis enemy Pertinax, and Perceval alone can make it 
sound, as Theseus only can recover the sword and sandals 
of his father Aig^us* The title of the Pisher-king suggests 
a comparison with that of Bheld in the Hindu legend and 
the Frog-prince of the Germaii story. Tho latter denotes the 
sun as it rests upon the water ; and as Bheki cannot reappear 
in her former beauty until the r^^ight is spent, so the Fisher- 
king cannot regain his health until Pcrtinax has been slain. 
He .is avenged by Perceval, who bears away the holy vessel 
and the bleeding lance as the reward of his prowess. An 
earlier heathen version of this story is found in the legend 
of Pheredur, in which the boat-shaj)ed vessel appears with 
the head of a man swimming in blood — a form which carries 
us to the repulsive Maha Kali of later Hindu mythology. 

In the myth of Erichthonios we have a crucial instance 
of a coarse and unseemly story produced by translating into 
the language of human life phrases which described must 
innocently and most vividly some phenomena of nature. In 
the myth of tlie Sangreal wo see in the fullest degree tin' 
•vvbrking of the opi^osite principle. For those who first 
sought to frame for themselves some idea of the great 
mystery of their existence, and who thought that they had 
found it in the visible media of reproduction, there was 
doubtless far less of a degrading influence in the cultus of 
tho signs of tho male and female powers and the exhibition 
of their symbols than we might be disposed to imagine. But 
that the developement of the idea might lead do the ^most 
wretched results, there could bo no question. No degrada- 
tion could well be greater than that of the throngs who 
hurried to the temples of the Babylonian Mylitta. But' we 
have seen the mytli, starting from its crude and undisguised 
forms, assume the more harmless shape of goblets or horns 
of plenty and fertility, of rings and crosses, of rods and 
spears, of mirrors and lamps. It has brought before us the 
mysterious ships endowed with the powers of thought and 
speech, beautiful cups in which the wearied sun sinks to 
rest, the staff of wealth and plenty with which Hermes 
guides the cattle of Helios across the blue pastures of heaven, 
the cup of Dem^ter into which the ripe fruit casts itself by 
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the character of talismanic tests, by which the refreshing . . 

<lraught isd&shedfromthe lips of the guilty; and, finally, in 
the exquisite legend of the Sangreal the symbols have bc- 
<!ome a sacred thing, which only the pure in heart may see 
and toucli. To Lancelot who tempts Guenevere to be faith- 
less to Arthur, as Helen was unfaithful to Meiielaos, it 
either remains invisible, or is'seen only to leave him stretched 
senseless on the earth for his presumpl^ion. The myth which 
corrupted the worshippers of Tamniuz in the Jewish teihple 
lias supplied tlio beautiful picture pf unselfish devotimi 
which sheds a marvellous glory vn the career of the pure 
Sir Galahad.' 

No idea is, however, more prominent in most of the shapes Ai-y.i» and 

which the myths connected with the Linga and Yoiii have 

^ " mystenos. 

assumed than that of a mysterious knowledge ; nor has any 
feature in the ancient world attinictcd more attention tlnwi 
the great Mysteries in which a knowledge hidden from the 
j)rofane was supposed to be imparted to the initiated. Is 
the knowledge to which the myths refer the sum and sub- 
stance of the knowledge conveyed* in the mysteries ? That 
it has l.)een and is so throughout India, no one probably 
will deny or dispute. The wailing of the Hebrew woiiicn at 
the death of Tammuz, the crucifixion and resurrection * of 
Osiris, the adoration of the Babylonian Mylitta, the Sacti 
ministers of Hindu temples, the cross and crescent of Isis, 
the rites of the Jewish altar of Baal-Peor, wholly preclude 
all (icipbt of the real nature of the great festivals an<l mys- 
teries of Phoniciaus, Jews, Assyrians, Egyj>tians, and Hindus. 

Have wo any reason for supposing that tlie case av as essentially 
different in more western countries, and tliat the mysteries of 

‘ In thft Arabian story the part of noots or Cindercllri. Tlic tnrnsnro is , 

Oatahucl is playi’d by Allah- ud-<lo(*ii, a lamp in which Inirns a Jiqnid whicli 
^vllo is told by I he magician that no one is notoil; with the possession of it 
hi tluj wlioUrworhl biit he cau bo per- aro bound up weallli, liappiness, and 
laiUed to touch or lift up tin; stono and splendour: it isfin short, llie l^angr«?al. 

AO beneath it. Tho i’asterii story- The ring wliicli the magician places on 
'Cllrrs were not very careful about tin* his finger is tho ring of Clyges. Plato, 

‘‘onsistcncy of their legends. Tho 7’»v/<7. IloO. If it does not. make himsidf 
miiglcian, it is true, singles out the boy invisible, the visibility of llm minister 
for his ‘.simplicity and artlessne.ssp of the ring dojiends iiprm tlie way in 
but tlie portrait drawn of tlie oliild at wdiich it is handled, this being in both 
tho (:uts!,-t of tho tiilo is rather that of stories tlic .same. 
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the Hellenic tribes were not subKstantially identical with 
those of other Aryan and Semitic tribes ? Bishop Thirlwall 
is contented to express a doubt whether the Greek mysteries 
were ever used ‘ for the exposition of theological doctrines 
differing from the popular creed.^ Mr. Groto’s conclusion 
is more definite. In his judgment it is to the last degree 
improbable that ^ any recondite doctrine, religious or philo- 
sophical ,Svas attached to the myKsterics, or contained in the 
holy stories ’ of any priesthood of the ancient world. If by 
this* recondite teaching be meant doctrines relating to the 
nature of God and tlie* Divine government of the world, their 
judgments may perhaps b«; in accordance with fact ; but it 
can scarcely bo denied that the thoughts aroused by the 
recognition of th(3 difference between man and woman are 
among the most mysterious stirrings of the human heart, 
and that a philosophy which professed to reconcile the natu- 
ral imi)ulses of the worshippers Avith the sense of right und 
duty would carry with it a strange and almost irresistible fa s- 
cination. The Corinthian Aphrodite had her Hierodouloi, 
the pure Gerairai iniiiistered to tlie goddess of the Pai’thcnon, 
and the altar of the Latin Vesta was tended by her chosen 
virgins. A system which could justify those inconsistencies 
in the eyes of the initiated, and lead them to discern differenb 
forms of the same sacrifice in the purity of the one and tlie 
abandonment of the othei*, might well bo said to bo based on 
a recondite, though not a wholesome, doctrine. Nor, indeed, 
is it supposed that the character of the Hellenic mysteries 
was Ic'ss dramatic tlian those of Lgy^^t or Hindustan. •Ttrery 
act of the great Elousiniaii festival reproduced the incidents 
of tlie myth of Demeter, and the processions of Athene and 
Dionysos exhibited prcciselythe same symbols Avhicli marked 
the worshij) of Vishnu and Sacti, of the Egyptian Isis and 
the Teutonic Ilertlja. The substantial identity of the rites 
justifies the inference of a substantial identity of doctrines.* 

‘ ‘In den Elciisiiiisehen My.stcrion Dies lasst roraussotjien, dnss des^leiclion. 
wurdo cin riialhis ciit.bldsst und den in don .Mkusinien wirklieli g<?s(;liah, was 
Eiiigoweihteii gc'zeigt (Tort, nd Valout. niunii also iepa SeiKvvtrOai nannte. 
p. 289): und Deincter wird dadureh, Vgl. Lobek. Aglaoph. p. 49.’ — Nork, 
dass Banbo ibre ktsIs entbliisst, zur iv. y3. The form of di.sinispal at the 
Heitorkeit gcstinimt. Clem. Al. }?i’otr, I^leu-siniaii mysteries, has 

p. 16; Arnob. adv. Gent. v. p. 218. been identified by some with iho 
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the Hindu Dionysos, an epithet which makes him the lord 

of that divihe ship which boro the Acliaiaii warriors from 
the land of darkness to the land of the morning. The t(\sti- 
jnony of Theodoret, Arnobios, and Clement of Alexandria, 
that an emblem similar to the Yoni was worshipped in the 
mysteries of Eleusis needs no confirmation, when we re- 
member that the same embfeni was openly carrieii ii^ j)ro- 
cession at Athens. The vases in the ilamiltonian collection 
at the British Museum leave us as little in doubt that'the 
purification of women in the Ilellenic mysteries agreed closely 
with that of the Sacti in the mysteries of tlie ilindus. That 
ornaments in the shape of a vesica have been popular in all 
countries as preservatives a.gainst dangers, and especially 
from evil spirits, can as little be questioned as tlie fact that 
they still retain some measure of their ancient popularity in 
England, where horse-shoes arc nailed to walls as a safe- 
guard against unknown perils, where a shoe is thrown by 
way of good-luck after newly married couples, and wliere 
the villagers have not yet ceased to dance round tlie Maj po^e 
on the green. 

It may be coiifidently said that the facts now slated iioni 
furnish a. clue wliich. will explain all the phenomena of tree 
and serpent worship. The whole question is indeed one of st riu ni 
feet, and it is useless to build on hypothesis. If there is 
anyone point more certain than another, it is that-, whoi’ovc]- 
tree and serpent worship has been found, the cultus of the 
Phalli#^ and *thc Ship, of the Liuga and the Yoni, in con-' 
nection with the worship of the sun, has been found also. It 
is impossible to dispute the fact ; and no explanation can be 
accepted for one part of the cultus which fails to explain tlie 
other. It is unnecessary, therefore, to analyse tlieorics Avhich 
profess to see in it the worship of the cu'cejiiug brute or the 
wide-branched tree. A religion based on tlip worship of the 
venomous reptile must have been a religion of terror ; in the 
earliest glimpses wdiich we have of it, the serpent is a symbol 
of life and of love. Nor is the Phallic cultus in any respect a 

*Cansha Om Paesha/ witli which the Brahmans close tlieir rcligio^.is services.— 

Nork, i. vii. 
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cultiis of the full-grown and branching tree. In its earliest 
. form the symbol is everywhere a mere stauros, or pole ; and 
although this stock or rod budded in the shape of the thyrsos 
and the shepherd’s staff, yet even in its latest developements 
the worship is confined to small bushes and shrubs and 
diminutive plants of a particular kind. Nor is it possible 
again to dispute the fact, that every nation at some stage or 
other of%its histoiy has attached to this cultus precisely that 
meaning which the Brahman now attaches to the Liiiga and 
the* Yoni. That the Jews clung to it in this special sense 
with vehement tenacity is the bitter complaint of the pro- 
phets; and the crucified serpent, adored for its healing 
powers, stood untouched in the temple until it was removed 
and destroyed by Hezekiah. This worship of serpents void 
of reason,’ condemned in the Wisdom of Solomon, probably 
survived even the Babylonish captivity. Certainly* it was 
adopted by the Christians who were known as Oj)hites, 
Cnostics, and Nicolaitans. In Athenian mythology the 
serpent and the tree are singularly prominent. Kekrops, 
Erechtheus, and Erichthonios, are each and all serpentine 
in the lower portion of their bodies. The sacred snake of 
Athene had its abode in the Akropolis, and her olive-tree 
secured for her the victory in her rivalry wdth Poseidon. 
The health-giving serpent lay at the feet of Asklepios, and 
snakes were fed in his temple at Epidauros and elsewhere. ‘ 
That the ideas of mere terror and death, suggested by the 
venomous or the crushing reptile, could never have given 


‘ It iri, in fju't, tlio licalcu, nndor tho 
many iimnes, Jjuvon, Itwion, &c., which 
>»ear the equivocal meaning of saving or 
<lofitroying life, as tliey arc referred to 
Usi poison, or Idofxai, to It is tlio 

means by which the waste caiused by 
dealli is repaired. ‘Daher die Phallus- 
stdilange, anch die llcilschlange *AyaBo- 
^aifiwp: dahor der mil Schlangen um- 
jrlirtote IMiiillusslab in der Hand dea 
llernics lOv^aWiKof, uiid dea Aesculap, 
dossen weibliclie Hiilfte, Ilygica ihm 
die Sclialo ontgegcii triigt, welcho ein 
Symbol dos MnUerbeekens ist.’ — Nork, 
s. V. ‘ Arzt.’ This shell is tho shell of 
Aphrodite. 

It is soircoly nccossnry to add that 


serpents played a prominent part in the 
rites of /eus iSabazios, whoso worship 
was ])ractically identical with that of 
the Syrian Tamrauz or Adonis.' The 
epithet Sabazios, which, like the words 
Adonai and Melkarth, was imported 
into Greek mythology, h applied not 
less to Dionysos than to Zeus ; but th«- 
stories told of tlris deity ronuiined vague 
and shadowy. Sometimes ho is a son 
of Zeus and Persephone, and is nursed 
by tho nymph Nyssa, w'hoso name re- 
appears in Dionysos; sometimes Dio- 
nysos is himself the father of Sabazios, 
who is, again, a child also of Kabeiros 
or of Kronos. 
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way thus completely before those of life, healing, and safet}’', 
is obvious enough ; and the latter ideas alone are associated 
with the serpent as the object of adoration. The deadly 
beast always was, and has always remained, the object of 
the horror and loathing which is expressed for Ahi, tlie 
choking and throttling snake, the Vritra whom Indra smites 
with his unerring lance, the dreadful Azidahaka of the 
Avesta, the Zohak or biter of modern Persian mytliology, 
the serpents whom Herakles strangles in his cradle, the 
Python, or Pafnir, or Grendel, or Sphinx, whom Phoibos, or 
Sigurd, or Beowulf, or Oidipous, smite and slay. That the 
worship of the serpent has nothing to do with these evil 
beasts is abundantly clear from all the Phallic monuments 
of the East or West. In the topes of Sanchi and Amravati 
the disks which represent the Yoni predominate in every 
part the design ; the emblem is worn with unmistakeable 
distinctness by every female figure carved within these disks, 
while above the multitude are seen, on many of the disks, a 
group of women with their hands resting on the Linga, 
which they uphold. It may, indeed, be possible to trace emt 
the association -vvliich connects the Linga with the bull in 
Sivaism, as denoting more particularly the male power, 
while the serpent in Jainaism and Vishnavism is found with 
the female emblem the Yoni. So again in Egypt, some may 
discern in the bull Apis or Mnevis the predominance of the 
male idea in that country, Avhile in Assyria or Palestine the 
serpent or Agathos Daimon is connected with the altar of 
Baalj»» These are really questions of no moment. The his- 
torical inquiry is ended when the origin of the emblems has 
been determined. 

.For the student avIio is willing to be taught by the facts 
which he regards as ascertained, this chapter in the histoij 
of human thought will involve no more perplexity than the 
fact that there Avas a time Avhen human speech had none but 
sensuous words, and mankind, apparently, none but sensuous 
ideas. If from these sensuous words have been evolved terms 
capable of expressing the highest conceptions to which the 
human mind has yet risen, he may be well content to accept 
the condition of thought which fastened on the processes of 
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natural reproduction as a necessary stage in the education of 
man. If our limbs are still shackled and our movements 
hindered by ideas which have their root in the sensuousness 
of the ancient language, we shall do well to remember that 
a real progress for mankind might in no other way have 
been possible. If the images of outward and earthly objects 
have been made the means of filling human hearts and 
minds' with the keenest yearnings for Divine truth, beauty, 
and love, the work done has been the work of God. 

Skction XITI— the SUH-GODS OF LATER HINDU 
MYTHOLOGY. 

If it be urged that the attribution to Krishna of qualities 
or powers belonging to other deities is a mere device by 
which his devotees sought to supersede the more ancient 
gods, tlie answer must be that nothing is done in. his case 
which has not been done in the case of almost eveiy other 
member of the great company of the gods, and that the sys- 
tematic adoption of this method is itself conclusive proof of 
the looseness and tlexibiiity of the materials of which the 
cumbrous mythology of the Hindu epic poems is composed. 
As being Vishnu, Krishna performs all the feats of that god. 

^ And thou, Krislina, of the Yadava race, having become 
the son of Aditi and being called Vishnu, the younger 
brother of Indra, the all-pervading, becoming a child, and 
vexer of thy foes, hast by thy energy traversed the sky, the 
atmosphere, and the earth in three strides,’* 

He is thus also identified with Hari or the dwarf Vishnu, 
a myth which carries us to that of the child Hermes as well 
as to the story of the limping Hephaistos. As the soil of 
Nanda, the bull, he is Govinda, a name which gave rise in 
times later than those of the Mahabharata to the stories of 
his life ivitli the cowherds and his dalliance with their wives; 
but in the Mahabharata he is already the protector of cattle, 
and like Herakles slays the bull which ravaged the herds.^ 
His name Krishna, again, is connected Avith another parent- 
age, which makes him the progeny of the black hair of Hari, 


■ Muir, Saiish'it Tex/s, part ir. p. 118. 


' Ib. 200 . 
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the dwarf Vislmn.^ But he is also Hari himself, and Hari 
is Narayana, ^ the god who transcends all, the minutest of 
the minute, the vastest of the vast, the greatest of the great.’ 
In short, the interchange or contradiction is undisguised, for 
^he is the soul of all, the omniscient, the all, the all-know- 
ing, the producer of all, the god whom the goddess Devaki 
bore to Vishnu.^ Elsewhere Krishna speaks of himself as 
the maker of the Rudras and the Vasus, as both the* priest 
and the victim, and adds, 

‘Know that Dharma (righteousness) is my beloved first- 
born mental son, whose nature is to 'have compassion on all 
creatures. In his character I exist among men, botli pre- 
sent and past, passing through many varieties of mundane 
existence. I am Vishnu, Brahma, Indra, and the source as 
well as the destruction of things, the creator and the anni- 
hilator of the whole aggregate of existences. AVliile all 
men live in unrightcousnoss, I, the unfailing, l)uild up the 
bulwark of righteousness, as the ages pass away.’*"* As such 
he is not generated by a father. He is the unborn. 

The character of Rudra, thus^ said to be sprung fit)m 
Krishna, is not more definite. As so produced, he is Time, 
and is declared by his father to be the offspring of his 
anger.‘‘ But in the character of Mahadeva, Rudra is wor- 
shipped by Krishna, and the necessary explanation is that 
in so adoring him Krishna was only worshi2)ping him.s(df.''’ 
Rudra, however, is also Narayana, and Siva the destroyer. 
There is no difierence between Siva who exists in the form 
of Viftlmu, and Vishnu who exists in the form of Siva, just 
as in the form of Hari and Kara Vishnu and Mahadeva are 
combined. ‘ He who is Vishnu is Rudra ; he who is Rudra 
is Pitilmaha (Brahma, the great father); the substance is 
one, the gods are three, Rudra, Vishnu and Pitamalia, . . 
Just as water thrown into water can be nothing else than 
water, so Vishnu entering into Rudra must possess the 
nature of Rudra. And just as fire entering into fire can he 
nothing else but fire, so Rudra entering into Vishnu must 
possess the nature of Vishnu. Rudra should be understood to 
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* Muir, Texts, pt. iv. p. 221. 

» Ib, 235. Jb, 205. 


* Ih. 221. 
^ Jb. 225. 
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possess the nature of fire : Vishnu is declared to possess the* 
nature of Soma (the Moon) ; and the world, moveable and 
immoveable, possesses the nature of Agni and Soma.’ * 

It is the same with Eama, who is sometimes produced 
from tlie half of Vishnu’s virile power, and sometimes 
addressed by Brahma as ^ the source of being and cause of 
destruction, Upendra and Mahondra, the younger and the 
elder. Indra.’ ^ He is Skambha, the supporter, and Trivik- 
rama, the god of three strides.^ But the story of his wife 
Sita who is stolen away and recovered by Eama after the 
slaughter of Eavana runs parallel with that of Sarama and 
Pani, of Paris and Helen. 

This cumbrous mysticism loads us further and further 
from the simpler conceptions of the oldest mythology, in 
which Eudra is scarcely more than an epithet, applied,^ome- 
times to Agni, sometimes to Mitra, Vainina, the Asvins, or 
the Maruts. 

^ Thou, Agni, art Eudra, the deity of the great sky. Thou 
art the host of the Maruts. Thou art lord of the sacrificial 
food. Thou, who hast a -pleasant abode, movest onwards 
with the ruddy winds.’'* 

It was in accordance with the general course of Hindu my- 
thology that the greatness of Eudra, who is sometimes regarded 
as self-existent, should be obscured by that of his children. 

The two opposite conceptions, which exhibit Herakles in 
one aspect as a self-sacrificing and unselfish hero, in another 
as the sensual voluptuary, are brought before I’S with sin- 
gular prominence in the two asj^ects of Krishna’s chamcter. 
The being who in the one is filled with divine wisdom and 
love, who offers up a sacrifice which he alone can make, who 
bids his friend Aijuna look upon him as sustaining all 
worlds by his inherent life, is in the other a being not much 
more lofty or pure than Aphrodite or Adonis. If, like the 
legends of the Egyptian Isis and Osiris, the myth seems to 
lend itself with singular exactness to an astronomical inter- 
pretation, it also links itself with many stories of other 
Aryan gods or heroes, and thus throws on them a light all 

‘ Muir, Sanslrit 7'extSj pt. iv. p. 237. * 146, 250. 

* ii. V. ii. 1, C; Muir, Sanskrit Texts, pt. iv. p. 257. 


» 10. 151. 
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the more valuable from the independent developements of chap. 
these several myths from a common germ. Thus if Pausa- ^ 
nias speaks of Dionysos Antheus, Krishna also is Vanainali, 
the flower-crowned. If Herakles smites Antaios, Krishna 
overthrows the giant Madhu, and the cruel tyrant of 
Madura. Like Oidipous, Eomulus, Perseus, Cyrus and others, 
he is one of the fatal children, born to be the ruin of their 
sires ; and the king of Madura, like Laios, is terrified* by the 
prediction that his sister’s son shall deprive him of his 
throne and his life. It is but the myth of Kronos and Zeus 
ill another form. Tlio desire of Kainsa is to slay his sister, 
but her husband promises to deliver all lier children into the 
hands of the tyi*ant. But although six infants were thus 
placed in his power and slain, he shut up the beautiful 
Devaki and her husband in a dungeon; and when the 
seventh child was about to be born, Devaki prays, like Ehea, 
that this one at least may be spared. In answer to her 
entreaty, Bhavani, who shields the newly-born children, 
comes to comfort her, and taking the babe brings it to the 
house of Naiida, to wliom a son,. Balaraina, had been born. 

When Devaki was to become for the eighth time a mother, 

Kamsa was again eager to destroy the child. As the hour 
drew near, the mother became more beautiful, her form 
more brilliant, while the dungeon was filled with a heavenly 
light as when Zeus came to Danae in a golden shower, and 
the air was filled with a heavenly harmony as the chorus of 
the gods, with Brahma and Siva at their head, poured forth 
thei? gladness in song.* All these marvels (which the Bha- 
gavata Purana assigns to the birth of the child) are reported 
to* Kamsa by the warders, and his jealousy and fear are 


* This song wonlil of itself suffice to 
proven how t horoughly ICrishnii, like Dyu, 
indrii, Viirurui, Agiii, or any other 
uanit'S, denotes the mere comreptioa of 
the One True God, who is but feebly 
shadowed forth under these titles and 
by tho symbolism of these myths. ‘ As 
Aditi,’ say the gods to Devaki the 
mother of tho unborn Krishna, ‘thou 
ftrt tho parent of the gods; as Diti, 
thou art tho mother of the Daityas, 
their foes. . . . The whole earth, deco- 
rated with oceans, rivers, continents, 


cities, villages, hamlets, and towns ; all 
the tires, waters, and winds; the stars, 
astorisms, and planets ; the sky crowded 
with the variegated cliMriots of tho gods, 
and ether that pi'ovides space for all 
substance; the several spheres of earth, 
sky, and heaven, of saints, sages, 
ascetics, and of IJralnna. ; the whole ('gg 
of Ih-.ihnia with all its population of 
gods, (lemons, spirits, snake-gods, fiends, 
ghosts and imps, num and bnitcs, and 
whatever cri'atures have life, compriscHl 
in him who is their eternal lord and 
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still more vehemently excited. But the fatal hour draws^ 
nigh, and in a cave, like Zeus and Mithras, Krislma, as the 
incarnation of Vishnu, is bom with four arms and all the 
attributes of that god. ^ On the day of his birth the quarters 
of the horizon were irradiate with joy, as if more light were 
diffused over the whole earth. The virtuous experienced 
new delight; the strong winds wiere Imshed, and the rivers 
glided ‘tranquilly when Janarddana was about to be born. 
The seas with their inefodious nmraiurings made the music, 
while the spirits and the nymphs of heaven danced and 
sang.’ ' For a moment he takes away from the eyes of his 
earthly parents the veil which prevents them from seeing 
things as they are, and they behold the deity in all his 
majesty. But the mists are again suffered to fall upon them, 
and they see only the helpless babe in his cradle. Thci^ the 
voice of an angel sounds in the father’s ears, bidding him take 
the child and go into Gokala, the land of cows, to the house 
of Nanda, where he should find a new-born maiden. This 
child he must bring back, leaving Krishna in her place. 
This ho is at once enabled to do, for the fetters fall from his 
hands and the prison doors open of their own accord ; and 
guided by a dragon or snake, who here plays the part of the 
dragons or snakes in the myths of lamos or Medeia, he 
reaches the house of NTanda. Kanda himself is in pro- 
found sloei), and his wife prostrate from pain when Krishna 
was left under their roof. As the husband of Dovaki re- 


enters the prison, the doors close again and »the chains 
fasten themselves on his wTists, while the cry of the infant 
rouses the warders, who in their turn carry the tidings to 


the object of ;ill atiprchcnsion ; whose 
real form, iinfiire, names, ;iiul dinicn- 
, iiioiis arc not witliin liumaii appre- 
hension, — are now with that Vislinu 
ill {hee. Thou art Swahii; thou art. 
Swfuilui: thou art wisdom, ambrosia, 
light, and heav(;n. Thou liast de- 
scended upon eartJi for the preserva- 
tion of the world / — Vkhnu rarmia, 
II. IT. Wilson, p. hOl. TJie same idea 
aniinatos much of the devotion ad- 
dressed to the Virgin Mary, as in the 
Litiiny of Lorotto and in many among 
the authorised Iiymns of the Breviary. 

* Vi»hin Puramt II. H. Wilson, 503. 


iVtilton was led into the same strain^of 
tlir)iiglit as he wrote his Christmas 
llynm : — 

‘Peaceful was the night 
Wherein the Prince, of Jnght, 

His reign of peace upon the earth. 
began : 

Thf> winds with wonder whist 
Smoothly the waters kissed, 

AVhisperiiig new joys to tlio mild. 
Ocean, 

WTio now hath quite forgot to rare, 
While birds of calm sit brooding on tho* 
charmed Avave.* 
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the king. At midnight Kamsa outers the dungeon, and 
Devaki entreats his mercy for the bahe. She prays in vain ; 
but before* Kamsa can accomplish his will, the child slips 
from his grasp, and he hears the voice of Bhavani, telling 
him that his destroyer is bom and has been placed beyond 
his reach. Mad with rage, the tyrant summons his council 
and asks what should be done. The answer is that, as they 
know not where the child is, he should order all the niewly- 
bom infants or all children under 'two years to be slain. 
More assured than ever that his great enemy was his sister’s 
child, he sets everything in motion to insure his destruction. 
But the demon Putana, who assafiilts the child in his cradle, 
is dealt with as summarily as the dragons who seek to 
strangle the infant Herakles. This demon, finding Krishna 
asleep, took him up and gave him her breast to suck, the 
doom of all who do so suck being instant death ; but Krishna 
strains it with such violence as to drain Putana of all life, 
— a touch wdiicli recalls the myth of Herakles and Here in 
connexion with the Milky Way.* As Krishna grew up, he 
became the darling of the milk-maidens, in whom some hgive 
seen the stars of the morning sky, — an inference which 
seems to be here warranted by the myth that Krislina stole 
their milk, seemingly as the sim puts out the light of the 
stars ; and this inference is strengthened by the story Avhich 
connected the formation of the milky way with the nursing 
of Herakles by Here, When the maidens complained of the 
wrong, Krishna opened his mouth, and therein they saw 
reveMed his full splendour. They now beheld him seated 
in the midst of all created things, receiving adoration from 
all. But from this glimpse of his real glory the legend 
returns to the myths told of swan-maidens and their lovers. 
In the nine days’ harvest feast of Bhavani (the nine days’ 
festival of Dem^ter) the Gopias, each and all, pray to the 
goddess that they may become the blades of Krishna.^ 

' See page 44. of the girls.’ Thus, like Agni, Indra, 

* This mytli is in strict accordance ami Yamu, he is the husband of the 
with the old Vedic plmiso addressed to wives, an expression which, in Professor 
the Sun as the horse: ‘After thee is Max Muller’s opinion, was probably 
the chariot ; after thee, Arvan, the man ; ‘ meant originally for the evening sun as 

after thee the cows ; after thee, the host surrounded by the splendours of the 
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BOOK As they bathe in a stream, Krishna takes their clothes and 
refuses to surrender them unless each comes separately for 
her raiment. Thus the prayer is fulfilled, and Krishna., 
playing on his flute among the Gopias, becomes the Hellenic 
Apollon Komios,^ 'wjiose harp is the harp of Orpheus, rous- 
ing all things into life and energy. With these maidens he 
dances, like Apollon with the Muses, each maiden fancying 
that she alone is liis partner (an idea which we find again in 
the story of the Athenian Prokris). Only Radha, who loved 
KrisKna with an absorbing affection, saw things as they 
really wore, and withdrew herself from the company. In 
vain Krislma sent inaident to soothe her and bring her 
back. To none would she listen, until the god came to her 
himself. His words soon healed the mong, and so great 
was his joy with her that he lengthened the night which 
followed to the length of six months, an incident which has 
but half preserved its meaning in the myiJi of Zeus and 
AUcmene, but which here points clearly to the six months 
which Persephone spends with her mother Demeter. The 
same purely solar character is impressed on the myth in the 
Bhagavata Purana, which relates how Brahma, wishing to 
prove whether Krishna was or was not an incarnation of 
Vishnu, came upon him as he and Balarama were sleeping 
among the shepherd youths and maidens. All these Brahma 
took away and shut up in a distant prison, — and Krishna and 
his brother on awaking found themselves alone. Balarama 
proposed to go in search of them, Krishna at once created 
the same number of youths and maidens so precisely - like 
those which had been taken away that when Brahma re- 
turned at the end of a year, he beheld to his astonishment 
the troop which he fancied tlia.t he had broken up. Hurry- 
. ing to the prison he found that none had escaped from it, 
and thus convinced of the power of Krishna, he led all his 

gloaming, as it were by a more serene * The parallel is exact. Phoibos 
repetition of the dawn. The Dawn her- ^viiig to Hermes charge over his cattle 
self is likewise called the wife ; but the is represented by Iiidra, W'lio says to 
expression “ husband of the wives” is in Krishna, have now come by desire of 
another passage clearly applied to the the cattle to install you as Upendra, and 
sinking sun, S. T. ix. 86, 32: “The astheludraof the cows thou shalt be 
husband of the wives approaches the called Govinda.’ — Vishnu Puranat \ H. 
end — Lectures^ second series, 613. H. Wilson, 628. 
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prisoners back to him, who then suffered the phantasms 
which he had evoked to vanish away. Here we have the 
^^eep of the’ sun-god which in other myths becomes the sleep 
of Persephone and Brynhild, of Endymion or Adonis, — the 
^slumber of autumn when the bright clouds are imprisoned 
in the cave of Cacus or the Panis, while the new created 
youths and maidens represe^nt merely the days and mouths 
which come round again as in the years that had passed 
away. In his solar character Krishna must again be the 
slayer of the Dragon or Black Snake, Kalinak, the old 
serpent with the thousand heads, who, like Vritra or the 
Sphinx, poisons or shuts up the \^aters,^ In the tight which 
follows, and 'which Hindu art has especially delighted in 
symbolising, Krishna freed himself from the coils of the 
sjiake^ and stamped upon liis heads until he had crushed 
them all. The sequel of the myth in its more recent form 
goes on to relate his death, — how Balarama lay down to 
sleep beneath the Banyan tree, — how from his throat issued 
a monstrous snake, like the cobra of Vikram in the modern 
Hindu story, — how Krishna himself became sorely depressed, 
— how, as he lay among the bushes with his foot so placed 
that his heel, in which alone he, like so many others, was 
\ailncrable, was exposed, a huntsman, thinking that ho was 
aiming at a gazelle, shot him with an arrow, and the ground 
was batlied with his blood, — incidents which are at once 
explained by a reference to the myths of Baldur, Adonis, or 
Osiris.*-* 


' The Vh.hm .Parana (Wilson, ol4) 
lolls us how, stirred up by the incite- 
ineiits of Nancia, Jvrislina lays hold of 
the* middle hood of the oliief of the 
snakes with both hands, and, bonding it 
down, dances upon it in triumph. 
Whenever the snake attt'inptod to raise 
his head, it was Jigain trodd(‘n down, and 
many bruises were inflicted on the hood 
by the pressure of the toes of Krishna. 

Among the many foes conquered by 
Krishna is Naraka, from wliom he 
rescues elephants, horses, W'omeii, &c. 
‘At an auspieious season he <‘spoused 
all the maidens whom Naraka had 
carried off from their friends. At one 
and the same moment he received tlio 
hands of all of them, according tt» the 


ritual, ill .separate mansions. Sixteen 
thousand and one hundred was f-Iie 
number of Mio maidens; and into so 
many forms did the s«ni of Madhu .mul- 
tiply himself, so that every one of the 
damsels thought that lie laid wedded 
her in her single person .’ — Vishnu Pa- 
ra?ia, ih. .j89. This myth is beyond* all 
doubt simply that of Prokris in another 
form. The dew heeonies visible only 
when the blaokne.ss of the night is dis- 
pelled, and the same sun is reflected in 
the 1 housanda of sparkling drops: but 
the language of the Parana is m sin- 
gular acconlance witii the phraseology 
in which Homan Catholic writers delight 
to speak of nuns as the brides of Christ. 

2 It i.s, of course, true that these 
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Pan. 


16 the 
heifer. 


As Endyiiiion sinks into his dreamless sleep beneath the 
Latmian hill, the beautiful Selene comes to gaze upon the 
being whom she loves only to lose. The phrase was too 
transparent to allow of the growth of a highly developed 
myth.*^ In the one name we have the sun sinking down into 
the unseen land where all things are forgotten — in the other 
the iull moon comes forth from the east to greet the sun, 
before he dies in the western sky. Hence there is little 
told of Selene which fails to carry with it an obvious mean- 
ing. She is the beautiful eye of night, the daughter of 
Hyperion, of Pallas, or of Helios; the sister of Phoibos 
Apollon. Like the sun, she moves across the heaven in a 
chariot drawn by white horses from which her soft light 
streams down to the earth ; or she is the huntress, roving 
like Alpheios, over hill and dale. She is the bride of Zeus, 
and the mother of Pandia, the full orb which gleams in the 
nightly sky ; ^ or as loving, like him, the crags, the streams, 
and the hills, she is beloved by Pan, who entices her into the 
dark woods under the guise of a snow-white ram.^ In other 
words, the soft whispering wind, driving before it the shining 
fleecy clouds, draws the moon onwards into the sombre 
groves. In another version, she is Asterodia, the Avanderer 
among the stars, the mother of the fifty daughters of 
Endymion, the Ursula of modern legend Avitli her many 
virgins.^ ' r ^ 

In the story of To, the moon appears in connexion with 


mylhs liJivo l,>cen crystJillisod nmnd tlio 
name of Krishna in ages subsequent to 
tin* period during which the earliest 
Vedic literature came into existence; 
but^tho myths tlK*mselves ar(3 found in 
this older literature associated with 
other gods, and not always only in 
germ. Krishna as shaying the dragon 
is simply Indra smiting Vritra or Ahi, 
OP Phoibos tlestroying tlio Python. 
There is no more room for inferring 
foreign influtaico in the grow'th of any 
of these myths than, as Bunsen rightly 
insists, tliere is room for tracing Chris- 
tian influence in the earlier epical lite- 


rature of the Teutonic tribes. Priicti- 
cally the myths of Krishna seem to 
Jiavo been tally developed in tJie days of 
Megasthones, who identifies liim with 
the Greek Ileraklos. Kork, s. v. 
Krishna, 398. 

* ‘ Pandia, d. h. die ganz leuchtende.* 
— Preller, Gr. Myth. i. 347. 

® Virg. Ckorg. iii. 391. 

* Preller regards the number .50 here 
as denoting tlie fifty moons of the Olym- 
pian Pestal Cycle. Gr. Myth. i. 348. 
But the myth must bo taken along with 
the legends of the fifty sons or daughters 
of Aigyptos, Damios, or Priam, 
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the^^myths of Hermes, Prometheus, and other talcs. 16 is 
pre-emineniily the homed being, whose existence is one of 
brief joy, ranch suffering, and many changes and wanderings ; 
in other words, her life is the life of the moon in its several 
phases, from full to new, and thence back to the full again. 
She is the pure priestess of the great queen of heaven, on 
whom Zeus, the lord of the imtroubled ether, looks down 
with unfailing love.^ But Here is the wife of Zeus, and. thus 
at once sire is jealoiis of 16, whom she changes into a liejfer 
(the well-known symbol of the young or horned morn), and 
places in the charge of Argos Panoptes, the being with a 
thousand eyes, some of which he opens when the stars arise, 
while others he closes when their orbs go down. Whether 
these eyes are, as in some versions, placed on his brow and 
on the back of his head, or, as in others, scattered all over 
his body, Argos is the star-illumined sky watching over the 
moon as she wanders 

Palo for very woarmess 
Of climbing heaven and gazing on tlio earth, 

W andoring oompaiiionless 
Among tlic stars that Imvo n different birth.® 

In this aspect Argos appears in the Cretan myth as 
Asteri6n, or the Minotauros, the guardian of tlie Daidalean 
lab 3 Tinth, the mazes of the star-clothed heavens. 

From this terrible bondage she is rescued at the bidding of 
Zeus by Hermes, who ajipears here as a god of the morning- 
tide. By the power of his magic rod, and by the music of 
his f^jite, the soft whisper of the morning breeze, he lulls even 
Argos himself into slumber, and then his sword falls, and 
the thonsand eyes are closed in death, as the stars go out 
wlien the morning comes, and leave the moon alone.* This 
rescue of 16 by Hermes is, in the opinion of Prellcr, the tem- 


^ 16 becomes ji mother iirnrvoias 
^tSs, Aisdi. Supj). 18; a myth ■\vlnch 
may b(! compared with the story of the 
mares of JDiumed^s. 

" 111 the Norse story of Tatterhood, 
the younger of the two sisters who 
answer to the Bioskouroi is changed 
into a calf, and the tale immediately 
connects the transformation with tho 
voyage of Isis. The same incidents are 
found in the Arabian Nights in the story 


of tho Old Mail and Iho Hiiul, whore the 
transformatiuii is pri eis«‘ly owing to tlie 
jealousy of Ifere for 16 and Jier oft- 
spring. 

® It is not likely that Shelley wjia 
thinking of tho myth of Argos Panoptes 
when he wrote the.so lines; but he has 
singularly reproduced this idea of the 
antagonism bt*tween the moon and tho 
stars. 

* The myth is thus explained which 
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porary disappearance of the moon, during her wanderings in 
unknown regions until she appears as Pandia, the full moon, 
in the eastern heaven.* This time was naturally conceived 
as one of trouble and toil, and so the myth went that lo was 
driven from one place to anotlier by a gadfly sent by Here, 
who suffers her neither to rest by day nor to sleep by night. 

These wanderings have been* related by iEschylos in his 
immortal drama of the bound Prometheus. They carry her 
over, regions, some of whose names belong to our earthly 
geography; but any attempts to fix her course in accordance 
with the actual position of these regions is mere labour lost. 
That for such accuracy .d^schylos cared nothing is plain from 
the fact that the course which 16 takes in his play of the 
Suppliants cannot be reconciled with the account given in 
the Prometheus. It is enough to note that the poet takes 
his moon from the West towards the North, gradually 
approaching the East and the South, until in the beau- 
tiful Aigyptos she is suffered to resume her proper form, 
or in other ‘words, appear as the full moon, the shape 
in* which she was seen before Here changed her into the 
homed heifer or new moon. This mention of Egypt, or the 
land of the Nile, as the cradle of her child Epaphos, naturally 
led the Greeks to identify 16 with the Egyptian Isis, and 
her sou with the bull Apis — an identification to which no 
objection can bo raised, so long as it is not maintained that 
the Hellenic names and conceptions of the gods were bor- 
rowed from those of Egypt. The great Athenian poet would 
naturally introduce among the places visited by 16 places 
and peoples which excited his curiosity, his wonder, or his 
veneration. She from whom was to spring the deliverer 
of Prometheus must herself learn from the tortured Titan 
what must be the course of her own sufferings and their 
issue. She must cross the heifer’s passage, or Bosporos, 
which bears her name : she must journey through the country 


njakes H(?rmo.s tliR fathrr of Autolykos, 
jyho in tko Oilysmj is the grandfather 
of Odysseus and the craftiest of men— a 
character which, jis Preller remarks, is 
simply reflected from Hermes. Gr. 
Myth. i. 305. The name Autolykos is 


as transparent as that of Argos Pa- 
noptfis. The eyes of the dead Argos arc 
placed by H^re in the peacock’s tail; 
but this was only another symbol for 
the starry heavens. Preller, ib, ii. 41. 

* Gr. Myth. ii. 39. 
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of the Chalybes, beings akin to the Kyklopes who forge the cirAP. 

thunderbolts of Zeus ; she must trust herself to the guidance _ 

of the Amazons w’-ho will lead her to the rocks of Salinydessos, 
rocks not unlike the Symplegades in the Argonautic stor^^ : 
she must encounter the Graiai and the Gorgons in the land 
of the gloaming and the night, and finally she is to see the 
end of her sorrows when she reaches the well or fountains of 
the sun. There her child will be born, and the* series of 
generations will roll on, which are to end in the glorious 
victories of her descendant, Herakles.* 

To Phoibos, as Hekatos, the far-shooting lord of light, llekatc. 
Hekate stands in the relation which Diana holds towards 
Dianus or Janus. She falls, in short, into the ranks of cor- 
relative deities with the Asvins and the Dioskouroi, Siirya 
and Savitri, and many others already named. Her keenness 
of hearing and sight is second only to that of Helios, for 
when Derrieter is searching in agony for her lost child, it is 
Hekatfi alone who says that she has heard her cries, while 
Helios is furtlun* able to tell her whither Hades has departed 
with the maiden. She is then the queen of the night, IJie 
moon, and as such she may be described as sprung either 
from Zeus and Here, or like Phoibos himself, from Leto, or 
even from Tartaros, or again, from Astoria, the starlit night.^ 

In a comparison of offices and honours it is hard to see 
whether Phoibos or Hekate stands higher; and all that 
can bo said is that the Hesiodic poet could hardly have 
spoken of her in a strain so highflown if the thought of 
ApoB#jn and liis wusdom, incommunicable even to Hermes, 
had at the moment crossed his mind, just as the worshipper 
of JBrahma or Vishnu must have modified his language, had 
he wished to bring it into apparent consistency with wliat he 
may have said elsewhere in his devotions to Varuna, Dyaus, or 
Soma. She is the benignant being, ever ready to hear those 
who offer to her a holy sacrifice. Nor ha§ she fallen from 

^ It, is, of course, qiiito possible that or a horned maiden. Both alike lose' 
with this particular mytli of 16 some their children and search for them as 
features borrowed from Semitic mytlio- Demeter searclRul for Persephone, 
logy may have been designedly blended. Preller, Gr, Myth. ii. 41. 

The Phenician Astarte, Ashtaroth, was * lies. Theoy. 411. 
also represented as a wandering heifer, 
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the high estate which was hei*s before Zeus vanquished the 
Titans ; but she remains mighty as ever, in the heavens, on 
the earth, and in the sea. She is the giver of victory in war, 
the helper of tings in the ministration of justice, the guar- 
dian of the flocks and of the vineyards ; and thus she is named 
pre-eminently Kourotrophos, the nurse and the cherisher of 
men. But these great powers could scarcely fail to throw 
over her an air of mystery and awe. She would be some- 
times the solitary inhabitant of a dismal region, caring 
nothing for the sympathy or the love of others ; and the very 
help which with her flaming torch she gives to Demeter 
would make her a goddess of the dark nether world to wliicli 
she leads the sorrowing mother. Her ministers therefore 
must be as mysterious as herself, and thus the Kourcdes and 
Kabeiroi become the chosen seiwants of her sacrifices. Like 
Artemis, she is accompanied by hounds, not flashing-footed 
like that which Prolms received from tlie twin-sister of 
Phoibos, but Stygian dogs akin to Kerberos and the awful 
hounds of Yama. Only one step more was needed to reach 
tluit ideal of witchcraft which is exhibited in its most exalted 
form in the wise w^oman Medeia. It is from a cave, like 
that ill which Kirke and lOilypso dwell, that she marks the 
stealing aAvay of Persephone, and her form is but dimly seen 
as she moves among murky mists. She thus becomes the 
spectral queen ivlio sends from her gloomy realm vain dreams 
and visions, horrible demonsand phantoms, and who imparts 
to others the evil knowledge of l^dlicll she has become ])os- 
sessed herself. Her own form becomes more aiid#-5nore 
fearful. Like Kerberos, she assumes three heads or faces, 
which denote the monthly phases of the moon — the horse 
with its streaniiiig mane pointing to the moon at its full, 
and the snake and the dog representing its waxing and 
wflning, until it disappears from the sight of men. 

In some traditums Artemis is the twin sister of Phoibos, 
wdth wdiom she takes her place in the ranks of correlative 
deities. In others she is born so long before him that she can 
aid Leto her mother at the birth of Phoibos — a myth which 
speaks of the dawn and the sun as alike sprung from the 
night. Thus her birthplace is either Delos or Ortygia, iif 
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either case the bright morning land, and her purity is that 
of Athene and Hestia. Over these three deities alone 
Aphrodite has no power. Love cannot touch the maiden 
whose delight is in the violet tints of dawn or in the 
arrows which she sends forth with never failing precision,^ 
and which seal the doom, while they are given to avenge the 
wrongs of Prokris. Like Phoibos, she has the power of life 
and death; she can lessen or take away the miseriei^^ and 
plagues which she brings upon men, hud those who honour 
her are rich in flocks and herds and reach a happy old age. 
Prom those who neglect her she exacts a fearful penalty ; 
and the Kalydonian boar ravageil the fields of Oinens only 
because he had forgotten to include her among the deities to 
whom he offered sacrifice.^ In a word the colours may be 
paler, but her features and form generally are those of her 
glorious brother. With him she takes delight in soiig,^ and 
a.s Phoibos overcojnes tlie Python, so is she the slayer of 
Tityos.^ 

It .seems unnecessary to draw any sharp distinction be- 
tween the Arkadian and the Delian Artemis. If she is wo 
longer the mere reflection of Phoibos, she still calls herself a 
cliild of Leto," and appears as the glorious morning roving 
through the heaven before the birth of the sun. This broad- 
spreading light is represented by her wanderings among tlie 
glens and along the mountain summit.^ of Aricadia. Like 
Athene and Aplirodite, slie belongs to or springs from the 
running waters, and she demands from Zeus an attendant 
troopii^of fifty Okeanid and twenty Amnisiad, or river, 
nymphs.^ With these she chases her prey on the heights 


^ ^irap04vos lox^aipct- 
Mr. Grotc remarks tliat in Mie Inmt 
M’iiieli follows for the destruction of tlio 
I'oar, Artemis, wlio is .sometimes con- 
found od even with her attendant 
nvmplis, reappears in the form of Ata- 
lante. IliU. Gr. i. 76. Tlio name of 
Camilla, tlie counterpart of Atalante in 
the jKncul, is, according to M. Manry, 
tbat of ii (liillie divinity, being tho 
h'lniuine form of Camulus (Camillns). 
Crot/anccs et Lcgcndcs dc VAntiquUL 
229, et. seq. 

* ® Hgmn to AfhroditCy 19. Preller, 
Afytk.i. 228, adopts the explanation 
V'liich connects her name with the word 


apr€fii)s, and regards Die opillu.t as de- 
noting her inisullied jmrily as u\-ll as 
her physical vigour. Her kindly and 
indignant aspects aro witli him the- 
varying, yet constantly recurring, cirelTs 
produced by the moon on (he jjheuo- 
luona of the soas».»ns, and, as was siip- 
ixised, of human life. J‘’or the Hphesiaii 
Artemis, see p. 66. 

* KaJlim. Hi,' inn- to Arfani.^, 110. 

Ih, KoX yap tyw eifii. She 

desires to be worslui<j)cd under many 
iianies, that slio mny not need to fear 
the rivaliy of Apollon, 7. 

« Jb. 2U, &c. 


Tho Ar- 
kadi an and 
Delian 
Artemis. 
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of Erjrmanthos, Mainalos, and Taygetos. Her chariot is 
fashioned by the fiery Hephaistos, and Pan, the breeze 
whispering among the reeds, provides her with dogs, tlie 
clouds which speed across the sky driven by the summer 
winds. Here, like Arethousa, she is loved and pursued by 
Alpheios, who fails to seize her. 

But the cultus of the Spartan Ariemis, whose epithet 
Orthki AVould seem to denote a phallic deity, is marked by 
features so rex^ulsive, and so little involved in the myth of 
the*Deliau sister of Phoibos, that the inference of an earlier 
religion, into which Aryan mythical names were imported, 
becomes not unwarrantable. Whether or not this Artemis 
be the same as the Artemis known by the epithets Taurica 
or Tauropola, she is a mere demon, glutted with the human 
sacrifices which seem to have formed a stage in the religious 
developement of every nation on the earth. We have here 
manifestly the belief that the gods are all malignant powers, 
hungering for the blood of human victims, and soothed by 
the smoke of the fat as it curls up heavenwards.^ But the 
prevalence of this earlier form of faith or practice would tend 
to prove only that the mythology of the Greeks w'as not 
necessarily their religion, and ^vas certainly not commeii- 


* The extent to which those liorrible 
superstitions prevailed among the histo- 
rical Greeks ns well <*18 among other races 
and tribes has been excellently traced 
by Mr. Paloy in a paper on ‘ Glitlionian 
AVorship’ {Journal of Phihlogi/, No. I. 
June, 1868). His conclusion is that, as 
‘the propitiation of malignant jw'wcrs 
rather than the adoration of a supreme 
good seems to have formed the basis of 
the early religions of the world,’ so a 
large part of the early religious syvstcins 
of tht; Greeks exhibits this character 
of devil-worship, in which streams of 
hijnian blood w'oro the only effectual 
offerings. The unsatisfied shades or 
ghosts of heroes became! hateful demons, 
going about w'ith wide-stretched mouths 
for anything •which might serve as a 
prey. These are the Latin Manduci 
aiul Ixjmiires, the Greek l^jimyroi, and 
Charon, the gaper, words ‘ all pointing 
to sw'allowing and devouring, as our 
</ohlm is supposed to do,’ p. 7. The 
general proposition is indisputable, but 


the English goldin seems to represent 
etymologically the Teutonic Kobold and 
the Greek KobUlos, beings doubtless of 
closely kindred character. If this b<! so, 
the idea of sacrifice is traced back to an 
utterly revolting source in Uk! thoughts 
of the still savage man. To the question 
which asks liow this couclusionr^caii bo 
reconciled with the Jewish doctrine of 
sacrifici‘ and all its momentous conse- 
quences,’ he answers, ‘ I tliink wc may 
fairly reply, we arc; not calk'd upon to 
reconcile them. We are not building up 
questionable theories, but expounding 
unquestionable matters of fact; and it 
is a perfectly open subject of discussion 
whether the pagan idea of sacrifice is a 
corruption of a revealed obligation of 
man to his (h'eator, or whether it was 
(as many will think more probable) in- 
dependently derived and dev(!loped from 
the materialistic and sensuous notions 
of the untutored races of antiquity about 
the nature, condition, and wants ot* 
beings, infernal and supernal,’ p. 13. 4 
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curate with it. Still, although there is not much in the 
phenomena of morning, or in the myth of the Delian Ar- > 
temis, to suggest the practice of slaying youths and maidens, 
or scourging them until the blood ran in streams to glut the 
angry demon, there are not wanting mythical phrases which, 
if translated into the conditions of human life, would point 
to such revolting systems, Adonis cannot rise to the life of 
the blessed gods until he has been slain. Tlie morning 
cannot come until the Eos who closed the previous day has 
faded away and died in the black abyss of night. So it is 
also with Memnon and Sarpedon, with Endymioii and Nar- 
liissos. But all these are the ‘children of Zeus or Plioibos, 
or some other deity of the heaven or the sun ; and tlius the 
parents may be said to sacrifice their children, as Tantalos 
placed the mangled Pelops on the banquet-table of Zeus. 
It is thus seemingly that Iphigeneia must die before Helen 
can be brought again from Ilion : but Helen is herself Iphi- 
geneia, and thus the return of Helen is the resurrection of 
the victim doomed by the words of Kalchas .and the consent 
of Agamemnon, and Iphigeneia becomes the priestes’s of 
Artemis, whose wrath she had been slain to expiate. With 
an unconscious fidelity to the old mythical phrases, wliich is 
still more remarkable, Iphigeneia is herself Artemis, and thus 
the story resolves itself into the saying that the eveiiiiig and 
the morning are the same, but that she must die at night 
before she can spring into life again at dawn. Nor must it 
be forgotten that Helen stolen away from the Argive or 
glasming land of the West is the golden light stolen away 
in the evening. The weary voyage from the Achaian shores 

the long journey of the sun-childron for the stolen trea- 
sure, beginning just when the twilight is deepening into 
night, and when the lagging hours seem likely never to pass 
away. Iphigeneia is slain at the beginning of this dismfil 
journey — in other words, she dies in dho evening that 
Helen may come back in the morning, when, after ten long 
hours of mortal strife, the walls of Ilion have fallen. 
But when Artemis, Helen, and Iphigeneia, had received 
each her own distinct personality, it was easy to say that 
file anger of Artemis, offended for some supposed neglect 
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BOOK or affront of Agamemnon, was the cause of the death of 
' Iphigeneia.^ 

The distinction between Artemis and Britomartis is as 
Biartis. slight as that which separates her from Iphigeiieia. What- 
ever be the origin of the name, Britomartis is spoken of as a 
daughter of Leto, or of Zeus and Karine, and as flying from 
the pursuit of Minos as Artemis flies from that of Alpheios.^ 
From this pursuit she escapes, like Arethousa and Daphne, 
only by throwing herself*into the sea — as some said, because 
she leaped from the heights of Dikt^nmaion, or, as others 
would have it, because she fell into the nets {BUtuo) of the 
fishermen. Eescued from the water she goes to Aigiiia, and 
is reverenced there under the name of Aphaia. The wan- 
derings of Britomartis are simpljr the journey of the day 
across the heaven, and the story of the nets must clearly 
be compared with that of Danae and the kindly treatment 
of Diktys of Seriphos, who is contrasted with his gloomy 
brother Polydektes — a mere reflection of Hades Poly- 
degmon. When the name of Diktys is further compared 
with the myth of the Diktaian cave, we can no longer doubt 
thSit Artemis Diktynna is simply Artemis the light-giving, 
and that the nets w'ere brought into the myths by an equi- 
vocation similar to that which converted Arkas and Kallisto 
into bears and Lykadn into a wolf,® 

* For tho Epbesian or Asiatic Ar- as the first faint arcii of light is soon in 
temis, SCO p. GO. the East. Tliis arch is the Diktainii 

Kallim. Hymn, Art. 192, &c. cave in which tho infant Zeus is nonr- 

® As the dawn springs fully armed ishod until he reaches hi.s* full strength, 
from tho forehead of the cloven sky, so — in other words, until the day isriully 
the eye first discerns tho blue of heaven come. 
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THE LOST TEEASU^E. 

Seciion I.— the golden FLEECE. 

The idea of wealth is one of the most prominent cha- CHAP. 

racteristics in the legends of Helios, Ixion, Sisyphos and 

Tantalos. The golden palace of Helios, blazing with in- myrti; 
tolerable splendour, is reflected in the magnificent home 
the Phrygian and Corinthian kings. So dazzling* indeed is i’oui I 
the brilliance of this treasnre-honse that none may loolc 
closely upon it and live. Hence Dia the beautiful wife of on 
Txioii has never seen her hnsband^s wealth, as the Da\vn 
may never see the sun when high .in the heavens : and htM* 
father Hesionens who insists on being put into possession of 
all the glorious things which Ixion said should follow Ins 
union with Dia, the radiant morning, finds himself plunged 
into a gulf of fire. These treasures, in the myth of Prokris, 

Eds herself bestow^s on Kephalos that he may beguile tlie 
gentle daughter of the dew. They are the beautiful flowers 
which bloom in the Hyperborean gardens, the wonderful 
web wrought and unwrought by Penelope, the riches whicli 
the suitors waste in the absence of Odysseus, the herds of 
cattle which arc fed by the glistening nymphs who ris(i from 
the ocean stream. They are the light of day in all its vailed 
aspects and with all its wonderful powers. With them is 
bound up the idea of life, health, and joy : and hence when 
these treasures are taken away, the very blackness of desola- 
tion must follow. What can the sons of men do, when the 
bright being who has gladdened their eyes is talvcn from their 
sight? Must they not either sit still in utter despair or 
wait with feverish impatience until they sec his kindly face 
again ? What again must be the drama of those dark and 

L 2 
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BOOK dreary hours which pass between the setting of the sun and 
— ' its rising? What must be the history of the silent time 
ending in the battle which precedes the defeat of the powers 
of darkness? That mighty conflict they might see every 
morning in the eastern heavens, as the first light flickers 
faintly across the sky, only to be driven back, as it would 
seem, unijil it returns with fresh »strength and aided by new 
friends ; but the incidents which went before this strife they 
could not see. All that was before their eyes reminded them 
of the hosts of vapours, some bright, some murky, which 
had been marshalled round the dying sun ; and the same 
forms are now seen, the dark clouds being gradually driven 
awa}' or being even changed from foes into friends as the sun- 
light turns their blackness into gold. But the bright clouds, 
sailing along in unsullied purity are especially the children 
of Helios, the offspring of the union of Ixioii and the lovely 
Nephele. These then have sought him through the long 
hours of the night, and at length have rescued him from the 
gloomy prison house. There is thus the daily taking away 
ill the West of all that gives life its value, of all on which 
life itself depends ; and it must be taken away by robbers 
utterly malignant and hateful. Thus there is also the* 
nightly search for these thieves, — a search which must be 
carried on in darkness amidst many dangers and against 
almost insurmountable obstacles ; and this search must end 
in a terrible battle, for how should the demons yield up their 
prey until their strength is utterly broken ? Bijit even when 
the victory is won, the task is but half achieved!*' The 
beautiful light must be brought back to the Western home 
from which the plunderers had stolen it; and there will be 
new foes to be encountered on the way, storm clouds and 
tempests, black vapours glaring down with their single eye, 
fierce winds, savage whirlpools. But at length all is done, 
and the radiant inaiden, freed from all real or fancied stains 
of guilt, gladdens her husband’s house once more, before the 
magic drama of plunder, rescue, and return is acted over 
again ; and it is precisely this magic round which furnishes 
all the materials for what maybe called the mythical history 
not only of Greece but of all the Aryan nations. If the 
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features are tlie same in all, if there is absolutely no political CHAP, 
motive or interest in any one which may not be found more 
or less prominent in all the rest, if it is every where the 
same tale of treasure stolen, treasure searched for and 
fought for, treasure recovered and brought back, why are we 
to suppose that we are dealing in each case with a different 
story ? Why are we to conjure up a hundred local conflicts 
each from precisely the same causes, each with precisely the 
same incidents and the same results ? Why are we to think 
that the treasures of Eos are not the treasures of Helen, 
that Helen’s wealth is not the wealth of Brynhild, and that 
Biynhild’s riches are not the dower of the wife of Walthar 
of Aquitaine P W^liy, when myth after myth of the Hellenic 
tribes exhibits the one ceaseless scries of precious things 
taken away and after fearful toils recovered, and after not 
less terrible labours brought back, are wo to believe that the 
errand on which the Achaian cliieftains depart from Hellas 
is in every case diflerent ? If it be urged that such move- 
ments are those of a squirrel in its cage, and that such 
movements, though they may be graceful, yet must be nion,o- 
tonous, the ansAver is that not only is the daily alternation of 
light and darkness proved to be monotonous, but Jill the inci- 
dents and the whole course of human life may be invested 
with the same dull colouring. Men are married, loA^e and hate, 
get wealth or struggle in poverty, and die ; and the nioiio- 
toiiy is broken only when Ave have distinguished the toils 
and acts of one man from those of another and learnt to see 
the points of interest which meet us every Avhere on the bound- 
less field of human life, as they meet us also in all the countless 
aspects of the changing heavens. There is in short no dnl- 
ness except in those who bring the charge ; and the story of 
Daphne and Echo does not lose its charm because it is all - 
told over again in the legends of Arethousa and Selene. 

The taking away of precious tilings, and* the united search 
of armed hosts for their recovery come before us first in the myth 
great myth of the Argoiiautic Voyage, The tale is repeated 
in the stealingr of Helen and her treasures, and is once more forms, 
told in the banishment of the Herakleidai and their efforts, 
at last successful, to recover their lost inheritance. These 
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BOOK myths fall into a regular series, and are repeated until we 
— ' find ourselves on the confines of genuine histor}^, which cuts 
the threads of the mythical drama just where it' happens to 
meet them ; and we leave the subject in the full confidence 
that the radiant maiden would have been stolen and the chil- 
dren of the sun banished from the Avest yet many times 
more under different names an(J circumstances sufficiently 
varied, liad not men been awakened to the need of providing 
in contemporary writing a sure means for the preservation 
of historical facts. 

The^ Into the Argonautic stoiy, as into the mythical histories 

Fleece. or sagas which follow it, d numbii-ir of subordinate legends 
have been interwoven, many of which have been already 
noticed as belonging to the myths of the licavens and the 
light, clouds, Avaters, Avinds, and darkness ; and Ave have now 
only to follow the main tliread of the narrative from the 
moment Avhen Phrixos,^ the child of the mist, has reached 
the Kolchian land and the home of king Aietes, a name in 
which Avo recognise one of the many Avords denoting the 
b];eath or motion of the air. Helle, the warm and brilliant- 
tinted iriaiden, lias died by the way, and the cold light only 
remains Avheii the golden-fleeced ram, the oflspring of Posei- 
don and Theophuiie, the lord of the air and the Avaters, and 
the bright gleaming sky, reaches its journey’s end. The 
treasures of the day, brought to the east, are now in the 
words of Miinnermos represented by a large fleece in the 
town of Aietes, Avliere the rays of Helios rest^in a golden 
chamber.’ These ireasures must be sought out so s^Ton as 
the man destined to achicA^e the task is forthcoming. He is 
found by the same tokens Avhich foretold the future greatness 
of Oidipons, Perseus, Telejihos, Eomulus, or Cyrus. Pelias, 
‘ the chief of lolkos, who had driven away his brother Neleus, 
had been told that one of the children of Aiolos Avould be his 
destroyer, and decreed therefore that all should be slain, 
lasoii only (a name which must be classed Avith the many 
others, lasion, lames, lolaos, laso, belonging to the same 

‘ The name belongs apparently to the freesey the story of the spoiling of the 
same root with Prokris, voi. i., p. 430, corn being the result of a false etymo- 
and is thus connected with (f>pl(rar<a, our logy. 
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root), is preserved, and brought up like Achilleus by the CHAP, 
wise Kentaur Cheiron, the son or descendant of Ixion and ^ 
Nephele, tlie sun and the cloud. The child grows up : Pelias 
receives another warning to be on his guard against the one- 
sandalled man; and he discerns his enemy when lason 
appears with one foot only shod, having dropped tlie other 
slipper into the stream Anauros. .There is notliing, however, 
that he can do beyond putting him to the perfermtuice of 
impossible tasks ; and thus as Eui’jfethcns sent lleratles on 
hopeless errands, so Pelias thinks to be rid of lason by bid- 
ding him bring the golden fleece back to lolkos.* The journey 
is too long and across seas too sionny, and the toil is too great 
for any one man, be he ever so mighty ; and as all the kins- 
folk of Helle are equally sufferers by the robbery, so all must 
unite to avenge her wrongs and regain her wealth. From 
all parts they come together, fifty in number, like the 
children of Danaos a nd Aigyptos, of Thestios and Asterodia, 
to the building of the great ship Argo, which Athene endows 
with the gilt of speech and the power, possessed also by the 
Phaiakian barks, of understanding the thoiights of men. But 
before they could leave their own land there was need of yet 
,' iirther help to enable them to tame the fnry of savage beasts j 
birds, and creeping things ; and thus lason betakes himself 
to the harper Orpheus, whose sweet tones no living thing 
can withstand. Ho alone can find liis way to the utmost 
bounds of darkness and return in sufety ; and the tidings 
that Orpheus would accompany them scattered the gloom 
wlii^h. was gatliering thickly on the hearts of the Argo- 
nautai. His power is soon shown. In spite of all efforts to 
djslodge her, the Argo remains fast fixed to the spot on 
vvhicli she was built ; but at the sound of the harp of 
Orpheus it went down quickly and smoothly into the sea.* 

Before she sets out on her perilous voyage, Cheiron gives 
them a feast, and a contest in music fgllows between the 
Kentaur, who sings of the Avars with the Ljipithai, and 

' It is Bcapcely necessary to notice the jissnmcd the form (»f an okl wonian, that 
many versions of this myth. In some so slio may be borne in his arms, 
we have the Enipens or the Evtinos in- Others make Tclias declare himself 
.stead of the Ananros ; in others lason ready to yield up his place and power 
loses his sandal while carrying across to lason, only he must first bring back 
'the stream Herc^ who loves him and Inis the lo.st treasure. 
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Orpheus, who, like Hermes, discourses of all things from 
Chaos dowinvards, of Eros and Kronos and the giants, like 
the song of the winds which seem to speak of things incom- 
prehensible by man. 

Setting out from lolkos, the confederate chiefs reach 
Lemnos, while the island is seemingly suffering from the 
plagues which produced the myths of the Danaides in Argos. 
Like them, the Lemnian women all kill their husbands, 
one only, Thoas, being sa.ved, like Lynkeus, by his daughters 
and liis wife Hypsipyle. These women yield themselves to* 
the Argonautai, as the Danaides take other husbands when 
they have slain the sons of Aigyptos.^ In the country of the 
Dolioiies they are welcomed by- the chief Kyzikos, who, how- 
ever, is subsequently slain by them unwittingly and to their 
regret. In Amykos, the king of the Bebrykes, or roaring 
winds, they encounter Namuki, one of the Vedic adevas 
or enemies of the bright gods,*-^ who slays Polydeukes, the 
twin brother of Kastor. In the Thrakian Salmydessos 
they receive further counsel from Phineus the seer, who 
suffers from the attacks of the Ilarpyiai, a foe akin to the 
Bebrykes. In gratitude for his deliverance from these 
monsters, Phineus tells them that if they would avoid beirg 
crushed by the Symplegades, or floating rocks, which part 
asunder and close with a crash like thunder, they must mark 
the fliglit of a dove, and shape their course accordingly. The 
dove loses only the feathers of its tail ; and the Argo, urged 
on by the power of Here, loses only some of its stern orna- 
ments, and henceforth the rocks remain fixed for ever.^ ffTlio 


’ That this incident is precisely the 
Mune as the story of the sojourn of 
Ody.ssens in the land of tlio Lotophagoi, 
is inanife.st from the plirase used in the 
. .\rgonautics. They all, we are told, 
forgot, the duty set before them, nor 
would they have left the i.slaiid, but for 
the strains of Orpheus which recalled 
them to tlieir sense of right and law, 
490, Thus this incident throws light 
on the nature of the enjoyments signi- 
fi(‘d by the eating of the loto,s. See 

p. 120. 

* Max Miiller, Chips, &c. ii. 188. 

* It lias been supposed that the 
Syinplegades represent icebergs which 


in the ago.s during which the myth was 
devtdoped wore seen in the Black S<\a, 
and which melted away at tho mouth of 
the Bosporo.s. In support of tho posi- 
tion tliat the myth thus points to phy- 
sical pheiiomcmi now no longer known- 
ill that sea, Mr. Paley reimirks that 
their namo Kyaneai is very significant,, 
and that ‘ they are described as rolling, 
and plunging precisely as icebergs are 
often seen to do.’ ‘When the Pontus 
was a closed lake, as even liuman tradi- 
tion distinctly states that it once was- 
(Died. S. 47), it was very likely in- 
deed, especially towards the close of a 
glacial period, that a gr<?at accumulation 
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incidents which follow their arrival in Kolchis repeat in part CHAP, 
the myth of Kadmos at Thebes ; and indeed the teeth of the 
dragon which Aietes bids him sow are the very teeth which 
Kadmos had not needed to nse. The men who spring from 
them light with and slay each other as in the Thel)an 
legend, and by the aid of Medeia lason also tames the fire- 
breathing bulls, beings which answer to the Minotauros of 
Crete and the brazen bull in which Phalaris is' said to 
have burnt his victims.* Dangers thicken round them. 

While lason is thus doing the bidding of the chieftain, 

Aietes is forming a plan to burn the Achaian ships, and is 
anticipated only by Medeia, who has lavislied her love on 
lason with all the devotion of Eos for Orion. She hastens 
with her lover on board the Argo, and hiuTiedly leaves 
Kolchis, taking with her her brother Absyrtos. But Aietes 
is not yet prepared to yield. The Gorgon sist(?rs cannot rest 
without at the least making an effort to avenge* Medousa on 
her destroyer Perseus. Aietes is fast overtaking the Argo 
when Medeia tears her brother’s body limb from limb, and 
casts the bleeding and mangled members into the sea — an 
image of the torn and blood-red clouds reflected in the blue 
waters, as the blood which streams from the body of Hera- 
kles represents the fiery clouds stretched along the flaming 
sky.- But Absyrtos is as dear to Aietes as Polypheunos 
to Poseidon; and as he stops to gather up the limbs, the 
Argo makes her way onward, and the Kolchiaii chief has 

of ic'o .should h;ivo been forinorl in so tho Phenieiiin ]\roloo]i. Tho iniquities 
VMst a hiisiii, boviic, doAvn from llic attributed to him ni-o tlie liorrid holo- 
NortlieriTrivors. When the lake burst causts which defiled the temples of 
it.s harriers, they would bo carried by Carthage^ and the valley of Hinnom. 
tlu^ current towards tho entrance of tho His name is probaldy connected witJi 
straits, and there beconio .stranded, as Pah-s, Palihoi, PaJlas, Palatiuin, and 
the story says tliat in fact tliey did.’ — Phallos, an<l would tlius point to tin; 

IHmiar,' iiifrod. xxiv. Among other cruel forms which the worship of Aph- 
myths pointing to physical facts of a rt)dite, Artemis, and the Liglit deities 
past age Mr. Pa ley cites the story of tho generally, often u.ssuT!iod. _ * 

rising of lihodos from the sea, compar- * Tho .same fate, is allotted to My rtilos,^ 
ing with it the fact of the recent up- whom Pel ops thr«w.s into that portion of 
heaval of part of Santorin, the .ancient the Egeanseawhich Mats supposed to bear 
Thera, and the old legend of the up- hi.snamc. It is, in fact, half the myth of 
heaving of Delos, as all showing tli.* Pelops himself, tho difference being that 
these island.s lie ‘ within an .irea of while all are thrown into^ the water, 
known volcanic disturbance.* Pelops is brought to life again — the dif- 

* Of any historical Phalaris wo know fcreiice, in otlicr words, behveen Sarpe- 
ahsolutely nothing; and the tradition don in the common version and Momnon, 
rimply assigns to him the character of befcwcenAsklopios and Osiris and Baldiir. 
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to return home discomfited. The Achaians are now pos- 
sessed of the golden fleece, but Zeus also is wroth at the 
death of Ahsyi’tos, and raises a storm, of which the results 
ai’e similar to those of the tempest raised by Po*seid&n to 
avenge the mutilation of Polyphemos. In flict, the chief 
incidents in the I'eturn of Odysseus we liiid here also, in 
the magic songs of the Seiren§i, and the wisdom of Kirke, 
in S^kylla and Cliarybdis and the' Phaiakian people. From 
the, Seirens they are saved by the strains of Orpheus, strains 
even sweeter than theirs, -which make the stuffing of the 
sailors’ ears with wax a work of supererogation. It is use- 
less to go into further detail. The ficcounts given of the 
i'ourse of tlio voyage vary indefinitely in the diflerent mytho- 
graphers, each of whom sought to describe a, joui’uey througli 
countries and by tracks hiast known to himself, and there- 
fore ,tlie most mysterious. The geograpliy, in short, of the 
Argonautic voyage is as much and as little \vorth investi- 
gating as the geography of the travels of 16 and the sons 
and daughters of’ Iier descendants .Danaos and Aigyptos. 

♦ The prophecy uttered^ long ago to Pelias remained yet 
unfulfilled ; and when lason returned to lolkos, he found, like 
Odysseus on liis return to Ithaka, according to some versions, 
that his father Aison was still living, although worn out with 
a ge. The wise woman Mcdeia is endowed with the po\vers of 
Asklepios by virtue of the magic robe bestowed on her by 
Helios himself, and these powders arc exercised in making 
Aison young again. Pelias too, she says, shall recover all his 
ancient strength and vigour, if his daaighters Avill cufe-up his 
limbs and boil them in a caldron ; but when they do her 
bidding, Medeia sufters the limbs to waste away without 
pronouncing the words which would liave brought him to life 
again. Thus is lason, like Oidipous and Perseus, Cyrus and 
liomiilus, one of the fatal children whose doom it is to slay 
their sires. The sequel of the myth of lason has few, if any, 
features ];)eculiar to itself. lason can no more be constant to 
Medeia than Theseus to Ariadne or Phoibos to Koronis. At 
Corinth he sees the beautiful Glauk6, another of the bright 
beings whose dwelling is in tlie morning or evening sky ; but 
the nuptials must be as fatal as those of lole and Herakles. 
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The robe of Helios, which has been thus far only the golden 
fleece under another name, now assumes the deadly powers 
of the arrows of Hcrakles, Achillens, or Philoktetes, and eats 
into the flesh of (Jlauke and her father Kreon, as the robe 
bathed in the blood of the Kentaur Nessos coiisnnicd the 
body of Herakles. In the murder of the children of lasoii 
by their mother Medeia w’O have only another version of the 
slaughter of Pelops by Tantalos, w^hile the winged’ dragons 
wliieh bear away lier chariot are iifct the dragons of the 
night, like the snakes which s(iek to strangle the intant 
Hcrakles, but the keener-eyed serpents of the morning, which 
feed the babe lainos with hone/ in the violet beds. But 
tliis portion of the story may be told, iind is told, in a 
Ivuiidred different ways. In one version she goes to Thebes, 
and there eaires Herakles of his poisoned wound ; in another 
sh e is reconcil(Kl to la sou ; in another she becomes the wife 
of Aigeus, king of Al liens, and the enemy of his son TJieseus. 
Others again carry Tasdn back with Medeia to Kolchis, oi* 
make liim die, cruslied beneath the timber-head of the Argo. 

. • 

Sjxuion IL— HELEN. 

There was, however, no need to carry lason and Medeia 
Avith her golden robe back again to the eastern land. Tlie 
treasure brought back from that distant shore could not 
remain long in the Avest ; and in the stealing aAvay of Helen 
and her Avealth avo Imve an incident Avhicli, from tlie magni- 
ficent iseries of myths to Avhich it has given birth or with 
which it is iuterAvoveu, seems to dAvarf almost every other 
feature in the mythical history of the Aryan nations. Tlie 
story has been complicated Avith countless local traditions ; 
it has received a plausible colouring from the introduction 
of accurate geographical details, of portraits Avhich may be 
true to national character, of accounts of laAvs, customs, and 
Usages, which doubtless prevailed at the time Avhen the poet 
wrote. Yet in spite of epithets which may still be applied 
to the ruins of Tiryns and Mykenai, in spite of the cairns which 
still bear the names of Achilleus or of Aias on the shores of 
the strong-floAving Hellespontos, Helen is simply the radiant 
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light, whether of the morning or the evening.* As Sarama, 
the dawn which peers about in search of the bright cows 
which tlie Panis have stolen from Indra, we have seen her 
already listening, though but for a moment, to the evil words 
of the robbers. These evil words are reproduced in the 
sophistry of the Trojan Paris, who is only a little more 
successful than the thief of the Vedic hymns, and the mo- 
mentary unfaithfulness of the one becomes the long-continued 
faithlessness of the o^iier. But it is a faithlessness more in 
seeming than in fact. Helen is soon awakened from her 
evil dream, and her heart remains always in beautiful Argos, 
in the house of her husbaiftl who never sliowed her anything 
but kindness and love. Thougli Paris is beautiful, yet she 
feels that she has nothing in common witli him, and thus 
slie returns with a chastened joy to the homo from which 
she had been taken away. 

But to be stolen or persecuted for her beauty was the lot 
of Helen almost from her cradle. In the myth of Theseus 
she is brought into Attica, and guarded in early youth by 
Aithra in the stronghold of Aphidnai until she is delivered 
by her brothers, the Dioskouroi; and when she had been 
stolen by Paris, and spent ten weary years in Troy, slio is 
said in some versions to have become the wife of Deiphobos, 
another son of Priam, and another representative of the 
dark beingvS who own kinship with the Vedic Vritra. When 
Paris is slain, the brother of the seducer will not suHer 
Helen to be given up to the Achaians ; and thus, on the fall 
of Ilion, his house is the first to be set on lire. Evea after 
her death tlie fate of Helen is not changed. In Leuke, the 
white island of the dawn, she is wedded to Achilleus, and 
becomes the mother of Eupliorion, the winged child who is 
first loved and then smitten by the thunderbolts of Zeus in 
Melos.^ Throughout she is a being not belonging to the 
land of mortal men. She is sprung from the egg of Leda, 
the being to whom Zeus comes in the form of a swan, and 

* This is fully recognised by Preller, Medeia also as hia brides in this bright 
•who compares her, as such, with tho island: and these are simply other 
Mater Matuta of the Latins. 6>. Mijth. names for tho dawn op the evening 
ii. 108. light. 

^ But Achilleus has Iphigeneia and 
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•HELENE DENDBITIS. ’ 

}ier brothers are the Dioskouroi, or Asvins. When the time CHAP, 
for her marriage draws nigh, suitors come thronging from all ^ 
parts of Hellas, their numbers being one for each day of the 
lunar month— a myth which simply tells us that every day 
the sun woos the dawn. In the Hiad she is never spoken of 
except its the daughter of Zeus ; and Isokrates notices the 
sacrifices offered in Therapijai to her and to Menelaos, not 
as heroes but as gods.^ She is worshipped by the womUn of 
Sparta as the source of all fruitfulnels, and in Argos as the 
mother of Ipliigeiieia, the child of Theseus, and as having 
dedicated a temple to Eileithyia.^ In Ehodes she is Helene 
Dendritis, and a wild legend w£?s invented to account for 
the name.® Lastly, the myth of her journey to Ilion and her 
return is in its framework simply the myth of Auge, the 
mother of Telephos, like her, taken away to the same land, 
and, like her, brought back again when all enemies have 
been overcome.'* 

This is, practically, the Gaelic stoiy of Conall Giilban, Tho story 
which may be fairly regarded as embodying a whole cycle of 
mythical tradition. The materials of which it is made T;p 
carry us to a vast number of legends in Aryan mytliologj , 
but the main story is that of Herakles, Acliilleus, and Helen. 

Oonall himself is the solar hero, despised at first for his 
homely appearance and seeming weakness, but triumphant 
in the end over all his enemies. Nay, as he becomes an 
idiot in the Lay of the Great Fool, so here he is emphaticiilly 
Analkis, the coward. But he is resolved nevertheless to 

m 

* Preftor, Gr. Myth. ii. 109-110; TI. tho Ennyos as dawn-nrocldissos, wlnlo it 

iii. 426; Od.'w., 184, &c.: Isokr. Ifclen. mingles with it tho later notion wliioh 
Knkom. 63. represoiU«.*(l tliom as Furies. Tho troo 

* •Pau.s. ii. 22, 7. piints probably to lu i* pninioxion with 

® Id. ii. 19, 10. This story rohitos tlio sun, and tliiis parries ns Itai-k to tin-. 

tlnit Tlflcn, bring persecuted by Mega- special form of worship paid to lie)* 
penth(?s and Nikostratos after tho death at Sparta, as well ns to the mytli of 
■of Menelaos, took refuge at Rhodes in Wuotan. See vol. i. p. 371, 430. • 

tho liouso of Polvxo, who, being .angry This myth is to Preller ‘ cino 

M*ith Helen as the canse of the Trojan Vorstellimg wehdio urspriinglich hdehst 
war and thus of the death of her wahrscheinlichauch mitihrca-Redeiitung 
husband Tlepohanos whom Sarpedoii im Nahirlcben zusammenhing.’ Gr. 

J>lew, sent some maidens, (lisguised a.s Myth. ii. 110: and he draws between 
Frinyes, who surprised Helen while the stories ot Helen and Angc a parallel 
bathing, and hnng her up to a tree, wlileh may be exhibited in the following 
'fhifi myth is simply a picture of the equation; — 

<lawn rising like Aphrodite from the Augo : Teuthras : Ilele.ne ; Paris, 
sea ; and it preserves tho n'collection of Tegea : lUysia : : Sparta ; Ilion, 
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make the daughter of the King of Laidheanii his wife,, 
although, like Brynhild and Briar Eose and Surya Bai, she 
is guarded within barriers which the knight who would win 
her must pjiss at the cost of his life if he fails. The fortress 
had a gi'eat wall, with iron spikes within a foot of each 
other, and a man’s head upon every spike but the one spike 
which had been left for his own^ although it was never to be 
gracM by it. It is the hedge of spears of the modern Hindu 
legends, the fiery circle which Sigurd must enter to waken 
the maiden who sleex)s within it. As he draws nigh to tlie 
baiTier, one of the soldiers says, ^ I perceive that thou art a 
beggar who was in the hind of Eiriun ; what wrath would 
the king of Laidheann have if he should come and find his 
daughter shamed by any one coward of Eirinut^’ At a 
window in this fastness stands the Breast of Light, the 
Helen of the tale. ‘ Oonall stood a little wdnle gazing at her, 
but at last he put his palm on the point of his spear, he gave 
his rounded spring, and he was in at the Avindow beside tlie 
Breast of Light,’ a name Avhich recalls the Eurdx^e, Eury- 
ganeia, and Euryxdiassa of Hellenic myths. The maiden 
bids him not make an attempt which must end in liis death, 
but he Icajis over tlie heads of the guards. ‘ Was not tliat 
the hero and the v/orthy Avooer, that his like is not to be 
found to-day P ’ Yet she is not altogether pleased that it is 
^ the coward of the great Avorld ’ that has taken her aAvay ; 
but Coiiall is preparing' to take a vengeance like that ot 
Odysseus, and all the guards and Avarriors are slain. Tlie 
insult is Aviped out iu blood, but Avith marvellous fidejity to 
the old mythical phra.ses, Oonall is inad(3 to tell the Breast of 
Light ^ that he had a failing, every time that he did g^ny 
deed of valour he must sleep before he could do brave deeds 
again.’ The sun must sleep through the night before he can 
a^ain do battle Avith his foes. The sequel is as in the Lay of 
the Oreat Fool. • Paris comes while Meiielaos slumbers, or 
heeds him not, or is absent. He has a mirror in his ship 
which will rise up for none but the daughter of the king of 
Laidheann, and as it rises for her, he knows that he has 
found the fated sister of the Dioskouroi, and with her he 
sails straightway to his home across the wine-faced sea. 
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But the seducer has sworn to leave her free for a year and CHAP. 

a day, if Conall haS so much courage as to come in pursuit - . _ 

of her. Like Helen, she is shut up in the robber’s strong- 
hold, ^ sorrowful that so much blood Avas being spilt for her ; ’ 
but Conall conquers in the struggle and rescues her ‘ out of 
the dark place in which she was,’ the gloomy cave of the 
Panis. Then follow more wanderings answering to the Nostoi, 
and, like Odysseus, Conall appears in worn-out ctothes in 
order to make his way into the kingVjf fortress, and again a 
scene of blood ensues, as in the hall of slaughter in the 
courts of the Ithakan and Burgundian chieftains. The story 
now repeats itself. The king of the Green Isle lias a dangli- 
ter who, like Danae, is shut up in a tower, and the other 
warriors try in vain to set her free, till Conall ^ struck a kick 
on one of the posts that was keeping the turret aloft, and 
the post broke and the turret fell, but Conall caught it be- 
tiveen his hands before it reached the ground. A door ()pono<l 
and Sunbeam came out, the daughter of tlie l<iiig of the Green 
.Isle, and she clasped her Wo arms about the neck of Conall, 
and Conall put his two arms about Sunbeam, and ho boi-i^ 
her into the great house, and he saitlto the king of the (Jreoii 
■Isle, Thy daughter is won.’ The myth is transparent. Sun- 
beam would marry Conall, but ho tells her that lie is already 
wedded to Breast of Light, and she becomes the Avife of Mac- 
a-Moir, the Great Hero, the son of the king of Light. 

The stealing away of Helen and all her treasures is the Tlio voy- 
cause of another expedition Avhiclj, like the mission of the 
Argona^utai, Brings togoUier all the .Achauiu chieflains; a.n«l toJlion. 
the mythical history of these princes, interwoven Avitli the 
old tale of the derith or the taking away of the day, has 
groAvn up into tlie magnificent poems Avhicli make up tlie 
storehouse of Greek epical literature. But the main thread 
of the story remains clear and simple enougli. If the search 
and the struggle which end it represent the course of the 
night, they must last for something like ten hours, and thus 
we get the ten years of the war. The journey is accomplished 
during the dark hours : but it cannot begin until the evening 
is ended, or in other words, until the twilight has completely 
faded away. Hence the calm which stays the Achaian fleet 
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BOOK in Aulis cannot end until Iphigeneia has been offered as a 
. _ ^ victim to tlie offended Artemis, the goddess of the moon or 

the night. It is vain to resist. The sin of Agamemnon is 
brought back to his mind, a-s he remembers how he promised 
before the birth of his child that he would offer up the most 
beautiful thing which that year might produce, and how he 
had failed to fulfil his vow. But now the evening must die 
if the light of morning is to bo seen again : and Ipliigeneia is 
slain that Helen may* **come back to Sparta, But although 
her l)lood flows to the grief and agony of her father and her 
kinsfolk, the war must still last for ten years, for so it had 
been decreed by Zeus, who sent the snake to eat up the 
sparrow and her young ; ‘ and thus room was given for the 
introduction of any number of episodes, to account for, or to 
explain the lengthening out of the struggle ; and the machi- 
nery of a thousand myths was obviously available for the 
purpose. Like Hippodameia or Atalante, Helen was beau- 
tiful, but many must fail while one alone could win lier. 
Sigurd only can waken Brynhild ; and the dead bodies of 
tjie unsuccessful knights lie before the hedge or wall of 
spears in the Hindu folk-lore. Thus with the introduction 
of Achilleus, as the great hero without whom the war can 
never be brought to an end, the whole framework of the epic 
poem was complete. It only remained to show what the 
others vainly attempted, and what Achilleus alone succeeded 
in doing. That the life of Achilleus should run in the same 
magic groove with the lives of other heroes, mattered nothing. 
The story which most I’csembled that of Achilleus is^Lindeed 
chosen by the poet to point to him the moral which he 
needed most of all to take to heart. 
a^Iolea^rl•o« This story is the life of Meleagros, and it is recited to 
patrf Achilleus by Phoinix, the teacher of his childhood, the 

dweller in that purple land of the east from which Europe 
was taken to her western home. It is the picture of the 
shoii>-lived sun, whose existence is bound up with the light 
or the torch of day, who is cursed by his mother for killing 

* This inoident, //. ii. 300, is related and not at all as the cause of the length 

simply as a si; 5 n of the number of years of tho struggle, 
wiiicli must precede the fall of Ilion, 
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her brothers, the clouds which are scattered by his spear 
rays, who moves on his way moodily and sullenly, as the ^ 
clouds pass, across his face, and appears at intervals to the 
terror of all his enemies. He is a son of Oineus or Ares, 
and Althaia tlie nourishing Demeter; and he proves his sivlll 
in the use of the javelin by bringing down the monsirous 
boa-r which the chieftains assembled at Kalydon had faik;d 
to kill. But the interest of *his life lies in the bnniing torch 
and the prophec}" of the Moirai, tliat.nvith its extinction his 
own life must come to an end. His mother therefore 
snatches it from the hre, and carefully guards it from harm. 
But the doom must be accomplish/id. Artemis stirs up si i-ife 
between the men of Kalydon and the Kouretes for the s|)oils 
of the hoar, and a war follows in wliich the former are 
always compierors wdiencver M(deagros is among them. 
But tlie KourMes are, like the Korybantes and the Idaian 
Daktyloi, the mystic dancers who can change their forms at 
will, and tlins their defeat is the victory of the sun who 
scatters the clonds as they wlieol in their airy movements 
round him. These clouds reappear iji the brotliers of 
Althaia, and when they are slain her wrath is roused, like 
the anger of Poseidon when Polyphemos is blinded, or tlie 
rage of Zeus when the Kykldpes are slain. The curse now 
lies heavy on Meleagros. His voice is no more heard in tlie 
conncil ; his spear is seen no more in the fight. He lies idle 
in liis golden chambers with the heantifiil Kleopatra; 
Kephalos is taking his rest with Eos behind the clonds 
which hide his face from mortal men, and he will not come 
foiHi. • Wearied out at last, his mother brings forth the 
fatal brand and throws it into the fii'e, and as its last spark 
lliekers out, Meleagros dies. With him die his wif(‘ and liis 
mother; Deianeira and Oinone cannot live wdien HeiMlcles 
and Paris are gone.^ So passes away the hero who ca,n only 
thus be slain, and his sisters who are changed into guinea^ 
hens weep for his death, as the sisters of Phaethon, the 
bright fleecy clouds, shed tears of amber over their brother’s 
grave. 

* In the Iliad >Tole,ngros (lo(‘s not heard the ciirpe of Althaia overtake 
rptin-n liome from the tight with the him. Tliis is only another fonri of t.lie 
Kouretes, for the Erinyes who have myth of Helene Dendritis. 
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HOOK In this story Phoinix tells Achilleus that he may see a 
I ^ reflection of himself ; and the parallel is closer than perhaps 
anti the poet imagined. Like Meleagros, he is a beipg in whose 
leus. veins flows the blood of the gods. His mother is the sea- 
nymph Thetis, for, like Hephalos and Aphrodite, like Athene 
and lamos, the sun-god must rise from the waters ; and in 
the life of his father Peleus the threads of a large number 
of mytlisf are strangely ravelled together. The tale of his 
sojourn in lolkos re|i,eats the stoy of Bellorophon and 
Anteia; jind as Proitos sends Bellerophon that he may be 
jnit to death by other hands than his own, so Akastos, the 
hnsband who thinks hinu^elf injured, leaves Peleus Avithout 
firms on the heights of Pelion, that the wild beasts may 
devour him. He is here attacked by Kentaurs, but saved by 
Cheiron, Avlio gives him back his sword. Here also he becomes 
the husband of Thetis, at whose wedding-feast the seeds of 
the strife are sown Avliich produce their baleful fruits in tlie 
stealing aAvay of Helen and all its wretched consequences. 
But the feast itself is made the occasion for the investiture 
of Peleus with all the insignia of Helios or Phoibos. His 
lunco is the gift of CheiiVjii : from Poseidon, tJic god of tlie 
air and the waters, come the immortal horses Xanthos and 
Balios, the golden and speckled steeds which draw the chariot 
of the sun through the sky, or the car of Achilleus on the 
plains of Ilion. For her child Thetis desires, as she her- 
self possesses, the gift of imniortality, and tlj.e legend, iis 
given by Apollodoros, here introduces almost unclianged 
the story of Demeter and Triptolemos. Like the Eleii- 
sinian goddess, Tliotis bathes her babe by night •in fiie, 
to destroy the mortality inherited from, his fiither. Pelens, 
chancing one day to see the act, cries out in terror, ‘and 
Thetis leaves his house for ever.^ Of the many stories told 
6f his later years, the myth of the siege of lolkos and the 
death of Astydameia repeats that of Absyrtos and has 
probfibly the same ineaning. The involuntary slaughter of 
Eurytion finds a parallel in the death of Eunomos, Avho is 
unwittingly killed by Herakles; and the flocks which he 
offers in atonement to Iros the father, are the flocks which 
* Apollod, iii. 13, 6. 
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appear in all tlie le”*ends of Phoibos and Helios. Iros re- CITAP. 
fuses to receive thein^ and Pelens suffers them to wander . . 

untended until they are devoured by a wolf, — a phrase wliic?1i 
betrays the nature both of the herds and their destroyer, 
and carries us to the death of the gentle Prokris. 

When Thetis liad vanished away, Pelens carried the clvild The wo- 
to the Avise Kentaur Cheirpn, who taught him how to ride AXlieus. 
and shoot, — a myth which at once explains itself^ whbn avo 
remeinber that the Kentaurs are the* offspring of Ixioii pind 
Nephele. In his earlier years Achilleus resembles the youth- 
ful Dionysos, Theseus, a.nd Phoibos, in the Avoinanly appear- 
ance of his form, — the gentler ^ispect of the new risen sun 
wdien the nymphs wash him in pure water and Avrap hiiii in 
robes of spotless white. But while his limbs yet show(Mt 
only the rounded outlines ol* youth, Kalchas the prophet 
could still foresee that only Avith his help could the strong- 
hold of the seducer of Heloji be taken, and that none but 
Achilleus could conquer llektor. Only the death of his 
enemy must soon be followed by his own. The night must 
folloAV the blazing sunset in Avhich tlie clouds pour out thiu’r 
streams of blood-red colour, like tlie Trojan youths slain on 
tlie great altar of siKirilice. To avert this doom, if it bo 
possible to do so, Tlietis (jlothed the child, now nine years 
old, in girlish raiment and placed him in Skyros among the 
daughters of LykoinedeSj whore from his golden locks he 
received the name of Pyrrha. But he could not long ho 
hid : and the young boy Avho had in liis infancy been called 
Ligyrpn, tlie whining, was recognised by Odysseus tluj 
chieftain of Itliaka as the great cliami^ion of the Acliaiau 
armies. 

Tims AATis Achilleus engaged in a quarrel Avliieli Avas uot Tiio raroor 
his own ; and on this fact we can scarciily lay a greater 
stress than he does himself. The task is laid upon hiin,*as 
it was on Herakles or on Perseus ; and the sons of Atreiis 
are to him Avliat Polydektes and Eurystheus had been to the 
sons of Danae and Alkmene. The men of Ilion had never 
ravaged his fields or hurt his cattle ; and not only Avere his 
exploits made to shed lustre on the greedy chiefs Avho used him 
for a tool, but in every battle the brunt of the fight fell upon 
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BOOK him, while almost aU the booty went to them. It is the 
. — ' servitude of Phoibos : but the despot is" here a harsher 
master than Admetos, and tlie ^rief which Acliilleiis is 
made to suffer is deeper than that of Apollon when Daphn^ 
vanishes from his sight, or of HeraMes when Eurytos refuses 
to ijerform the comi)act 'which pledged him to make lole the 
bride of the hero. The Aehaian camp is visited wdth a 
terriblu plague. First the beasts die, then the men, and the 
smoke of funeral pyres afecends up every wliere to heaven. At 
length they learn from Xalchas that the wrath of I’hoibos 
has been roused by the 'wrong done to the priest Chryses 
who had in vain offered to*' Agamemnon a splendid ransom 
for his daughter, and that not until the maiden is given up 
will the hand of the god cease to lie hea vy on the people. 
At length the king is brought to submit to the Avill of the 
deity, but he declares that in place of the daughter of 
Chryses, Briseis, the child of the Vedic Brisaya, shall bo torn 
away from the tents of Achilleus, and thus the maiden on 
whom Achilleus had lavished all his love passes away into the 
hapds of the man whom he utterly despises for his cowardice 
and his greed. For him the light is blotted out of the sky 
as thoroughly as the first beauty of the day is gone when the 
fair hues of morning give way before the more monotonous 
tints which take their place. Henceforth his journey must 
be solitary, but he can take that vengeance on his persecutor 
which the sun may exact of those who have depri ved him of 
his treasure. Ho may hide himself in his tent, or sullenly 
sit on the sea-shore, as the sun may veil his face/hehiiyl tlie 
clouds, while the battle of the winds goes on beneath them. 
Then, in the sudden outburst of his grief, he inakes a solemn 
vow that when the Achaians are smitten down by their enemies 
• his sword shall not be unsheathed in their behalf ; and when 
his mother comes from her coral caves to comfort him, he 
beseeches her to go to Zeus and pray him to turn the scale 
of victory on the Trojan side, that the Argives may see what 
sort of a king they have, and Agamemnon may rue the folly 
which dishonoured the best and bravest of all the Aehaian 
chieftains. So Thetis hastens to Olympos, and Zeus swears 
to her that Ilion shall not fall until the insult done to her 
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son lias been fully atoned. But to this Agamemnon will 
not yet stoop. His chieftains stand around him in unim- 
paired strength, and the men whom they lead are eager for 
the conflict. It was obviously the point at which the poet 
might pass from the story of Achilleus to the exploits of 
other chieftains, and accordingly many boots of the Iliad 
are taken up with namitives showing what thpse chiefs 
could and could not do without Acljilleus. Whether -these 
narratives formed part of the Iliad in its earliest form, is a 
point which has been examined elsewhere; but they are so 
arranged as to load to the humiliating confession of Aga- 
meinnon that he has lost too many men to be able to con- 
tinue the struggle with any hope of success — a confiiission 
wdiich only admits in other words that the conqueror of 
Ilion is not now in their assembly. The answer is obvious. 
Briseis must be restored, and Agamemnon must express his 
sorrow for all liis evil Avoids and evil deeds. If then any 
attempts were made to appease the Avratli of Achilleus before 
the filial reparation which he accepted, it follows that those 
attempts did not fulfil the conditions on which he insisted, 
and lienee that the ninth of the books of the Iliad, as it now 
stands, could not possibly have formed part of the original 
Acliilleis or Ilias. The apology Avliich is hero rejected is 
word for word the same as that wliich is afterwards hold to 
suflice, and the reparation offered after tlie death of Patru- 
klos is in no Avay larger than that which had been offered 
before. Tlie rejection of a less complete submission is, Iioav- 
ever, in thorough accordance Avith the spirit of the old myth, 
and the mediation of Phoinix serves aa'cII to exhibit Achilleus 
to himself in the mirror of the character of Meleagros. But 
taking the story as it noAV stands, we may Avell stand amazed 
at the unbounded savagery of the picture. There is not 
only no pausing on the part of Achilleus to reflect that 
Agamemnon has a licart to feel as Avell as himself, and that 
the loss of Chryseis might at least Aveigh something against 
that of the daughter of Brises, but there is not the slightest 
heed to the sufferings of his countrymen and the hopeless 
misery of the protracted struggle. The one redeeming fea- 
t-ire is his truthfulness, if this can be held to redeem a cha- 
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racter whicli PatroHos describes* as fit oiilj for one who is 
the child of the rugged rocks and the baireii sea. If the 
tears of Patroklos are of any avail, it is not because he tells 
him of the wretched plight of the Acliaian hosts, but because 
he is his friend, and his friendship is part of himself, his 
own selfish and personal concern ; and thus when that friend 
prays^hini, if he will not go forth himself, to let him have 
his horses, his annour^ and his Myrmidons, Aehilleus tells 
liijii that ail his rag(J is because Agamemnon had taken from 
him tlie prize of his bow and spear, and that even now he 
would not have yielded a jot of his vow, if the war had not 
at length touched his own sliips.® When, further, his friend 
has fallen by the hand of Hektor, and Aehilleus makes his 
deadly oath that the funeral rites shall not: be performed over 
liis body until the head and the arms of Hektor can bo 
placed by its side, the submission of the Argive cliie;fs is 
accepted not from Viuy notion that his inaction has sprung 
from an exorbitant selfishness, but because bis own grief and 
uiibound(Ml fury for the loss of his friend drive him to do the 
things to wliich. the chiefs would urge him by tlie less exci- 
ting arguments of a cooler patriotism. Now that his wrath 
is tlius kindled, the strife shall indeed be ended in tlie blood 
of his enemies. Hektor shall die, though the death of 
.Aehilleus may follow ever so closely upon it, and the blood 
of twelve human victims, deliberately reserved for the fj*ight- 
ful sacrifice, shall stream on tlie pyre of Patroklos. As the 
portrait of a human being, the picture is from, first to last 
inexpressibly revolting; and it is only when we talie the 
story to pieces and trace the origin of its several portions, 
that we begin to see how there lay on the poet a necessity 
not less constra.ini iig than that which forced Aehilleus to his 
fitful fury and his early doom, a necessity which compelled 
him to describe under the guise of humau warriors the 
actions of the hdsts which meet for their great battle every 
morning in the heavens. Regarded thus, there is scarcely 
a single feature, utterly peiplexing though it may be on the 
supposition that we are dealing with a human portrait, 
wliich is not seen to be full of life and meaning. We are no 

* 11. xvi. :U. '' Ih. xvi. 63. 
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longer perplexed to know wliy Patroklos, who can move in 
the armour, of Achilleus, j^et cannot wield his spear, wliy the 
horses which Zeus gave to Peleus are the oftspring of the 
west-wind and the harpy Podarge, and why their mother 
feeds in a meadow by the side of the ocean stream.' All is 
now plain. The Myrmidons must be compared with the 
wolves wdiich appear almost everywhere in the .mytjis of 
Plioibos Apollon ; their tongues aiuj their cheeks must bo 
red as with bkxjd. We see at once why Patroklos can* re- 
turn safe from tlic figlit only if he does strictly the bidding 
of Actiilleus, for Patroklos is buji the son of Klymene, who 
must not dare to whip the horses of Helios. When at 
length I’atroklos goes forth and encounters Sarpedon, it is 
curious to trace the inconsistencies wdiich are forced, upon 
the poet as ho interweaves several solar mytlis together. On 
the one side is the Zeus who has sworn to Thetis that he 
will avenge the wrongs done to Aehillens, — a promise which 
cannot be fulfilled hy allowing his friend to be slaughtered, 
on the other the Zeus whose heart is grieved for the death 
of his own child Sarpedoii. His Vow to Thetis hinds liini*to 
shi(dd Patroklos from harm; his relation to the brav^e 
Lykian chieftain makes liiin look upon the son of Monoitios 
as he looked on Phaetlion while doing deadly mischief in 
the chariot of H(dios. So here Zens takes counsel whether 
he sliall smite him at once or suffer him to go on a little 
longer in his headlong course. Put each story remains 
]»erfectly ckar. Sarpedon falls hy the same doom wdn'eli 
presses not only on the man who slays him, hut on Acliillciis, 
on Bellerophon, on Kephalos and a hundred others. The 
Lykian chief dies, like liis enemy, in the prime of golden 
youth and in the far west, for his Ljkia lay far away to the ^ 
east of 11 ion, where the sun comes up, and the Hawn^is 
greeting the earth when the powders of sleep and death bear 
their beautiful burden to the doors of his golden home. By 
the same inconsistency the eastern tradition made Apollon 
the enemy of Patroklos, as it afterwards associates him with 
Paris in the death of Achilleus ; yet the power by which he - 
preserves the body of Hektor from decay is employed by 
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BOOK Thetis to preserve that of Patroklos. But the terrible fight 

. over the dead Patroldos is fought over again whe.n Achilleus 

is smitten, as it is fought out by the clouds which do battle 
together over the dying Herakles. ■ From this point all is 
transparent. The grief of Achilleus when he learns that 
his friend is dead is the darkening of the sky when the sun 
which ha4 been shining through the cloud-rifts withdraws 
his light ; and in the hearing of his hair, in the deiilenient 
of his beautiful robe and the tossing of the sand over liis 
Iiead and face, we see the torn vapours hurrying hither and 
thitlier in a thousand sh.ap(dess forms. Henceforth tlie one 
thought which fills his heart is that of vengeance, nor is his 
hurjuiig desire weakened wlien Thetis tells him that the 
death of IJektor must soon be followed by his own, as the 
sunset is not far off when the siin Avins his final victory over 
the clouds which have assailed him throughout his journey, 
ileraldes hims<df met boldly tbe doom brought upon him by 
the Avrath of Here ; and Achilleus is content to die, if only 
he may first give liis enemies sufficient cause for Aveeping. 
Tlion follows the incident in which Thetis and Hephaistos 
play precisely the part of Hjordis and Begin in the Volsung 
tale. The arms of Achilleus are in the hands of Hektor ; but 
when the morning comes, Thetis will return from the east 
bringing a goodly panoply from the lord of fire. At what 
other tiuao could tlui sini receive the new armour AAdiich is 
to replace that of Avhich he had been robbed by the poAvcu s 
of durkness ? We can scarcely lay too inTich stress on these 
. 2:)oiijts of detail in which tlie poet manifestly folloAvs^a tra- 
dition too strong to be resisted. This story of the evening 
AAdiicli 2)recedes the return of Achilleus to the battle-field is a 
vivid picture of the sun going doAvii angrily and betokening 
’ his appearance in fiercer strength on the morrow. When to 
the bidding of Iris, that he should go forth to avenge his 
friend, he replies that he has no arms, the goddess bids him 
show himself in the trenches Avithont them. Like the 
sudden flash of the sun, when as he approaches the horizon 
his light breaks from behind the dense veil of vapours, 
is the shout of Achilleus ringing ‘ tlmough the air. It is 
absurd to think of any human warrior, or to suppose that 
any hyperbole could suggest or justify the poet’s Avords, as 
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he tells us how the dazzling light thrown from his lace 
reached up .to the high ether of Zeus, and how the horses 
of the Trojans felt the woes that were coming, and their 
di'ivers w^ere astonished, as they beheld the awful fire kindled 
on tlie head of the great-hearted son of Poleus by the dawn- 
goddess Pallas Athene. But for the present there is the 
blaze of light, and nothing more. At the bidding* of 'Here 
the sun goes down, and the strife Vs stayed. But as the 
hours of the night wear on, the fire-god toils on the task 
which Thetis prays him to undertake ; and when the mighty 
disk of the shield and the breast-plate more dazzling tlian 
the fiercest fire arc ready, Thetis flies with them to her son 
like a hawk winging its way from the snow-clad ()lym])Os. 
The hour of vengeance is now indeed come. As lAs mother 
Liys before him tlie gifts of Hephaistos, his eyes flash like 
the lightning, and liis only fear is that Avhile he is fighting, 
the body of Patroklos may decay. But Thetis bids him be 
of good cheer. No unseemly thing shall come near to mo.r 
that beautiful form, though it should lie unheeded the wdiole 
year round. There can be now * no delay, and no pause 
in tlie conflict. Tlie black clouds have hidden the face of 
Achi Ileus long enough; but now he will not oaf before his 
deadly task is done, lie is braced for the final struggle by 
a sight wdiicli he had scarcely hoped to see again. The 
Aeliaiaii chiefs appear to make the submission of Agamem- 
non, and like lole coming to Herakles, or Antigone to the 
dying Oidijifius, Brisois is restoi’od to him nnscathed as 
when she was torn away from his tent. In her grief for 
Patroklos, whom she had left full of life, we have the grief 
of the dawn for the death of the sun in his gentler aspect. 
In him there had been no fierceness, and if his gentler 
tmnper went along with a lack of strength, like that of 
Pliaethon in the chariot of Helios, he none the less 
deserving of her love. In the arming which follows wo have, 
as plainly as words can paint it, the conflagration of the 
lioa, veils : and the phrases used by the poet, if regarded as a 
description of any earthly hero and any earthly army, might 
be pronounceti a series of monstrous hyperboles with far 
greater justice than the hundred-headed narcissus to which 
Colonel Mure applies the term when speaking of the. myth 
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awaj on the deep sea, the helmet crest gleaming' like a star, 
the armour which bears up the hero as on the pinions of a 
bird, the spear which Cheiron cut on the heights of Pelion, 
the undying horses gifted with the mind and the speech of 
man, all belong to no earthly warfare. Of the mighty con- 
flict i/liich follows we ha,ve already spoken ; but it is scarcely 
l^ossfble to lay too niutdi stress on the singular parallelism 
Ixjtween tlie several stages in tliis fatal contest, as compared 
with the battle between Odysseus and the suitors. The 
lu'ro with tlie irresistible weapons which no other arm 
can wield, tilled with the strength of Athene herself, fight- 
ing with enemies who almost overpower him just when 
lie seems to be on the point of winning the victory,- — the 
struggle in which the powers of licaven and hell take part, 
— the utter discomfiture of a host by the might of one in- 
vincible warrior, — the time of placid repose which follows 
the awful turmoil, — the doom which in spite of the present 
ghiry still a.waits the compieror, all form a picture, the linos 
of w hich are in each case the same, and in wliieli w^e see 
reflected the fortunes of Perseus, Oidipous, Bellerophon, 
and all the crowd of heroes who have eaeli their Ilektor to 
vancpiish and tlieir Ilion to overthrow, whether in the den 
of Chimaira, the labyrinth of the Minotaur, the cave of 
(Jacus, the trowidng rock of the Sphinx, or the stronghold of 
the Panis. Nor is the meaning of the tale materially altered 
wliether we tak(3 the myth that he fell in the ^vestern gates 
by the sword, of Paris aided by the might of Plioibos, or the 
version of Diktys of Crete, that in his love for Polyxena the 
daughter of Priam he promised to join the Trojans, and 
going unarmed into the temjile of Apollon at Thymbra, was 
there slain by the seducer of Helen. As the sun is the child 
of the night, so,, as the evening draws on, he may be said to 
ally himself with the kindred of the night again ; and his 
doom is equally certain whether the being whom he is said 
to love represent the dawn or the sister of the night that is 
coming. With all the ferocity which he shows on the loss of 
Briseis, Achilleus none the less resembles Herikles ; but the 
pity which he feels for the amazon Penthesileia, when 
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he discOTers her l^anty, explains the myths which make 
him the lover of Diomede and Polyxena, and the hus- 
band of Medeia, or Tphigeneia, or of Helen hei-self on the 
dazzling isle of Lenke. We are dealing with the loves 
of the sun for the dawn, the twilight, and the violet-tinted 
clouds. 

But if the myth of Achilleus is, as Phoinix himself is made 
to sa3% only another form of the tale of^Meleagros, the stwy of 
the sun doomed to go down in the full brightness of his splen- 
dour after a career as brief as it is brilliant— if for him the 
slaughter of Ilektor marks the approaching end of his own 
life, the myth of Helen carries us* back to another aspect of 
the great drama. She is the treasure stolen from the gleam- 
ing west, and with her wealth she is again the prize of the 
Aehaiaus when Paris ftdls by the poisoned arrows of Philo- 
ktdtes. This rescue of the S[»artan (lueen from the se- 
ducer whom she utterly desiiises is the deliverance of Sa- 
rama from the loathsomo Panis ; but the long hours of the 
day must pass before her eyes can bo gladdened by the sight 
of her home. Thus the ton hours’ cycle is once more re- 
peated in the Hostoi, or return of the heroes, for in the 
Alediteminean latitudes, where the luglit and day may bo 
roughly taken as dividing the twenty-four hours into two 
equal portions, two periods of ten hours each would repre- 
sent the time not taken up with the idienomena of daybreak 
and sunrise, sunset and twilight. Thus although the whole 
night is a hi.dden struggle with the powers of darkness, the 
deeisi\« exploits of Achilleus, and indeed the active opera- 
tions of the war arc reserved for the tenth year and furnish 
tha materials for the Iliad, while in the Odyssey the ten 
years’ wanderings are followed by the few hours in which 
the beggar throws off his rags and takes dire vengeance on 
his enemies. Hence it is that Odysseus returns, a man of 
many griefs and much bowed with toil, in the tw^entieth year 
from the time when the Achaian fleet set sail from Aidis. 

The interest of the homeward voyage of the treasure-seek- 
ers is centered in the fortunes of Odysseus, tire brave and 
wise chieftain whose one yearning it is to see his wife and 
his child once more before he dies. He has fought the battle 
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— — and now his history must be that of the lord of day as he 
got's on his journey tlirough the sky in storm and calm, in 
peace or in strife. This transparence of meaning marks 
not only the myth of Odysseus; it is seen in all that is 
related of his kinsfolk. The character of his parents merely 
reflects his own. His grandfather is Autolykos, the true or 
the absolute light which kindles the heavens at dawn. But 
Aijtolykos, who is oriilowed with a wisdom whicli coming 
fi’oin Helios passes into a craft like that of Medeia, is a child 
of Hermes, the morning breeze, and Tehiugo the far-shining. 
His bride is Neaira, the 'early dawn, whose daughters feed 
the cattle of Helios in Tlirinakia. His child is Antikleia, a 
name which suggests a comparison with Antigone and 
Antiope ; and Antikleia is the wife of Laertes, a being akin 
to the Laics of Theban tradition, or of Sisyphos, whose story 
is tliat of the sun toiling to the uppermost heights of the 
heaven witli his huge orb, only to see it roll down again to 
tlie sea. From these springs 0<lysseiis, whoso name, in the 
l;elief of the poet,^ indicated the wrath or hatred of his 
grandsire Autolykos, but which through the form Olyseus, tlio 
liatin Ulyxes or Ulysses, may perhaps rather represent the 
SiiJiskrit nluksliaya, the Eurykreion or widely ruling king 
of the Greeks. With the abode of Autolykos on Paniassos is 
coniKicted the story of tlie boar’s bite, by wdiose mark Eury- 
kleia the old nurse recognises Odysseus on his return from 
llion ; nor can we doubt that this hoar is the beast wdiose 
tusk wu’ought the death of Adonis. It is true indeed that 
in Autolykos the idea suggested by the penetrating powers 
of sunlight has produced a character far lower than that of 
Odysseus : but it must not be forgotten tliat the latter can 
' lie, or steal, or stab secretly when it suits his purpose to do 
so. If the splendour of the sun is in one sense an image of 
absolute opennees and sincerity, the rays which peer into 
dark crannies or into the depths of the sea may as naturally 
indicate a craft or ciiiiniiig which must suggest the forms 
assumed by the myth in the stories of Medeia, Autolykos, 

* is also called the husband of Ampliithea, tlio light ’which gleams all round 
the heaven. '■* Od. xix. 410. 
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and Sisyphos. The process is the same as that which con- CHAP, 
verted the flashing weapon of Chrysaor into the poisoned ^ 

arrOAVS of Horakles, Odysseus, and Philoktetes. 

But Odysseus, the suitor of Helen, is known especially as Odyssous 
the husband of Penelope, who weaves by day the beautilVil 
web of cin-i clouds which is undone again during the night ; 
and it is as the weaver that ^she defeats the schemes of tlie 
suitors in that long contest Avhich runs parallel to the great 
conflict at Ilion. For the departure S)f the Achaian cfiief- 
tains at Troy is the departure of the light after sundown ; 
and the powers of darkness as necessarily assail Penelope as 
they fight to retain Helen in the# city of Priam and Paris. . 

Hoav tlien could she withstand their importunities except by 
devising some such condition as that of the finishing of a Avob 
which cannot be seen completed except by the light of the 
sun, — in other words, until Odysseus should have come back ? 
Regarded thus, Penelope is the faithful bride of the sun, 
pure and unsullied in her truthfulness as Athene herself^ and 
cherishing the memory of Odysseus through weary years of 
sorrow a.nd sulfering. As such, the poet of the Odyssey has 
chosen to exhibit her ; but there vvore legends Avliicli spoke 
of Pa.n as the oflsj)ring of Penelope and Horines, or of Pe- 
nelope aiid all the suitors together. Of this myth, wliic.h 
simply exhibits the evening twilight and the darkness as the 
parents of the breeze which murmurs softly in the night, it 
is enough to say that Ave have no right to jmt it doAvn fis 
necessarily of later grOAvth than the myth Avhich forms the 
subject^ of tlie Odyssey. There is nothing to be urged 
against, there is much to be urged for, the priority of sucli 
myths as Kephalos and Prokris, Demeter and Persephone, over 
by far the larger number of legends noticed or iin-rrated iu 
our Homeric poems ; and if one story is to be pronounced of 
later growth than another, the verdict must bo based on 
other and more conclusive evidence than the more fact tl\at 
it happens not to be mentioned in our Iliad or Odyssey. 
Penelope indeed is only the daAvn or the eAmning light : and 
Aphrodite is but another aspect of Athene. As such, Pe- 
nelope is thrown by her parents into the sea at her birtli, 
and she becomes Anadyomene when tlie sea-birds, from 
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BOOK wliicli she was also said to have her name, raise her np on 
, — . their cloud-like wings. As such also, when Odysseus has 
been slain by Telegonos,* she becomes the wife /of his mur- 
derer, either in Aiaia or in Leuke where Helen is also 
w^edded to Achilleus. 

Tho wo- To the success of the Trojan expedition Odysseus is only 
OdysLus. necessary than the gi*cat chieftain of Phthia; and hence 
we have' tho same story of his unwillingness to engage in it 
wliieh -we find in tlieVstory of Achilleus. In this case as in 
the otlier it is a work to be done for the profit of others, not 
his own. It is in short a task undertaken against his will ; 
jind it answers strictly ta the servitude of Phoibos in tho 
houso of Admetos, or the subjection of Herakles to the 
bidding of Eurystheus. With tho idea of the yoke thus laid 
upon them is closely connected that notion of weakness to 
which the Homeric hymn points Avhen it speaks of tlie 
nymphs a.s wrapping Phoibos in the white swaddling-clothes 
before ho became Chrysaor. This raiment becomes a dis- 
guise, and thus the workmen jeer at Theseus for his girlish 
appearance, and Achilleus is found in woman’s garb by those 
who come to take him to Ilion. The idea of disguise, how- 
ever, readily suggests that of feigned madness, and as such 
it comes before us in the story of Odysseus, who is doscrilicd 
MS sowing salt heliiud a plough dra wn by an ox and an ass. 
The trick is found out by Palainedos, Avho, i)hicing the infant 
Telemachos in his way, makes Odysseus turn the plough 
aside and avoid him. He is now bound to attempt the 
rescue of Helen, as ho and all her suitors Inni sworn to do 
' wlieii they sought her hand. At Troy, however, he is but 
one of many Achaiaii chieftains, although lie is second only 
to Aeliilleus ; and thus he goes with Meiielaos to Ilioh to 
. demand the surrender of Helen, before the strife is formally 
begain. In the long contest which follows he is renowned 
chiefly for his wisdom and his eloquence. In the council 


’ This name, like Tc'Iomachos, TMo- tho sun, it follows that all who dio 
phos jmd Tolopliassa., douotes tho far- slain ])y tlioso pods. Ilonco Odyssons 
roach inp spoars (i-jiys) of tho sun: and not, loss than his onomics must bo slain 
as Helios Mild Plioibos boenrno the lords by Phoibos or somobody who ropresents 
of life and doath, of tho light and him. 
darknos.s which depends on the orb of 
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none has gi^eater power; and his cooluiiimpassioned sohriety 
stands out in singular contrast with the fierce iinpetiiosity of 
Achilleus. He can also serve, if need be, as a spy, and in 
ambush none are more formidable. With him, according to 
one tradition, originated that device of the wooden horse 
which simply reproduces the Argo on dry land. As the ship 
bears the confederated Achaians who contrive to win a 
welcome from the Kolchilin king, so the w^ooden liors(i 
carries all the bravest of the Argirgcs on their errand of 
death to tlic Trojans and of rescue to Helen, whose wealth 
is the Golden Fleece. 

With the fill! of Ilioii Odysseus^ at once appears in another 
aspect. He is now the man who longs to see his Avite, who 
cannot tarry Avhei’C he is, Jind who must go on his way 
homewards in spite of all that may op])Ose him or seek to 
Aveaken the memory of her beauty and her love. On this 
thread the poet of the Odyssey has strung together the stn’ies 
of adventures, most of wliich Ave ha\^c alre.ady sufficiently 
examined in tlio myths under Avhich each naturally falls. 
These adventures arc interwoven with Avonderful skill ; hut 
they may each be trat^ed to some simple plirase denothlg 
originally the plienomena of the sun’s daily or yearly course 
throuLrh the heaven. Among tlie most remarkal)](> features 
of the story are the changes in the companions of Odysseus. 
He sets out from Ilion Avith a gallant fleet and a goodly com- 
pany : be hinds in Ithaka Ironi a beautiful bark with a- iiol)lo 
crew ; but of those aa'Iio had left Troy with hiju not one re- 
mained — a vivid imago of the sun setting among clouds, but 
the chAids arc not the same as those Avhicli surrounded liiiii 
at his birth. These must vanish aAvay and die continually, 
and a stock of stories to account for each disastcT was the 
inevitable result. The means byAvhich the misfortunes Avere 
brought about would also be readily suggested l>y the daily 
appearances of the sky. Of all the clouds which are scon in 
the lieavens the delicate vapours Avhich' float like islets 
through the blue seas of air Avould be the friends of the sun ; 
the black clouds which rudely thrust tlnise aside, or blot 
them out of sight, would be the enemies Avho devour his 
men. The same phenomena would suggest their features 
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BOOK and their raiment, the rough shaggy locks and uncouth 
^ — ' faces of the beings who represent the dark vapours, the pure 
white robes and heavenly countenances of the maidens wlio 
dwell in the fair Pliaiakian land. Thus the enemies and 
friends of the sun attend him throughout his journey, and 
the times of peace may at any moment be followed by a time 
of war. But these gloomy storm-clouds, which move like 
giants with clubs as high as a ship’s mast, all rise from tlie 
seal. . In other words they are sons of Poseidon, and thus is 
explained that enmity of Poseidon for Odysseus which is 
partially counteracted by the dawn-goddess Athene. Hence 
also maii}^ of the beings whom he encount(3rB are only old 
friends or enemies in a new form or dress. There is really 
no difference in kind between the Kikones, the Laistry- 
goniaiis, and the Kyklopes, between the Lotos-eaters, Kirki-*, 
and the Seirens. It is but a question of the degree of risk 
and extent of loss in each case. Thus the Kikones gather 
together, like the leaves of the trees in number, and they gain 
their victory as the sun goes down in the west. These 
beings reappear in more formidable shape on the island 
where tlie Kykldpes feed their shaggy Hocks, the vapours 
which lie low and seem to brow'se upon the hills. Necessarily 
they can but pasture their herds, for vines or cornfields they 
can have none. It is hard to say how far the details of tlie 
story may not be strictly mythical in their origin. Certain 
it seems that when Odysseus, having left eleven ships in the 
goat island, approaches the home of the Kyklopes with only 
011(3, we see the sun drawing near to the liuge storm-cloud 
. with but a single Pliaiakian bark by his side. As his orb 
passes behind the mass of vapour the giant becomes the 
one-eyed or round-fiiced Kykkqis, wOio devours one by one 
the comrad(?s of Od 3 '^SvSeus, as the beautiful clouds vanish one 
after the other behind this sombre veil. As the vaudurs 
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tliicken still more, the face of the sun can no longer be seen ; 
in other ^vords, Polyphemos has been blinded, and his I’age 
is seen in the convulsive movements of the vapours, from 
beneath which, as from beneath the shaggy-fleeced rained, 
the white clouds which belong to the Pliaiakian regions are 
seen stealing away, until at last from under the hugest beast 
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of the flock the sun liimsclf emerges, only to draw down on CHA1^ 
himself another savage attack from the madly rushing storm- . 
cloud. Polyphemos has been smitten, and as on the dis- 
comfiture of Vritra, or the Sphinx, or the Pythian dragon, 
the mighty waters burst foi'th, ami the ship of Odysseus is 
well-nigh overwhelmed in the sea. 

The incidents which follow the departure of Odysseus odyseeus 
from the island of Aiolos are a picture of a viblenf; gale 
followed by profound calm. Aiolos himself gives to Odyss^eus 
a bag containing all the winds, from which he might let out 
the Zephyr to waft him on his way. As ho sleeps, his com- 
rades bewail the evil fate which sends them home empty- 
handed while Odysseus has received from the king of the 
winds vast treasures which would enrich them all. This 
notion impels them to open the bag, and all the winds of 
heaven burst forth in wild fury, and cany them back to 
Aiolia, wh<3nce the king drives them away as being under 
the curse of the gods, and says that henceforth he will not 
help them more. At once Odysseus is made to relate how 
his men w(ire now tired out with rowing day and night, 
because there was not a breath of air to speed them on their 
voyage. 

In the city of the Laistiygonians, Lamos, a name con- Tho 
nected with the Greek Lainuroi and the Latin Lemures, we ' 
see simply the awful caves in which the Vritra hides away 
the stolon cattle of Indra. It is hard by the confines of Day 
and Night, and round it rise the rocks sheer and smooth 
from the sea; while two promontories leave a narrow entrance 
for ships. Within it there is neither wave nor wind, but an 
awful stilliiess broken only by the dull sound when 

Shepherd calls to shcph(5rd, entering throngh 
The portiils, and the other makes answer duo,* 

like thunder-clouds greeting each other with their mysterious 
voices. No cheering sight, however, meets the eye ; and 
when the men of Odysseus are led by the daughter of 
Antiphates the chief into his palace, they gaze with horror 
at his wife, who stands before them huge as a rock. By 

» Worsloy, Odyssey, x, 231. 
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BOOK Antiphates himself they are necessarily treated like tlieir 

V ^ . comrades in the Kyklops’ island, and Odj sseus escapes after 

losing many of his men only by cutting the mooring-ropes 
of his ship and hastening out to sea. 

Lotos- In the land of the Lotos-eaters Odysseus encounters dan- 
kSI another kind. The myth carries us to the many 

emblems of the reproductive powers of nature, of which the 
Lotos is one of the most prominent. It here becomes the 
forbidden fruit, and the eating of it so poisons the blood as 
to take away all memory and care for home and kinsfolk, for 
law, right, and duty. The sensual inducements held out by 
the Lotophagoi are, in short, those by which Venus tempts 
Tanhaiiser into her home in the Ilorselberg ; and the de- 
gradation of the bard answers to the dreamy indolence of 
the groups who make life one long holiday in the Lotos 
land. The Venus of the medieval story is but another form 
of Kirke, the queen of Aiaia ; hut the sloth and sensuality of 
the Lotos-eaters here turns its victims into actual swine, 
while the spell is a tangible poison poured by Kirke into 
their cups. The rod which she uses as the instrument of 
transformation gives a further significance to the story. 
From these swinish pleasures they are awakonocl only through 
the interference of Odysseus, who has received from Hermes 
an antidote wliicli deprives the charms of Kirke of all powej’ 
to hurt liiin. The Heraldes of Prodikos is after all the 
Herakles whom wo see in the myths of Echidna or of the 
daughters of Thestios, and thus Odysseus dallies with Kirke 
as ho listens also to th{3 song of the Scirens. * True^, he has 
not forgotten his home or his wife, but he is ready to avail 
himself of all enjoyments which will not hinder him from 
reaching home at last. So he tarries with KirkS and with 
‘ the fairer Kalypso, whose beautiful abode is the j)alace of 
Tara Bai in the Hindu legend, while she herself is Ursula, 
the moon, wandering, like Asterodia, among the mjTiad 
stars, — the lovely being who throAvs a veil over the Sun 
while he sojourns in her peaceful home. 

Kirko and From the abode of Kirke Odysseus betakes himself to the 
Kalypso. Hades, where from Teiresias he learns that he 

may yet escape from the anger of Poseidon, if he and his 
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comrades will but abstain from hurting the cattle of Helios 
in the island of ^hrinakia — or in other words, as we have . 
seen, if they will not waste time by the way. Coming back 
to Kirke he is further warned against other foes in the air 
and the waters in the Seirens and Skylla and Chavybdis. 
Worse than all, however, is the fate which awaits him in 
Thrinakia. The storm which is sent after the de^atli of the 
oxen of Helios destroys all his ships and all his comrades, 
and Odysseus alone reaches the island of Kalypso, who,' like 
Eos, promises him immortality if he will but tarry with her 
for ever. But it may not be. The 3’^oarning for his homo 
and his wife may be repressed *fbr a time, but it cannot be 
extinguished ; and Athfme has exacted from Zeus an oath 
that Odysseus shall assuredly be avenged of all who have 
AVTOuged him. So at the bidding ol Hermes Kalypso lielps 
Odysseus to build a raft, which hears him towards Scheria, 
until Poseidon again hurls him from it. But liio Leukolhea 
is at hand to save him, and he is at last thrown up almost 
dead on the shore of the Phaiakian land, wliere Athene brings 
Nansikafi to his rescue. He is v/ovr in the true cloudland of 
his friends, where everything is beautiful and radiant ; and 
in one of the magic ships of Alkinobs ho is wafted to Ithakji, 
and landed on his native soil, buried in a profound slumber. 
Here the wanderer of twenty years, who finds himself* an 
outcjist from his own home, where the suitors havii ])eeu 
wasting his substance with riotous living, prepares for iiis 
last great work of vcugeaTice, and for a battle which a nswcu-s 
to tilt fatal conflict between Acliilleus and Hektor. He is. 
himself but just returned from the search and the recovery 
of a stolon treasn^’O ; but before he can rest in pence, there 
remains yet another woman whom ho must n^scue, and 
another treasure on which he must lay his hands. Of j lie 
incidents of this struggle it is unnecessaiy here to say more 
than that tliey exhibit the victory of the 'poor despised out- 
cast, whether it be Boots, or Cindemlla, or Jack tlio Oiant 
Killer, over those who pride themselves on their grandeur 
and their strength. He stands a beggar in his ow'u liall.. 
Athene herself has taken all beauty from his face, all colour 
from his golden hair ; but there remains yet the bow ^vliudi 
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lie alone can bend, the gleaming slipper which Cinderella 
alone can put on. The whole picture is wonderfully true to 
the phenomena of the earth and the heavens,* but as a 
portrait of human character, it is not more happy than that 
of Achilleus. There is the same complete disproportion 
between the offence committed and the vengeance taken, the 
same frightful delight in blood and torture — the mutilation 
of Melanthios and the delibemte slaughter of the hand- 
niai^lens answering to the insults offered by Achilleus to the 
body of Hektor, and the cold-blooded murder of the twelve 
Trojan youths on the funeral pyre of Patroklos. How com- 
pletely the incidents of the decisive conflict answer to those 
of the battle of Achilleus, we have seen already. All that we 
need now say is that Odysseus is united with his wife, to 
whom Athene imparts all the radiant beauty of youth in 
which she shone when Odysseus had left her twenty years 
ago. The splendid scene with which the narrative ends 
answers to the benignant aspect* in which Achilleus appears 
when Hektor is dead and his great toil against Ilion is over,. 


Seci'iots III.— the CniLDllEN OF THE SUN. 

We have thus far traced the second return of the treasure- 
seekers. In each case the work to which they had devoted 
themselves is accomplished. The golden fleece and Helen 
are each brought back to the land from which they had been 
taken ; and though Odysseus may have suffered many and 
grievous disasters on the way, still even with fiim tlje de- 
“struction of the suitors is followed by a season of serene 
repose. But the poet who here leaves him with the bride of 
his youth restored to all her ancient beauty, tells us never- 
•theless that the chieftain and his wife must again be parted; 
and myths might be framed from this point of view as readily 
as from the other^ It was as natural to speak of the sun as 
conquered in the evening by the powers of darkness as it 
was to speak of him as victorious over these same foes in the 
morning— as natural to describe the approach of night under 
the guise of an expulsion of the children of Helios or Hera- 
kles, as to represent the reappearance of the sunset hues in 
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the west by a myth relating their tiiumphant return. Such CHAP, 
myths are in fact the germs of those recurring expulsions, a.nd . ^ 

those attempted or successful restorations which form wluit is 
commonly called the history of the Herakleidai. The extent 
to which an element of actual history may be traced in these 
mythical narratives is a question on which something has 
been said already, and probgibly it will not be disputed tliat 
even if many of the names may bo tliose of real local diief- 
tains (and some of the incidents may possibly bo traditions 
of real local events), yet the narratives in their main features 
closely resemble the other epical myths with which, they are 
connected. These stories were altered at will by later poets 
and mythographers in accordance with local or tribal preju- 
dices or fancies, and forced into arrangements which were 
nigarded as chronological. Thus, some speak of tlie Trojan 
war as taking place in the iiitorvnl between tlie death of 
Hyllos and the return of his son Jvh^odaios ; but tlie his- 
torical character of all these events has been swept away, 
and we are left Iree to reduce the narratives to the simple 
elements of which they arc composed. Thus the story rti^i 
tlmt when Herakles died, his tyrant and tormontor Eurys- 
theus insisted on the surrender of his sons, and that Hyllos, 
the son of Deianeira, with his brothers, hastily fled, and after 
>vandering to many other places at last found a refuge in 
Athens. This was only saying in other words that on the 
death of the sun the golden hues of evening were soon 
banished from the Avesteni sky, but that after many weary 
hours ^hey arc seen again in the country of the Daivn, as 
indeed they could be seen nowhere else. Athens is the only 
possible refuge lor the children of Herakles ; but. their ene- 
mies will not allow them to slip from their hands without a 
struggle. The ^Gorgon sisters almost seize Perseus as he* 
hurries awa.y after the slaughter of Medousa; and thus 
Eurystheus marches with his hosts agaiust Athens. But 
tlie dawn must discomfit the dark beings. The Athenians 
itre led on by Theseus, the great solar hero of the land, by 
lolaos, the son of Iphikles, the twin brother of Herakles, and 
by the banished Hyllos. Eurystheus is slain, and Hyllos car- 
ries his heiwl to Alkmene. 
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BOOK If we choose now to follow the ordinary arrangement of 

^ ' these stories, we shall see in them a series which might be 

The re- indefinitely extended, but of whose mythical origin we can 
thTHLi- scarcely feel a doubt. If after the defeat of Eurystheus the 
kleids. Herakleids return to the Pcloponnesos, we find that they 
cannot maintain their footing there for more than a year, 
and that then by an irresistible necessity they find their 
way back io Athens ; and these alternations, which represent 
simply the succession of day and night, might and would 
have been repeated any number of times, if the myths had 
not at length become mixed up with traditions of the local 
settlement of the country-^ in other words, if certain names 
found in the myths had not become associated with particular 
spots or districts in the Peloponnosos. To follow all the 
versions and variations of these legends is a task peidiaps 
not much more profitable than threading the mazes of a 
labyrinth ; but we iiuiy trace in some, probably in inost of 
them, tlie working of the same ideas. Tims the version 
which after the death of Eurystheus takes Hyllos to Thebes 
makes him dwell by the Elektrian or umber-gates. The 
next stage in the history is another return of the children of 
Hei’akles, Avhich ends in the slaughter of Hyllos in single 
combat Avitli Echemos — a name connected perhaps with that 
of Echidna, Ahi, the throttling snake. The night is once 
more victorious, and the Herakleidai are bound by a compact 
to forego all attempts at return for fifty or a liundred years, 
periods which are mere multiples of the ten years of the 
Trojan war, and of the Nostoi or hoineward wanderings of 
‘ the Achaian chiefs. Once more the children of the dawn 
goddess give them shelter in Tiikorythos, a region answering 
to the Hypereia or npper land, in which the Phaiakians 
.^dwelt before they were driven from it by the Kykldpes. The 
subsequent fortunes of Kleodaios and Aristomachos the son 
and grandson of Ilerakles simply repeat those of Hyllos; 
but at length in the next generation the myth pauses, as in 
the case of Odysseus and Achilleus in the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, at the moment of victory, and the repetition of the 
old drama, is prevented by the gradual awakening of the 
historical sense in the Hellenic tribes. For this last return 
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the preparations are on a scale which may remind us in some 
degree of the brilliant gathering of the Acliaian chieftains 
with their hosts in Aulis. A fleet is built at the entrance of 
the Corinthian gulf, at a spot which hence bore the name of 
Naupaktos, and the three sons of Aristoinachos, Aristodemos, 
Temeiios and Kresphontes, make ready for the last great 
enterprise. But Aristodemps is smitten by lightning before 
he can pass over into the heritage* of his fathers, and his 
place is taken by his twin sons Eurj^thenes and Prokles, in 
whose fortunes we see that rivalry and animosity which, 
appearing in its germ in the myth of the Dioskouroi, is 
brought to a head in the story of Eteokles and Polyneikes, 
the sons of Oidipous. The sequel exhibits yet other points 
of resemblance to the story of the Trojan war. The sooth- 
sayer Chryses reappears as the prophet Karnos, whose death 
by the hand of Ilippotes answers to tlie insults oftered to 
Chryses by Agamemnon. In either case the wratli. of 
Apollon is roused, and a plague is the consequence. The 
people die of faniino, nor is the hand of the god lifted from 
ofl‘ them, until, as for Chryses, a full atonement and recorij- 
pen^'j is ma<ie. Hippotes is banished, and the chiefs are 
then told to take as their guide the three-eyed man, who is 
found in the Aitolian Oxylos who rides on a one-eyed horse. 
But as the local myth exhibited Tisamenos the son of 
Orestes as at this time the ruler of Pelo2)onnesos, that 
prince must bo brought forward as the antagonist of the 
returning Herakleids 5 and a great battle follows in which 
he is slain, while, according to one version, Paniifliylos and 
Pymas, the sons of the Dorian Aigimios, fall on the side of * 
thg invaders. With the partition of the Peloponnesos among 
the conquerors the myth comes to an end. Aigos falls to 
the lot of Temenos, while Sparta becomes the portion of the • 
sons of Aristodemos, and Messene that of Kresphontes. A 
sacrifice is oftered by way of thanksgiving by these chiefs on 
theii' respective altars ; and as they drew near to complete 
the rite, on the altar of Sparta was seen a serpent, on that 
of Argos a toad, on that of Messene a fox. The soothsayers 
were, of course, ready with their interpretations. The slow 
and sluggish toad denoted the dull and unenterprising dis- 
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position of the future Argive people ; the serpent betokened 
the terrible energy of the Spartans ; the fox^, the wiliness and 
cunning of the Messenians. As indications of national 
character, more appropriate emblems might perhaps have 
been found; but it may be noted that the toad or frog 
reappears in the Hindu legend of BlieM, the frog-sun, and 
in the German story of the frog-prince ; that the serpent in 
this legend belongs to the class of dragons which appear in 
thejnytlis of Helios, Medeia and Tamos; and that the Mes- 
senian fox is an animal closely akin to the wolf which we 
meet in the myths of the Lykian Apollon and the Arkadian 
Lykaon,^ ' 


Skctiox IV.— the THEBAN WARS. 

In spite of all differences of detail between the legends of 
the Trojan and the Theban Avars, the points of resemblance 
are at the least as Avorthy of remark. In each case there 
are two wars and two sieges ; and if the Argive chiefs under 
Adrastos are not so successful as Herakles with his six ships 
atHlion, still the Trojan poAver Avas no more destroyed by the 
latter than that of Eteoldes was crushed by Polyneikes and 
his allies. In either case also there is a hero Avhose presence 
is indispensable to the success of the enterprise. In the 
Theban story this hero is Amphiaraos, the Achilleus of the 
Trojan legend in this its most imporiant feature: and as 
Troy cannot fall unless Achilleus fights against it, so the 
Argives cannot hope to take Thebes unless Amphiaraos goes 
.with them.. But as neither Achilleus nor Odysseus A^ished 
to fight in a quarrel which Avas not their own, so Amphi- 
araos shrinks from any concern in a contest in which the 
prophetic mind inherited by him from his ancestor Melam- 
‘pous tells him that all the chiefs engaged in it must die 


* The three sons,* Ai’istodemos, 
Temenos and Kresphontes, who in this 
stage of the myth repros(jnt the line of 
Herakles, are seen again in the three 
sons of tile German Mann, the Mannus 
of Tacitus : hut the names in the 
Teutonic story are more significant. 
The names of the three great tribes, 
Ingsevones, Iscsevones, Horminones. 


point to Yng, Askr, and Irmin. To 
Yng, probably, we may trace the 
English name : in Askr we see the ash- 
born man, the race of which the Greek 
spoke as sprung «« Irmin is the 

old Saxon god, whose name is familiar 
to ns under ite later fom Herman, the 
Arminius of Tacitus. Max Miiller, 
Jjcctiire^f. second series, 458 . 
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•with the one exception of Adrastos. But he had promised CHAP, 
the Argive king ’that in any differences which might ^ 
arise between them he would abide by the decision of his 
wife Eriphyle, and Eriphjde had been bribed by Polyneikes 
with the gift of the necklace and pe^dos of Harmonia to de- 
cide in favour of the expedition. TPlius Aniphiaraos departs 
for Thebes with a i)resentknent of^liis own coming doom 
as strong as the consciousness of Ac^iilleiis that his career 
must be brief; but before ho seti out, he charges his 
sons Amphilochos and Alkmaion to slay their mother, so 
soon as they hear of his death, and to march against the 
hated city of Tluibes; and thus the starting point was 
furnished not only for the Tliebaii w^ar, but for a new series 
of woes to be wrought by the Erinyes of Eripliylo. 

The germs of the rivalry, which in the case of the sons of The son 
Oidipous grew into a deadly hatred, are seen in the points 
of contrast afforded by almost all the correlative deities of 
Greek and Vedic mythology, and the twin heroes whether 
of the east or the wcst.^ Thus there is a close parallel 
between the Dioskouroi and tlie .sons of Oidipous. Tho 
former may not be seen together ; the latter agree to reign 
over Thebes in turn ; and it w^as a ready device to account 
for the subsequent feud by saying that the brother whose 
time -was over refused to abide by his compact. Hence 
Polyneikes became an exile ; but it is not cn.sy to determine 
precisely to what degree a purely moral element has forced 
its way into this series of legends from the horror which a 
union like that of lokasto and Oidij)ous, 'when regarded as a ^ 
fact in the lives of two human beings, could not fail to in- 
spire. Here also the Eriiiys might exercise her fatal office, 
for the blood of lokaste must cry for vengeance as loudly as 
that of Iphigeiieia or Aniphiaraos ; and the same feeling ** 
which suggested the curse of Aniphiaraos on Eriphyle would 
^ilso suggest the curse of Oidipous on his children. In the 

^ They aro, ill short, the rival brothers True and Uiilrue, by Peter and 
not only of the royul hous(!S of Sparta, Little IVter in Dasent’s Norse Tales. 
bat in a vast number of stories in Aryan In the story of tJio Widow’s Son (Dasent) 
folk-lore, and are represented by Ferdi- we have a closer adherence to the typo 
Jiand the Faithful and Ferdinand the of the Dioskouroi in the two princes, ono 
Unfaithful in Grimm’s collection, by of whom is turned into a horse. 
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BOOK older poems on the subject this curse was pronounced for 
» ofiences not very grave, if regarded merely from an ethical 
point of view. His sons had been accustomed to bring him 
the shoulders of victims offered in sacrifice, and they once 
brought him a thigh. At another time they put before him 
the table and the wine-cup of Kadmos, although he had 
charged them never to do so. But the former of these two 
acts implied a slight like that which Prometheus put upon 
Ze^s when giving him the choice of the portion for the 
gods ; and the latter made him think of the golden days 
when he sat down with lokaste to banquets as brilliant as 
those of tlie long-lived Althiopians jind drank purple wine 
from the inoxhnustible horn of Amaltheia. But to Sopho- 
kles, wlio looked at the matter simply as a moralist, these 
causes were so inadequate that he at once charged the sons 
with cruel i.reatment of their fatlier, whom they drove away 
from his hoiiui to fight with poverty as well as blindness. 

T3-deuy Polyneikes, when in his turn an exile, betook himself to 
Argos where he fell in with Tydens,^ with whom he quarrels. 
E;it it laid been shown long ago to Adrastos that he should 
wed his two daughters to a lion and a boar ; and when lie 
found these two men fighting, with shields which had sever- 
ally the sign of the boar and the lion, ho came to the con- 
clusion that these w'^ere the destined husbands of Argeia and 
Deii)yle. Hence also he readily agreed to avenge the alleged 
wrongs of Polyneikes, and the league was soon formed, 
wdiich in the later Attic legend carried tlie Seven Argive 
Chiefs to the walls of Thebes, but which for Hie pqets of 
the Thebais involved as large a gathering as that of the 
chieftains who assembled to hunt the Kalydonian boar or to 
recover the Golden Pleece. How far these poets may have 
• succeeded in imparting to their subject the charm of our 
Iliad or Odyssey, the scanty fragments of the poem which 
alone we possess. make it impossible to say; but thei’e was 
more than one incident in the struggle which might be so 
treated as fairly to win for the poem a title to the high 

* This name, like that of T3rndare6s, convoyed by the word is thus precisely 
means apparontly the haiumortT. Tim that of Thor Midlnir, of the Molionids 
two forms may be compared with the and the Aloadai. 

Latin tundo, tutudi, to beat. The idea 
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praise bestowed upon it by Pausanias.^ Tims the stor}^ told 
by Diomedes of his father Tydeus ivhen sent to Thebes to 
demand the* restoration of Polyneikes reproduces in purt the 
story of Eelleroj)h6n.‘'* Victorious in the strife of boxing’ or 
wrestlinj^ to which he had challenged tlie Kadmeians, he is 
assailed on his way back to the Argive host by an ambus- 
cade of fifty Tliebans, all of whom he slays except Maion, 
who is saved by the special iiitervOntion of the gods^ So 
too the prophecy of Teiresias that i£he Thebans should be 
conquerors in the war if Ares received the youthful Meiioi- 
keus as a victim^ must be compared with those utterances 
of Kalchas which sealed the doG«n of Iphigeneia and Poly- 
xena ; and finally when the Argives are routed and ].^erik]y- 
menos is about to slay Amphiaraos, w(i see in his rescue by 
the earth which receives him with his chariot and horses 
another form of the plunge of Endyinion into the sea or of 
the leap of Kephalos from the Leukadian cape. It is tluj 
vanishing from mortal sight of the sun which can nevei* die, 
and so the stor^'^ went that Zens thus took away Amphiaraos 
that he might make him immortal. » 

This first assault of the Argives against Tliebos answers 
to the ineffectual attempts of the Herakleidai to recover 
their paternal iuhcritaaico. It was therefore followed by a 
second attack in the struggle known as the war of tlie 
Epigonoi, or the children of the discomfited chiefs of the 
former expedition. But it must be noted that as the Ilera- 
kleids find a, refuge in Athens after the slaughter of Hyllos 
by Ecljemos,'so Adrastos, who alone had been saved from the 
carnage by the speed of his horse Areion, betakes himself to 
the Attic Elousis, whence Theseus marches against the 
Thebans to insist oji the surrender and the burial of the 
dead, — an incident in which the historical Athenians took' 
pride as an actual event in their annals. The doom bf 
Thebes was now come, and the Epigonoi approach like the 
Herakleidai when their period of inforced idleness is at an 
end. The Thebans are utterly routed by t]i(3 Argives under 
Alkiuaion, the son of Amphiaraos ; and Teiresias declares 

* ix. 9, 3. Orote, HUtorif of Orcrcc, i. 301. 

IL iv. 384, ct sfij. 
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that there is no longer any hope, as the gods have abandoned 
them. The city is therefore surrendered/ and Thersandros, 
the son of Polyneikes, is seated on the throne of Kadmos. 

Of the remaining incidents connected with these two 
great struggles the most remarkable is the doom of Anti- 
gone, who is condemned by Kredn to be buried alive because 
she had performed the funeral rij^es over the 'body of Poly- 
neikefe, wliicli had been cast forth to the birds and dogs. Of 
the^ sentiments wliich *<8ophokles puts into her mouth as 
explaining her motives and justifying her actions all that we 
need to say here is that they belong seemingly rather to 
the Eastern than the Western world, and may be a genuine 
portion of the Persian myth which Herodotos has clothed in 
a Greek garb in the story of the Seven Conspirators. But 
the dismal cave in which she is left to die seems but the 
horrid den into which the Panis sought to entice Sarama., 
and in which tliey shut up the beautiful ca.ttle of the dawn. 
It is the cave of night into which the evening must sink and 
where she must die before the day can again dawn in the 
ea^t. Nor can we well fail to notice the many instances in 
which those who mourn for mythical hei’oes taken away put 
an end to their own lives by hanging. It is thus that Ilai- 
mon ends his misery when he finds himself too late to save 
Antigone ; it is thus that lokaste hides her shame from the 
sight of the world ; it is thus that Althaia and Kleopatra 
hasten away from life which without Meleagros is not worth 
the living for. The death of these beings is the victory of 
Echidna and Ahi, the throttling or strangling ’snak^; and 
"the tradition unconsciously preserved may have determined 
the mode in which those luckless beings must die. 

Nor may we forget that after the detith of Ainphiaraos 
• the fortunes of his house run parallel with those of the 
ho'use of Agamemnon after his return from Ilion. In 
obedience to his father’s command Alkmaioii slays his 
mother Eriphyle, and the awful Erinys, the avenger of 
blood, pursues him with the unrelenting pertinacity of the 
gadfly sent by Here to torment the heifer 16. Go where he 
will, she is there to torture him by day and scare him by 
night; and not until he has surrendered to Phoibos the 
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precious necklace of Harmoiiia or Kadnios, and found out a 
spot to dwell in on which the sun had never looked at the 
time when* Eriphyle met her doom, can Alkmaion have 
any rest. Such a refug-e was furnished by the Oiniadai, 
islands which had grown up at the mouth of the river 
Aclieloos from the deposits brought down by the stream to 
the sea. Here he marries^ Kallirhoe the daughter of the 
river god, who causes his death at the hands of the scfns of 
Phegeus by insisting on his fetching her the necklace^ of 
Euriphyle. But Kallirhoe is, like Lcda and Leto, the mother 
of twin sons, and she prays that they may at once grow into 
mature manhood and become tho avengers of their father, as 
Hyllos is avenged by the Herakleids of a later generation. 

This is substantially the story of Orestes, who slays 
Klytaiinnestra for murdering her husband Agamemnon as 
Euriphyle had brought about the death of Amphiaraos, and 
wlio is therefore chased, like Alkmaion, from land to land by 
the Erinyes of his mother, until at last he comes to Athens, 
the dawn city, and is there by the casting vote of Athene 
herself acquitted in the court of Areiopagos. Of this myth 
there were, as we might expect, many variations : and 
among these we may notice the story which speaks of him 
and his friend Pylades as slaying Helen when Menelaos 
refused to rescue them from the angry Argives, and lastly, 
the legend that Orestes himself, like Eurydike, died from the 
bite of a snake, doubtless the Ahi or throttling serpent of 
Vedic mythology. 
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9IAPTER IV. 

THE FIEE. 

Srction I.— AGNI. 

HOOK When the old Vodic faith had been long overlaid by an 
. . elaborate sacerdotal ceremonialism, Agni still remained, as 

Light and it had been from the first, a name for light or heat as per- 
vading all things or as concentrated in the flame of lire. 
Ill the Sa-tapalha-Brahmana, Svetaketii tells king Janaka 
that he sacrifices to two heats in one another which are over 
shining and filling the world with their splendour. When 
tiie king asks how this may be, the answer is ‘ Aditya (the 
sun) is heat : to him do I sacrifice in the evening in the fire 
(Agni). Agniisheat: to him do I sacrifice in the inorning 
in the sun (Aditya). Wlien to Somasushma, who says 
that he sacrifices to light in light, the king puts the same 
question, the Brahman replies, ^ Aditya is , light ; to him 
do I sacrifice in the evening in Agni. Agni is light ; to him 
do I sacrifice in the morning in Aditya.’^ 

The ma- Thus Agni, like Indra, is sometimes addrcsscAl as the 0110 
' great god wlio makes all things, sometimes as the light which 
fills the heavens, sometimes as the blazing lightning, or as 
the clear fiame of earthly fire. The poets pass from one appli- 
cation of the word to another with perfect ease, as conscious 
that in each case they are using a mere name which may 
denote similar qualities in many objects. There is no rivalry 
or antagonism between tliese deities.*^ Ag-ni is greatest, 
Varuna is greatest, and Indra is greatest ; but when tlio 

* M;ix MiilltT, Li!. 421. Iims r.ever hetn tnkon into crnisidoration 

* rnjlessor Max MuILt, jnakii’.g lliis Ly those \vho hnvo written oii tlie history 
jvniiii’k, aiMs, ‘ Tins is a ii.Mi.'t important of {UK-ient po'ythcisjn.’ • San^Lr. 
iVidAirc in the ivligifni of the Veda, and iVlG. 
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one is so described, the others are for the time i^nnoticed, or 
else are placed in ^ subordinate position. Thus Agni is said 
to comprehend all other gods within himself, as the circum- 
ference of a wheel embraces its spokes;' and not unfre- 
quently Indra is said to be Agni, and Agni is said to be 
Indra, while both alike are Skamblia, the supporter of 
the universe. * 


Hence the character of the god, as wo might 'expect, is JMiysical 
almost wholly physical. The blessiijgs which his worship- 
pers pray for are commonly temporal, and very rarely is he 
asked, like Varuna, to forgive sin. In the earlier hymns, 
he is generally addressed as the. fire which to mortal men 
is an indispensable boon: in the more developed cere- 
monialism of later times he is chiefly concerned with the 
ordering of the sacrifice. A s bearing up the oflerings on the 
flames which mount to the sky, he stands in the of 

Hemies as the messenger between gods and men. Like 
Phoibos and Indra, he is full of a secret wisdom. He is the 
tongue (of fire) through which gods and men receive each 
their share of the victims offered on the altar. Nay, so 
clearly is his mythical character still understood, that, 
although he is sometimes the originator of all things; at 
others lie is said to have been kindled by Manu (man), and 
the expression at once carries us to the legends of Pronie- 
theus, Hermes^ and Phoronens, who is himself the Vedic grxl 
of fire Bhuranyu. The very sticks which Manu rubbiid 
together arc called the j)arents of Agni, who is said to have 
destrojrcd them, as Oidipous and Perseus, Cyrus and Eomu- 
lus are said to have destroyed their fathers. The hymns'* 
describe simply the plionomona of fire. 

^ 0 Agni, thou from wdiom, as a new-born male, undying 
flames proceed, the brilliant smoke-god goes towards tlitv. 
sky, for as messenger thou art sent to the gods. • 

‘ Thou, whose power spreads over the earth in a moment 
when thou hast grasped food with thy jaws — like a dashing 
army thy blast goes forth; with thy lambent flame tlioii 
seemest to tear up the grass. 

‘Him alone, the ever youthful Agni, men groom, like a 


* Muir, l*rlnoii)al DeiCUs of h\ V, 670. 
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MYTHOLOGY OP THE AKYAN NATIONS. 

horse in the evening and at dawn; tliey bed him as a stran- 
ger in his couch; the light of Agni, the worshipped male, is 
lighted. 

‘ Thy appearance is fair to behold, thou bright-faced Agni, 
when like gold thou shinest at hand ; thy brightness comes 
like the lightning of heaven ; thou showest splendour like 
the bright suii.’^ 

‘ Adorable and exceljont Agni* emit the moving and grace- 
ful smoke. ^ 

The flames of Agni are luminous, powerful, fearful, and 
not to be trusted : ’ ^ 

phrases which bring before us at once the cai)rieiousness 
and sullenness of Meleagros and Achilleus. Like Indra, 
Agni is also Vritrahan. 

^ I extol the greatness of that showerer of rain whom men 
celebrate as the slayer of Vritra : the Agni, Vai^wanara, sleAv 
the stealer of the waters.’^ 

Like Indra, again, and the later Krishna, he is ‘ the lover 
of the maidens, the husband of the wives.^'* He is ^black- 
backed ’ and ‘ niany-limbed ; ’ ‘ his hair is flame,’ and ^ he it 
is whom the two sticks *have engendered, like a new-born 
babe.’ 

^ Thou art laid hold of with difiiculty,’ the poet truly says, 

^ like the young of tortuously twining snakes, thou who art a 
consumer of many forests as a beast is of fodder.’ *^ 

As the infant Hermes soon reaches his full strength, so 
the flames of Agni, who, puny at his birth, is kept alive by 
clarified butter, roar after a little while like the waves of the 
sea. But Agni consumes that which Hermes is conStrainecl 
to leave untasted, and scathes the forest with his tongue, 
shearing off the hair of the earth as with a razor. 

As the special guardian and regulator of sacrifices, Agni 
assumes the character of the Hellenic Hestia, and almost 
attains the majesty of the Latin Vesta. He is the lord and 
protector of every house, and the father, mother, brother, 
and son of every one of the worshippers.^^ He is the keeper 


' li. V. vii. 3 ; Max Miiller, Sanskr, * H. H. Wilson, Hiq Veda S. ii. 158. 
lit. 567. « 16. ii. 180. 

* H. H. Wilson, % Veda 8. vol. i. » lb. iii. 253. 
pp. 102-104. « Muir, Frincip. D. of V. 569. 
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of hidden treasures, and all blessings proceed from him as 
the giver. He ia Vasu, the lord of light.' During life he 
shields men from harm, and at death he becomes the Psy- 
chopompos, as conveying the ‘ unborn part ’ of the dead to 
the unseen world. 

But in every phase of his character the appellative force of 
his name remains discernible ; nor are there wanting j)lain 
assertions that Agni is but one of :^any titles for the One 
Great Cause of all things. • * ^ 

They call (him) Indra, Mitra, Vanina, Agni ; then he is 
the well-winged heavenly Garutmat : that which is One, the 
wnsc call it many ways: they call it Agni, Yama, Matarisvan.’^ 
In India, however, as in the western world, there was a 
constant tendency to convert names into persons, and then 
to frame for them a mythical history in accordance with 
their meaning. Thus two of the ever-flichcring tongues of 
the black-patlied Agni were calh^d Ivali, the black, and 
Karali, the ten-ific ; and these became names of, Diirga, the 
wife of Siva, who w^as developed out of Agni ; and a bloody 
sacrificial worship was the result.^ 

have the modified form vat in Skr. 
Sam vat, as well as in vatsa, vatsara, 
and sam vat. Sara, and in the Greek, 
€Toy, ftVoy, tJie year; tlins too the 
Sanskrit pa rat for para-vat, in the 
previous year, explains the Gr(.'ek Trf'p- 
var-i for v€i)-vT -i. I'll is form vr/f or frf h«' 
traces h.aekto a time prfcedine' the dis- 
persion of the Aryan tribes; the tenn 
^i/iavrhs answering to .‘■{iv/tvat, may, lie 
thinks, he later. In all this I he idea 
certainly seein.s to lio tliat of In’illiance. 
and so of freshness, passing Into that of' 
youth : and thus. Professor Muller adds, 
wo liavo the Greek fira^os, tho I>atin 
vitiilii.s, meaning litinally a yearling, 
as l)inins and trinius would denote 
creatures two or three years old. llenco « 
ritiilus would liii-swer preci.sely JTo 
xifiaipaiiH a winterliiig, i.e. one winter 
old. Lastly, lie remarks, ‘ der Sawvat- 
sara, das Jalir odVr die Jahres-soiine, ana 
dcin Schoosso der Wasser geboren wird,’ 
a myth whieh only repeats tho story of 
tho birth of Aphrodite and every other 
dawn-go<ldess. 

* Ji. r. i. 164, 46; Max Milller, 
Sanskr. TAt. 567, 

* Muir, 6 ’X.t. Texis^ part iv. p. 365, 426. 
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’ Of the existence of the root vas, to 
^hinp, there can be, of course, no doubt. 
It is sufiieieiitly shown by its derivatives 
f^dos, ^ait'co, for, fatnm, &e. 

Hence Professor IMax Miillcr naturally 
refers to this root the Sanskrit vasar, 
bat. vi'r (for ve.sr), tlic Greek fhpy 
ca/», the spring-time, and other 
Words denoting the year, whieh seem to 
bo akin to it. It is thus the shining 
gleaming time jvlien nature displays 


her beauty ; but in Mr. 


herself 

Peilo’s judgment the meaning is never- 
thele.ss very uncertain. ‘There are 
three distinct roots,’ he remarks, ‘ of the. 
Mime form VA8. . . bnl; none give.s a 
M'ltisfaetoiy meaning ; the best perhap.s 
that which means to clothe, so that 
spring .should be the reclotliing of 
nature ; but this may be thought 
fanciful.’ — Ivirod. io Gr. and Lat. 
iAymology^ 89. Meanwhile we have 
the facts that other names for one season 
"f the year have been used to denote 
Ihe year itself. ‘Man erinnere sich 
an sarad, herbst, Pers. sS.1, jahr: 
varsh^h, regenzeit, oder prUvrish im 
y eda,, dann yarsha. jahr ; hima, winter, 
hlmius, zwei wintrig, i.e. zweijahrig.’ 
Thus also, Professor Muller adds, we 
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MYTHOLper OF THJS ARYAN' JfATlOSS. 

Like XJshas and Eos, Agni never grows old. He is em- 
phatically tlie youngest of all the gods, ♦not as being the 
latest born, hut as never losing his strength and .might ; and 
in this name Yavishtha, which is never given to any other 
Vedic god, we nia,y recognise the Hellenic Hephaistos.^ 
But the name Agni is nowhere found in the west as the 
name of any deity. In the Gr^^ek dialects the word itself 
soenifes to'have been hj^^t, while the Latin ignis, with which 
it js identical, is merely a name for fire ; nor are any myths 
associated with the Lithuanian Agni. 


Sechox 11 .- -PHORONEUS AND IIESTIA. 

Tlie myth of Hermes brings before us one of the many 
inodes in which men were supposed to have become first 
possessed of the boon of fire. But rJthough Hermes is there 
said to have been the first to bestow this gift upon mankind, 
it is simply as supplying or kindling tlie materials, not as 
being himself the fire. The hymn-writer is careful to dis- 
tinguish between the two. He is the fire-giver because he 
rubs the branches of the forest trees together till they burst 
into a flame : but the wood thus kindled and the meat 
Avhich is roasted are devoured not by himself but by the 
flames. Hermes remains hungry, although he is repre- 
sented as lunging for the food Avhose savour fills his nostrils. 
Nothing can show more clearly that we are dealing simply 
with the wind or with air in motion, in other w'ords, with 
the bellow’^s not with the fire. Hence with a keen ^.ense of 
the meaning of the myth, Shelley, in his translation of the 


• Professdr Max Milller thinks that 
this idcntilii'.-ition innst bo rcp-ardnl .ms 
, scarcely open to doubt. The name 
Hephaistos, he says, l)ocanie the subject 
of myths in the AVest, ])recisely because 
it is not in strict analogy ^vith tho 
•Sanskrit }avi.shtiia, Iho superlative of 
yuvah, Lat. juvenis, young. The kindred 
form ya.van, found also in Zend, yields 
yuvyA, the narim of the Greek llebe. 
The only difficulty is presented by the 
change of the Sanskrit v into the 
Greek 6 ; but this change is seen in tho 
Greek a<t>hs for the Sanskrit svas. To 
the objection that the Sanskrit yavishtha 


ought to l»o ropreseuted by tho Gi’eck 
Jlephistos, lie replies that the Zciul 
form stavaosbi represents the Sanskrit 
sthavistha, an<l thus from the analogous 
yavaesta wo should reach Ilophaistos. 
Thus, with tho exception of Agni, all 
the names of tho firtj and tho fii’C* 
god 'Wore carried away by tho TVesteru 
Aryans ; and we liave Proractlu-us 
answering to Praniantha, Phoroneus to 
Blinranyu, and tho Latin Vulcanus to 
tho Skr. ulkah, a firebrand, a word usd 
in eounoction with the flumes or .sparks 
of Agni, 
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line, speaks of Hermes as supplying to men ^matches, tin- chap. 
derbox and steel ’ for the kindling of the flame. , 

Another discoverer or bestowcr of fire is the Argivo Pho- 'i ho av- 
roneus, who represents the Vedic fire-god Bhuranyu, and 

. ’ roiicus. 

whose name is thus seen to be another form of the Greek 
Pur, the Teutonic feuer and fire. Phoroneus is thus tlie 
fire itself, and' as such he ^welt on the Astu Phoronikon of 
Argos, — in other words he is the Arrive Hestia with its holy 
flame of everlasting fire.‘ In this Aspect he was naturally 
represented as the first of men and the father of all who are 
subject to death ; and as such, he is also described, in ac- 
cordance with the myth of the Askingas, as springing from 
an ash-tree.^ To Phoroneus himself more than one wife is 
assigned. In one version he is the husband of Kerdo, the 
clever or winsome, a name pointing to the influence of fire 
on the comfort and the arts of life ; in another of Tcdodike, 
a word which indicates tlie judicial powers of the Greek 
Hestia and the Latin Vesta. For the same reason, he is 
also wedded to Peitho, iiersuasion. Among his chiklren arcs 
Pelasgos, lasos and Agonor, of whom a later tradition said 
that after their father’s death they divided the kingdom of 
Argos among themselves. He is thus described as tli (3 
lather of the Pelasgic race, iu contrast with Deukalion, who 
is the progenitor of the Hellenic tribes. But it is unneces- 
sary to enter the ethnological labyrinth from which it seems 
as impossible to gather fruit as from tlie barren sea. It 
is enough to say that Agenor, in this Argivo mytli, is a 
brothej' of Europe, while in that of the Phoinikian land he is 
her father, and that Argos and Plioinikia are alike flie 
glistening regions of the j)'^iph3 dawn. The phrase that 
Europe, the broad- spreading morning light, is the daughter 
of Phoronens, corresponds precisely with the myth which* * 
makes Hephaistos cleave the head of Zeus to allow the dawn 
to leap forth in its full splendour. But. from fire comes 
smoke and vapour, and Phoroneus is thus the father of 
Niobe, the rain-cloud, who weeps herself to death on Mount 
Sipylos. 

' Prrllfir, Gr. Myth. ii. 37. chos, who tliiis hpcoraes the father of 

Jh. Mdia, of course, becomes a Phoroneus. 
nymph, and is said to be wedded to Ina- 

o 2 
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As gathering to one centre the Argives, who had thus far 
dwelt scattered without a notion of social order and law, 
Phoroneus discharges the functions of Hestia.. Nay, his 
Astu is Hestia, the inviolable lire on the sacred hearth 
which may not be moved but stands fast for ever.* But no 
great accretion of myths was possible in the case either of 
Phoroneus or of Hestia. The legend, such as it is, belongs 
to thlit cfass of transpp'ent stories among which the myths 
of* Endymion, Narkisses, Dajdine, SarpMon, and Memnon 
are among the most conspicuous; and the benelieial in- 
fluence of her cultus is perhai)s most strongly marked by the 
almost complete absence of folk-lore in connexion with her 
name. She is so clearly the fire on the hearth, the symbol 
and the pledge of kindliness and good faith, of law ajid 
order, of wealth and fair dealing, tliat it was impossible to 
lose sight of her attributes or to forget their origin; and 
except under these conditions there can bo no full develope- 
ineiit of mythology. Of no other deity perhaps was the 
worship so nearly an unmixed blessing. Falsehood and 
treachery, fickleness and insincerity, were to her things 
utterly hateful. Her purity could brook no uncleanness; 
lier youth could know no decay, and thus her sacred dwell- 
ing became the centre of influences which breathed some life 
into a society prone to become more and more heartless and 
selfish. From the horrible devil-w orship of Artemis Orthia, 
or Tauropola, we may turn to the redeeming cultus of Hestia 
and Asklepios, — the shrines of the one being the strong- 
hold of generosity and sympathy, the temples^ of the other 
being devoted to those works of mercy, which w^e are dis- 
liosed to regard as the exclusive products of Christianity.^ 

Hestia in the common legend is the eldest daughter of 

* Tli« naTiios Astu and Hestia are thus denote the glistening flame, and 
ltl)th rol’orred by Preller to the Sanskrit would be akin to tlie names for the 
\'as, to dwell, the cognate Greek forms hot wind, Euros and Anstor, avo’rvp^^- 
being and iCw, thus connecting to- Pcile, Iniroduction to Greek and Latin 
gether the Latin Vesta and sedes, a Etyoiology, 77. 

permanent habitation. But on the The temples »)f Asklepios were prac* 
otlier hand it is urged that the name tically large hospitals, where something 
Hestia may more reasonably bo referred like the aid of Christian charity was 
to the root vas, to shine, w^hich has extended to the sick and aiflicted by 
yielded Vasu as a name for Agni, as physicians whose knowledge raised theci 
well as many names for the year. (See far above the empirics and spell-naut- 
iiote p. 193). Hestia and Vesta would terers of the Middle Ages. 
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Kronos and Rheia, and is wooed both by Phoibos and CHAP. 
Poseid6n; but their suit is vain. Hestia makes a solemn . 
vow that she will never be a bride, and as her reward she 
receives honour and glory both among gods and among men. 

As the pure maiden, she is to have her home in the inmost 
part of every dwelling, and at every sacrifice ofiered to Zeus 
and the other deities she is>to preside and to receive the first 
invocation and the first share. As ajart from her*there can 
be no security for truth, peace, and justice, each town, city, 
and state must have its own Prytancion, with its central 
hearth, uniting the citizens in a common fiiitli and in 
common interests. Here the suppliant should obtain at the 
least the boon of a fiiir trial, here should all compacts, 
whctlier between states or private men, receive their most 
solemn sanction ; and when it became necessary to lighten 
the pressure of population at home by sending forth some of 
the citizens into new countries, from this hearth should the 
sacred fire be taken as the link which was to bind together 
the new home with the old. This fire should never bo ex- 
tinguished; but if by chance such calamity should befall, 
it was to be lit again, not from common flame but as Herim^s 
kindled fire, by friction, or drawn by burning-glasses from 
the suii itself. Hands impure might not touch her altar, 
and the guardians of her sacred fire should be pure and 
chaste as herself. All this is so transparent that we cannot 
be said to have entered here on the domain of mythology ; 
and oven the great hearth of the Universe is but an extoji- 
sion to^tho whole Kosmos of the idea which regarded Hestia 
as the very foundation of human society. 

Section III.—HEPHAISTOS AND LOKL 

In Hephaistos, the ever-young,^ we see an image of fire, 
not as the symbol and pledge of faith an^ honour, of law 
and equity, but like Agni, dark and stunted in its first tos.^ 
beginnings but able to do wonders in its power over earths 
and metals. He is the mighty workman who, at the prayer 
of Thetis, forges for Achilleus the irresistible armour in 

* See note p. 194. 
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which he is to avenge the death of Patr6klos, as Regin the 
smith of Hialprek the king of Deninai'k fashions a new 
sword for Sigurd at the intercession of his mother Hjordis. 
But in spite of all his power he himself is subject to grea.t 
weakness, the result^ according to one version, of his mother’s 
harshness, in another, of the cruelty of Zeus. The former 
relates that Here was so horrified. by his deformity and limp- 
ing ^ait that she cast jfiim forth from Olympos, and left him 
tojind a refuge witli the Ocean nymphs Thetis and Eurynoiiie. 
Tlie other tells how when once he was taking his mother’s 
part in one of ]ier quarrels with her husband, Zeus, in- 
dignant at his interferente, seized him by the leg and 
hurled him out of lieaven. Throughout the livelong day he 
continued to fall, and as the sun went down he lay stunned 
on the soil of Lemnos, where the Sintians took him up and 
tended him in his weakness.^ The myth also ran that he 
had no fatlier, as Athene has no mother, and that he was 
the child of Here alone, who in like manner is called the 
solitary parent of Typhoii. The mystery of his birth per- 
pjexed Hepliaistos; and the stratagem in which he dis- 
covered it reappears in the Norse story of the Master Smith, 
W'ho, like Hepliaistos, possesses a chair from which none can 
rise against the owner’s will. In the one ease it is Here, in 
the other it is the devil who is thus entrapped, but in both 
the device is successful. . 

The Olympian dwelling of Hepliaistos is a palace gleam- 
ing with the splendour of a thousand stars. At liis huge 
anvils mighty bellows keej) up a stream of iur*of their own 
accord ; and giant forms, Brontes, Steropes, Pyrakmon 
(the thunders, lightnings and flames) aid him in his labours. 
With him dw^ells his wife, who in the Iliad, as 'we have seen, 
*is Charis, in the Odyssey Aphrodite. In its reference to 
Hepliaistos the lay of Demodokos wdiich relates the faitli- 

^ The tradition wliich assigns this in- halting, and so furnishing the gods with 
cident -as the eauso of his lameness refers a source of inextinguisliable laughter, 
probably to the w<‘akciicd powers of fire as they see him putting and panting in 
when either materials or draught fail it. his ministriitions as the cup-beaver. 
The Vedic hymn speaks of Agni as T’lie golden supports which hold him up 
clothed or hindered by smoke only at as ho walks are the glittering tlanies 
his hirth; but with a feeling not less which curl upward beneath the volumes 

true to the phenomena of fire, the poete of smoke which rise above them, 
of the Iliad represent him as alw'ays 
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to him the powers qf Daidalos. The thin chains which, catch- 

ing the eye. scarcely more than spiders’ webs, entrap Ares 
and Aphrodite in a network from wdiich there is no escape, 
at once suggest a comparison with the tortuous labyrinth 
made for Pasiphae in the land of Minos, 

In our Homeric poems ^ no children of Hophaistos arc iiepiuiis- 
meiitioned. In Apollodoros we have the stiiinge story which 
makes him and Athene the parents of Ericlithonios, arwl the 
legend which represents him as the father of the robber 
Periphetes, who is slain by Tlieseiis—mytlis transparent 
enough to render any detailed explanation superfluous. Tlie 
Christian missionaries converted Hophaistos into a demon, 
and thus he became the limping devil known in Warwick- 
shire tradition as Way land the Smith. 

Of the Latin Vulcan little more needs to be said tlian that t1u> Latin 
he too is a god ^)f fire, whoso name also denotes his ollice, ^ 
for it points to the Sanskrit ulka, a lirebrand, and to tbe 
kindred words fulgur and fulmeii, names for the flashing 
lightning.^ Like most other Latin gods, ho lias in strictness 
of speech no mythology; but it* pleased the hiter Roman 
taste to attribute to him all that Greek legends related of 
Hophaistos. 

The name Loki, like that of the Latin Viilcanns, denotes Thofiro- 
the light or bl%ze of Are, and in such phrases as Locke dricker 
vand, Loki drinks water, described the phenomena of tlie sun 
drinking when its light streams in shafts from the cloud ril ‘is 
to the earth or the waters beneath. The word thus carriers 
us to the old verb Imlian, the Latin lucere, to shine, and tn 
Logi as its earlier form, the modern German lolie, glow ; 
but as the Greek tradition referred the name Oidipous to 
the two words olBa and olSeco^ to know and to swell, so 
supposed connexion with the verb lukan, to shut or lo^k, 
substituted the name Loki for Logi, and modified his cha- 
racter accordingly,^ He thus becomes the being who holds 

' In tho Gaelic Lay of Magnus, the mddy dauglitors of tlio King of Light, 
smith or forging god appears under tho marry tlie twelve foster-brothers of 
name Ealcan, his sou being the sailor. Manns tho hero — the months of the 
This looks as if tho Latin name had year. — Campbell, iii. 347. 
been borrowed. In this story the twelve * Grimm. J). A/., 221. 
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the keys of the prison-house, like the malignant Grendel in 
Beowulf, or the English fire-demon Grant cmentioned by Ger- 
vase of Tilbury, a name connected with the Old Norse grind, 
a grating, and the modem German grenz, a boundary. At 
no time, however, did Lold exhibit the features of the Semitic 
devil or the Iranian Ahriman. Like Hephaistos, a god of 
the fire, he resembles him also in his halting gait and in the 
uncouth figure which provokes the laughter of the gods ; 
and if we are not told, that like him Loki was hurled out of 
heaven, yet we see him bound lor his evil deeds, and, like 
Prometheus, he shall be set free, we are told, at the end of 
the world, and shall hurry in the form of a wolf to swalloAV 
the moon, as the deliverance of Prometheus is to be followed 
by the overthrow of his tormentor. Hence the Norse phrase, 

‘ Loki er or bondum,’ answering to the expression, ‘ Der 
Teufel ist frei gelassen,’ the devil is loose.' 

The last day of the week bore, in Grimm’s opinion, the 
name of this deity.^ In place of our Saturday wo have the 
Old Norse laugardagr, the Swedish logerdag, the Danish 
Ibverdag, a word which at a later period was held to mean 
the day appointed for bathing or washing, but which was 
more probably used at first in the original sense of bright- 
ness attached to Loki’s name. When, however, this mean- 
ing gave way before the darker sense extracted from the 
verb lukan, to shut or imprison, Loki became known as 
Syetere, the thief who sits in ambush. The Christian mis- 
sionaries were not slow to point out the resemblance of this 
word to the Semitic Satan and the Latin Saturntis, who were 
equally described a5 malignant demons ; and thus the notions 
grew np that the name of the last day of the week was im- 
ported from the old mythology of Itaty, or that the Tentonic 
god was also the agricultural deity of the Latin tribes. 

’ ‘The root of the two inytli.s of Loki fitmily of the gods. The vulture of 
and Prometheus is thu.s precisely tho Prometheus is in the case of Loki re- 
sarao. In each case th^ benefactor of placed by a serpmit whose venom 
man is a being as subtle as he is wise, trickles down upon his face, 
and as such he is expelled from the * Grimm, D, AT, ii. 227. 
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Another •and in some versions a very different account of 
fire is given in the myths of Prometheus. In the Hesiodic 
Tlieogony Prometheus is a son of the Titan lapetos, his bro- 
thers being Epimetheus, Atlas, and Menoitios. But even of 
these the Hesiodic account oaiinot easily be reconciled with 
that of the Odyssey. In the latter, Atlas (Skamblia) is* the 
guardian and keeper of the pillars wliith hold up the heaven 
above the earth, and he knoAvs all the depths of the sea.' In 
the former he is condemned by Zeus to support the heaven 
on his head and hands, ^ while Merfoitios undergoes a punish- 
inent corresponding to that of Sisyphos or Ixion, and with 
his father lapetos is consigned to the abyss of Tartaros. In 
short, if we put aside the assertion that in some way or 
other Prometheus Avas a giver of the boon of fire to men, the 
story is told with a singular variety of inconsistent details, 
l^othing can be more clear and emphatic than the narrative 
in whi(?h ^schylos asserts the utter and hopeless savagery of 
mankind before Prometheus came to their aid. They had no 
settled homes, no notion of marriage or of tlio duties which 
bind the members of a family together; they burroAved in 
the ground like the digger Indians, and contented themselves 
Avith food not much better than that of the insect-eating 
Bushmen, because they knew nothing about fire, and how 
far it might raise them above the beasts of the field. This 
wretched state Avas their original condition, not one to 
which they had fallen from a higher and a better one, and^ 
it Avas from mere compassion to their utter heli3lessiiess that 
Prometheus stole fire from the house of Zeus, and hiding it in 
a ferule, imparted it to men, teaching them at the same time 
hoAv to cook their food and build houses. With this notion 
the narrative of the Hesiodic Theogony is in complete an- 
tagonism. In this legend the existence of -man upon earth 
began with a golden age, during Avhich the earth yielded 
her fruits of her own accord, and in AAdiich plagues and sick- 
nesses were unknown. They were subject indeed to the 
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Odyst. i. 52. Grrote, HUt. Gr. i. 101. 


2 Hesiod, Th&>g, 516. 
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BOOK doom of death ; but they died as though they were merely 

— ^ going to sleep, and became the rigbteouSf demons who, wan- 
dering like the Erinyes everywhere through the. air, watch 
the ways and works of men, to uphold the righteous and 
overturn the wicked. The second is the silver age, the men 
of which incurred the wrath of Zeus, and were hidden by 
him beneath the earth for impiously witholding the honours 
due ‘to tlie immortal gods. Still when they die they are 
reckoned among the blessed, and arc not without honours 
themselves.* The brazen age which followed exhibits a 
race of men who ate no corn and had hearts of adamant, 
and whose hands sprung from their vast shoulders. These 
were the workers in brass (for men had not yet needed or 
come to know the use of iron), and their w^eapons were used 
to their own destruction. Like the men sprung from the 
dragon's teeth in the Theban and Argonautic myths, they 
fought with and slaughtered each other, and w'ent down 
without a name to the gloomy underworld of Hades. But 
it must not be forgotten that the Hesiodic poet kno’ws of no 
transitional periods. The old age does not tkde away insen- 
sibly into the new. It is completely swept off, and the new 
takes its place as virtually a new creation. Thus the earth 
becomes the possession of a series of degenerating inhabitaiits, 
the race of the poet’s own day being the worst of all. These 

’ Tlio portions thus allotted to the reason, therefore, why they should not 
departed of the golden and silver races he represented hy others ns evil demons; 
tended to foster and, devel ope that idea end this stop which, as ?,lr. Grote ro- 
of a moral eonfliet between good and marks, was taken by ljnpe<loldes and 
evil wdiieh first, took distinct sliape on Xenokrates, led to tliat systematic dis- 
“Iranian soil. The evil spirits are there tiuetion of wliieh the CJinstinn teachers 
the malignant powers of darkness who avaihal themselvo.s for the overthrow' 
represent both in name and in atlributes or rather the transformation of the 
the gloomy antagonist of the sun-god system itself. It only reniainod for 
Indra. The Hi'siodic myth coincides tliem to insist on the reality of the (ivi! 
•completely with this sentiment, wdiilo it doiiions tlius hronght into existence, and 
extends it. Here the spirits of the men then, as the gods thtmi.selves are in the 
beh)nging to the golden age are the Iliad and Odymj and elsewhere Ciilled 
good (lemons, these demons being gene- demons, to include all together in the 
ricfdly difterent from ihe blessed gods one e.lass of malignant devils : and at 
of Olympus : but it was easy to assign onee the victory of the new (?r(;ed was 
to the departed souls of the silver age a insured. Tlu^ old mythology was not: 
lower, or even a positively malignant, killed, but it took a different shape, and, 
character. They are not called I)ai- losing all its ancient beauty, acquireii 
niones by the Hesiodic poet, but they new powers of mischief and corruption, 
have a recognised position and dignity — Grote, Hist Greece^ i. 96 , &c. 
in the realm of the air. There was no 
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are tlio men of the iron age, who know no peace by day and CITAP, 

by night, and for whom, although some good may yet be 

mingled with the evil, the poet anticipates nothing but an 
increasing misery which at the last will become unbearable. 

Good faith and kindly dealing will in the end vanish from 
the face of the earth, until Aides and Nemesis (reverence 
and righteousness) will wrap their shining garments ar<jund ^ 
their radiant forms, and soar away into the heights never 
pierced by the eye of ma-n. 

Such is the purely ethical legend by which the Ilesiodic Tlio 
poet accounts for the present condition of mankind— a state 
not only opposed to the legends of Hermes, Prometheus, and 
Plioroneus, but also to all the associations Avhich had taken 
the strongest hold on the popular mind. Tlie stories recited 
by bards or rhapsodists told them of a time when men 
walked the earth who were the children of immortal mothers, 
whose joys and sorrows were alike beyond those of men now 
living, who had done great deeds and committed great 
crimes, but who nevertheless hold open converse with the 
flashing-eyed goddess of the dawn, and for whom the lirti- 
god forged irresistible weapons and impenetrable armour. In 
the conviction of the Ilesiodic as of our Homeric i)octs, the 
heroes of this magnificent hut che(piered age wore utterly 
diflerent from the miserable race Avhich had folloAved them, 
nor could they be identified with the beings of the three 
races who had gone before them. It was, however, impos- 
sible even for a poet, who probably preferred his ethical 
maximS to the story of the wrath of Achillcus or the avenge 
ing of Helen, to them by in contemptuous silence. 

They must therefore ho placed by themselves in a position 
which breaks the ethical order of the primeval ages ; ‘ and^ 
thus the poet contents himself with saying that many, of 
them slew each other at Thebes fighting for the apjAes or 
the cows of Oidipous, while others mot their doom at Troy. 

All these were placed by Zeus in a region far away from the 
undying gods and beyond the hounds of the earth, where 
Kronos is their king, and where the teeming soil i)roduces 

* It is noteworthy that the genera- Vnh are interrupt cd after the third 
tiona given in the Theogonyoi the Popol creation. Max Miiller, CAzp, i. 336. 
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^ — - deep eddying ocean. 

The Pro- In contrast with this gloomier belief, the Promethean 

S'hvils.^ myth exhibits mankind in a scale ascending from the savage 
state in which they knew the use neither of fire nor of metals 
to that high civilisation in which Zeus fear^ that men may 
become like the gods in wisdom and thus share their power. 
Por this myth, as related by jEschylos, knows nothing of a 
previous knowledge of fire, which, according to the Hosiodie 
version, Zeus took away from men in rovimgo for the ehejiti 
which left only the fat ajd bones of victims as the por- 
tion of tlie gods. This explanation, which is not altogether 
consistent with other passages in the Hcsiodic Theogony, 
completely excludes the idea which lies at the very root of 
the JEschylean tradition, for Prometheus expressly speaks 
of men not as having lost high powers and the fruits of 
great results achieved by those powers, but as never having 
been awakened to the consciousness of the senses wnth 
which they were endowed. Prom the first, until he came to 
their aid, they were beings to whom sight and hearing were 
wholly useless, and for whom life presented only the confused 
shapes of a dream. The sunless eaves, in which tht^y lived 
like ants, were not wrought into shape by their liands. Por 
them there were no distinctions of seasons, no knowledge of 
the rising and setting of the stars. Por this state of un- 
speakable misery there was no remedy until men could be 
roused to a knowledge of their own powers and he placed in 
4he conditions indispensable for their exercise — a result to 
be achieved only by bestowing on them the boon of fire. 
But this very idea involves the fiict that till then fire was a 
thing unknown to men upon the earth. They might see it; 
in. the cloven thunderclouds, or tremble at the fiery streams 
hurled into the air from the heaving volcano, but to them 
fire was at the least a thing which they dared not approach 
with the thought of mastering and turning it to use. Some 
wiser being than they must therefore bring it to them in a 
form which shall deprive it of its terrors and make it the 
servant, not the destroyer of man. That being is Prometheus, 
who, ascending to the palace of Zeus, fills a ferule with fire, 
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and thus brings down the precious boon to the woe-begone CIIAP. 

children of men. Ilenceforth the task of raising them was , ^ 

practically, stripped of its difficulty, and Prometheus was 
enabled to teach men how to cook and build, and where to 
find the riches stored up within the earth. Prom him came 
the knowledge of the movements of the heavens, and the 
changes of the reasons ; by Jiim men were taught to plough 
and reap, and to launch themselves in ships on the waters 
and spread their white wings to the breeze. From* him 
they received skill in the discernment of herbs and roots 
for the liealing of diseases under which they had groaned in 
hopeless suffering ; and from hiiik they learnt to understajid 
tiio signs of the calm and the troubled heavons, and the 
ineanings of the muscular movomonts of victims slain in 
sacrifice. 

It was impossible for the poet to show more clearly that 
Prometheus was the friend who bestowed on man, originally f 
ii creature more feeble and helpless than nny of the brute 
heasts, all that can make life valuable. Of aiij (‘arlier con- '*^*'*‘ 
(lition in which men lived, as in the golden or silver ages, or 
of any state better in any respect* than tln^ one in wliicli lie 
Ibuiid tli(nn, the Proinethens of the great tragic poet knows 
nothing. Nor can we well lay too great a stress on this 
fact, b(?ca,use the version given by iEschylos not only makes 
tlie whole myth self-consistent, but it is clearly tlie e.arlier 
form of the legend into which the Ilesiodic poet introduced 
the vengeance taken by Zeus for the cheat put u])on him. 

This s^ory iS really a mere patcliwork ; for according to it 
men, deprived of tire as a punishment, lose a thing on which 
mu(di of their comfort may depend, but they are not deprived 
of the crafty wisdom in which Prometheus had been their 
icaeher. In short, they are as fiir as ever from that state of 
unawakened powers which is of the very essence of the story 
in the tragedy of iEschylos. But there were two things which 
-ffischylos felt it needful to explain. The very mode in Avliicli 
Prometheus became possessed of the priceless treasure implied 
that he was acting in opposition to the will of Zeus, or at 
the least without his knowledge, while it showed that he 
had access to the gleaming palace of the father of the gods. 
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BOOK How then came it about that Prometheus should be able 

. — ' thus to enter Olympos, and why should • he seek to conceal 
the deed which he had resolved to do ? These questions the 
poet answered by a reference to other myths with which 
Prometheus was connected. This friend of man was himself 
either a Titan or tlie son of the Titan lapetos; and when his. 
gigantic kinsfolk rose in rebellicin against Zeus, Prometheus 
pla}*ed the part of Michael in the great war \vaged within 
the lionrts of heaven. » Pinding that all good counsels were 
cast away on the brutal partisans of Kronos, Prometheus 
thro^vs ill the weight of his wisdom on the side of Zeus, and 
the result is that Kronos« with his adherents is hurled, like 
Satan with the revolted angels, into the abyss of Tartaros or 
hell. Thus far Pronietheus was a benefactor to Zeus without 
awakening either his jealousy or his wrath. Henceforth he 
might have remained for ever in the bright homes of Olympos 
had it not been for the injustice of which Zeus became guilty 
as soon as he found himself securely seated on the throne of 
heaven. To each of the deathless gods ho assigned a place 
and function ; of men alone he took no count, his heart’s 
desire being to sweep tlie whole race from the earth and to 
create another. But it is clear that this resolution was 
formed not because men were already becoming too wise and 
too powerful, as the Hesiodic version would represent it, but 
because man was too mean and wretched a thing to be 
suffered to cumber the earth. Here Zeus expresses no fear, 
and Prometheus is opposed to him not because he is too 
severe upon enemies whom he dreads, but because ,he feels 
“fio pity for creatures whose wretchedness calls only for com- 
passion. The mercy refused by Zeus is extended to them by 
Prometheus, who determines to raise them from their abject 
. misery and by stealing the fire converts the opposition of 
Zeus into a fierce longing for vcngeaiic(i against the mighty 
being who had dared to thwart his will. The great heart 
whose pulses had beaten in sympathy with the griefs and 
wants of men shall itself be torn with an agony far sur- 
passing their puny woes. In the sentence thus passed upon 
him it seems difficult not to discern a phrase or a sentiment in 
close analogy with those v/hich are seen in the myths of Erinys 
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or Ate. The awful being, who with sleepless eye wanders 
through tlie air to watch the deeds of men and exaet a 
righteous penalty for the shedding of innocent blood, had 
been, or was, in the land of the Five Streams only the beau- 
tiful Saranyii or morning. But the natural phrase, ‘the 
dawn will find out the evil doer,’ changes Saranyu in Hellas 
into the dread •minister of, divine vengeance; and it was 
necessary only to give a physical meaning to the pliVaso Hiat 
the hearts of the enemies of Zeus shall be racked with pain, 
to furnish a starting-point for the myth which told how the 
vulture gnaAved the heart of Pi'ometheus as he Lxy bound to 
the frozen crags of Caucasus. Buhthe visible vulture gnawing 
a, bleeding heart Avould soon have finished its horrid task ; 
the heart, therefore, must constantly grow, and thus the 
story ra.;i that the portion consumed during the day was 
r(.\stored in the night, and the region of eA^erlastiiig ice and 
storm Avas chosen as the place of torture presenting the most 
awful contrast Avith the sunlit halls of Olympos. 

The zeal of Prometheus on behalf of mankind is brought 
to a climax in the institutional legend which professed to 
account for the ]X)rtion assigned to the gods in tlie distri- 
bution of victims slain in sacrifices. They have only the 
bones and the fat, Avhile the meat and the entrails belong to 
men. This pra.ctice is ascribed strictly to the craft of Pro- 
metheus, Avho, ju the great contest betAveeii gods and men 
ill Mekoiie, divided an ox, and placing the meat under the 
stomach and tlie bones under the more inviting and auspicious 
fat, called oh Zeus to make his choice. The god Avith great 
eagerness placed both hands on the fat, and was enraged oft 
finding that it concealed only a heap of bones. ^ This 

' The Hesiodie poet in rt-lating this dneed simply to save the majesty of 
story makes us(* of one or two expn'.s- Zens at tlio cost of complete inconsis-^ 
sioiis which imply or assert that Zeus tency with the story. Had ho thns seieii 
saw through the trii k from the first, through the trick, he would have ^e- 
and that thus it was in fact no trick at feated it, and would certainly have 
all. When Zeus saw the two heaps shown no feverish eagerness to lay his 
laid out for his choice, he is made to hands on tho tern])ting heap of fat. 
say that the division is not fair. Tho But Proniethen.s snceefsls in his scheiiu! ; 
poet adds that this was a sarcasm from in other words, Zoiis is really outwitted, 
a god whose wisdom was boundless ; Mr. Grroto sees clearly that the peer's 
and in the same way, when he is sum- reservation cannot bo admitted. Hist. 
inonod to choose, the poet says that ho Greiue, i. 86. In one point, however, 
did so with his eyes open, yvS> ft' ovV the ili.schylean version is as singularly 
vyyoiritrc d6,\oi\ . The words are intro- at variance with itself as in all others it 
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insult, according to the Hesiodic Theogony, Zeus avenged by 
depriving men of fire — a sequel hopelessly at variance with 
the more genuine form of the myth as related by ^ZEschylos. 

But the name Prometheus' suggested to the Greeks a 
connexion with words springing from the same root with 
Metis and Medeia. It came, in short, to mean Forethought 
or Providence, and thus they were led to its- antithesis Epi- 
inetiieus', Afterthought, and to exalt the one by framing a 
stor5^ to illustrate the«vanity of the other. This is as majii- 
fesily implied by the story of Pandora as the overreaching 
of Zeus is patent in the institutional myth of the sacrifices. 
Prometheus is the wise# and cautious counsellor, whose 
advice, if followed, will assuredly mitigate an evil or pre- 
vent a catastrophe. As such, he had bidden men, and more 
especially his brother Epimetheus, to be on their guard 
against any gifts which might be offered to them by Zeus, 
as their acceptance would be followed only by pain and 
misery. But it was impossible thus to defeat the schemes 
of Zeus or avert the doom of man. No sooner had Zeus 

been tricked in the matter of the sacrificial victims than ]i(3 

• 

bade the fire-god Ilephaistos mould of clay the figure of a 
maiden,^ into which Athene the dawn-goddess breathed the 
breath of life, clothing her with silver raiment, while 


is with I Ilf! IL^sioflic niytli, Tlieso chil- 
dren of men, M ho are iloseribe<l as 
unable cifluvr lo see or hear, and as 
clustering tog(!tlier like ailts in their 
sunless traves until they re<*eive the 
boon of tiro and the bles.sings M^bich 
follow tliat gift, yet possess a kiiONvlcdge 
*.of things to come, and see most clearly 
wliat. is to bo the eourso and tho close- of 
tlieir lives, ‘jrpo^epK€tT0ai pidpiiv, befm'e 
Prfnnotheus brings down for them the 
heavenly lire. This power he takes 
aM’ay from them, substituting blind 
' hopes or dreams in its plac(!; and M^hen 
hb* has added to this benefit the gift of 
the fire, he tlien instructs them in divi- 
nation, thus supplying in a measure tho 
very knowledge which he had wished to 
take away, and of whieli he had in fact 
deprived tliem. The contradiction 
could not be more complete. 

^ It has been connected by Dr. Kuhn 
with the Sanskrit Pramantha or chum 
used for kindling fire with dried pieces 
of wood. The w^ood thus has reference 


not to his wisdom but. to bis giving of 
the. tiro; and it wyis in this case a m»'re 
resc!! uhlan CO of sound which led t)io 
Greeks to explain tlie name, as denfitiiig 
forethouglit. Jlenco Epimetheus is 
strictly the rc'sult of a false etymology ; 
and llie pjv^ccss w'hich broupjtt him into 
existence is illustrated by the langiuigc. 
of Pindar, Pjjth. v. 2d, who assigns to 
Epimetb(‘us a daughter Prophasis, Ex- 
cuse, tlio offspring of after-thought. 
Grf)te, Hist. (Jr, i. 102. 

" In the Finnisli epic of Waintimoinrii, 
the smith is llmarincn, who makes, imt 
for olhors, but for himself, a wife of gold 
and silver whom lie brings to life after 
vast trouble. He finds however, that 
that side of liis body which has touched 
the golden Bride is very cold in the 
morning. Hence ho is W'illing to turn 
her over to WainUmdinen, who, not 
much relishing the gift, advises him 
to take it to some place where gold 
in more request. 
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Hermes gave her the mind of a dog, to cozen, deceive, and 
ruin those with ^hom she might come in contact. The 
maiden, thus arrayed, is brought to Epimetheus, and pre- 
sented to him under the name Pandora, the gift of all the 
gods.^ Thus was woman brought to man; and the poet of 
the Theogony only adds that through woman man was 
speedily plunged into woe irremediable. The author of the 
Works and Days gives the reasons in detail. In the keep- 
ing of Epimetheus was a fatal jar, whose cover ’cou^d 
not be lifted without grievous consequences to mankind. 
Pandora of course raises the lid, and a thousand evils are 
let lo<)se. Thus far men had be«n plagued by no diseases : 
now the air was filled with the seeds of sickness which every 
where produced their baneful fruit; and the only possible 
alleviation of their woe was rendered impossible by tln^ 
shutting up of Hope, which alone remained a prisoner within 
the cask when Pandora in her teiTor hastily replaced tlie 
cover.2 Here manifestly we have an account of the origin 
of evil which is altogether at variance with the true Pro- 
methean legend. The disaster thus caused by Pandoi^a 
occurs long after the theft of the fire from Olympos, and 
at a time when Prometheus was paying the penalty for his 
oftence. But in the version given by ^Eschylos Prometlieus 
mentions, as one of his reasons for wishing to bestow on 
men the boon ,of fire, the crowd of diseases ajid plagues 
which they were unable either to mitigate or to cure. 
The reconciliation of these two myths, thus sprung from 
two diljerentf lines of thought, is an impossibility. But the 
Hesiodic legend is indeed inconsistent throughout. The 


‘ III anotlior and a more probable 
tradition Pandora is an epithet of Gaia, 
the lioniitiful earth, lavish of her gifts 
to all her children : it would thus 
{ms\v(?r to the phrase SoJTwp 
* The opinion that Hope was left a 
prisoner out of mercy to men seems un- 
tenablo. The genuineness of the line 
in wliich Zeus bids Pandora replace the 
lid is very doubtful, while the whole 
legend assuredly represents Zeus as in- 
exorably hostile to men, and hence as 
iiio.st unlikely to interfere in their be- 
half. In Mr. Grote’s opinion the point 
is one which does not admit of question. 

VOL. II. P 


Pandora, he says, does not in Hesiod 
‘ bring with her the ca.sk .... Tin* 
case is analogous to that of (he clo.s.'xl 
bag of unfavourahle wiinl.s wliicli HujIus* 
gives into the hands of Odyssen.s, hIkI 
which tlie guilty companions of tlu; 
latter force open, to (he entire niiu of 
his hopes .... The diseases and 
evils are inoperativo so long ns they 
reinain shut up iu the cask : the same 
mischief-making which lets them out to 
their calamitous work takes care that 
Hope shall still continue a powerless 
prisoner in the inside.’ — Hist. Gr, i. 
104 . 
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BOOK, mere comparison instituted between Prometheus and Epime- 
. _ . theus, the fore-thinker and the after-thinker, implies that 

there must be some advantage in the one, some loss in the 
other, if the contrast is to have any force. But in the 
Theogony and the Works and Days there is no more to be 
said in behalf of one than of the other. The provident and 
the improvident are alike outwitted and punished ; and the 
gain, if any there be, is decidedly to the man who does 
not see the coming evils as they cast their shadows before 
them. 

Prome- Putting aside these mjdhs as the result of a mistaken 
BeXiiion Prometheus simply another Phoronens, 

the giver of fire, and, by consequence, of the blessings which 
spring from the knowledge of fire. As wakening the senses 
of men, as providing them with the appliances and comforts 
of life, as teaching them how to plough and build, to cross 
the seas and search the mines, he is practically the creator 
as well as the preserver of men ; and the creative function 
thus assigned to him is brought out still more in the story 
of his son Deukalion, in whose days the great flood of 
waters overwhelms the whole of Hellas. By his father’s 
advice Deukalion builds an ark, in which with his wife 
PjTrha he floats for nine days and nights until the vessel 
rested on the summits of Parnassos.* When descending 
from the ark with Pyrrha (a name denoting redness, 
whether of the soil, or, as other names in the myth render 
far more probable, of the early morning), he offers his first 
sacrifice. Hermes is sent to grant them any one tiling which 
they may choose. The prayer of Deukalion reflects the 
spirit of Prometheus; and he beseeches Zeus to restore 
mankind, now that the race has been swept away, as 
• his father had entreated him to stay his hand when first he 
resolved to destroy them. The answer, whether given by 

* For other versions! of this Flood see led them to tlie heiglits of ParnassoSr 
pnije 87,andvol. i. pajj:e4l4. In,all these where, of course, the city of Lykoreia, 
deludes only the riclileous, or those ivho or Mountain of Light, is founded. M'- 
have a consecrated cliaracter, are sa ed. garos, again, who is saved by following 
The men of Belphoi are the ministe of the high-soaring cranes, is a son of Zens 
the light-god Phoibos : hence wolv( , by and a Sitlinian nymph, or, in other wordSs 
tlie same equivocation which led to the a child of the waters, akin to the morninff 
confounding of the tail of light, Lykos- deities Atliene, Artemis, and Aphrodit^- 
oura (Lykabas), with that of the wolf, —Pans. i. 40, 1. 
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Zeus or by Theseus, is that they must cast the bones of 
their mother behirld them as they go upon their way ; and 
the wisdoih 6f Prometheus, which had warned them of the 
coming deluge, now teaches them tliat their common parent 
must be the Earth, and that her bones were to be seen in the 
. rocks and stones strewn around them. These, accordingly, 
they cast backwards over thuir heads ; and from those wliich 
Deukalioii hurls spring up men, from those cast by Pyrrha 


But Prometheus is one of those beings over whom tortures 
and death have no lasting hold. Memnon, Sarpedon, and 
Adonis may all die, hut they must nse again to more than their 
ancient splendour ; and thus Prometheus must be delivoretl 
from his long torments by one of those bright heroes whose 
nature lie sliares. The Promethean legend tlius becomes 
intermingled with that of 16 as a parent of Herakles, for 
only beings like Heraldes, Phoibos, or Asklepios may achieve 
such deliverances. Since, again, the sufferings of Prome- 
theus have been caused by his resisting the will of Zens, it 
follows that liis rescue must invoke the liuiniliatioii of Zeus*; 
and thus the indomitable son of lapetos is represented as 
using language which seems to point distinctly to the Norse 
belief in the Twilight of the gods, wdien the long day of the 
deities of Asgard shall be quenclied in endless iiight.^ Nor 
are To and Herilkles the only names denoting the brilliance 
of the inoming or the sun, which are associated with tlie 
name of Prometheus, The whole legend teems witli a trans- 
]>areiit <snythical history in its very names, if we confine; 
ourselves to these alone. Deukalioii and Pyrrha are tlie 
parents of Protogeneia, who, being wedded to Zens, becomes 

^ Tills myth, in Profossor Max fruit of a cortain palm, an«l out of tlic« 
MiilhTK opinion, ‘owes its orij^iri to a kerm-ls sprau }' uumi juul Avonion. 
yus-e pun on Aabs and Aaos.’ — Chip.%ifc. ^ It may bo doubtod whether tliis 

b. 12. The temptation so to assifpi it idea is anything more than an intiTouee 

great; hut it seems unlikely that the conceived by tlfe mind of iEsehylos ; 
same equivocation should run through fur no othcT mention of the downfall of 
tln‘ language of other tribes, among the Olympian hierarchy seems Lo be 
whom the story is found, as among found in any other Greek writer. The 
^10 IMacusi Indians of South America, notion, urhich agrees wmll with the 
who beUe-ve that the stones were gloomy climate of the North, was not 
changed into men, and the Tamaiiaks likely' to fasUni on the imagination of 
of Orinoko, who hold that a pair of Hellenic tribes in their sunnier home, 
luiman beings cast behind them tlie 
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the mother of Aethlios, whose wife, Kalyke, is the mother 
of Endymioii, the husband of Asterodia, who bears him 
fifty children. Translating these words into English, we 
have simply the asseiiions that the clear purple tints usher 
in the early dawn, the mother of the struggling sun, from 
Tvhose union with the earth springs the wearied sun of even- 
ingj^ who, plunging into the western waters, is wedded to 
tlie .trail cpiil night moving among the stars who are her 
(?hildrcii. 


Section V.-^THE LIGHTXTNG. 

With tlie gift of fire Prometheus imparted to man tlu* 
power of interpreting the fiery lightnings which hash across 
the sky and seem to pierce the very bowels of the earth. 
These lightnings are the mighty fires in which the invincible 
weapons and arms arc welded for beings like Plioibos, 
flerakles, or -Acliilleus; or they are tliomselves the awful 
thunderbolts forged by Hepluiistos, the tire-god, and his 
fainisters for Zeus himself. These ministers are the gigantic 
Titans, some of ivlioin ai’e thus compelled to do service to 
the god against whom they had rebelled ; while others, like 
Ty])h6eus and Enkelados, arc hound on fieiy couches beneath 
luige mountains, through which they vomit forth streams of 
molten fire. Thus, among the myths related^of these beings, 
we find some which refer to tlie manifestations of lire in the 
lieaven, while others exhibit the ivorking of the same forces 
.upon the earth or under it. When we reach the Jtesiodic 
or Orphic tlieogonies, these myths have been modified and 
Avoven together in a highly elaborate system. It is true that 
even here we find the poets, or mytliographers, Avorkiiig more 
or less in unconscious fidelity to the old mythical phrases, 
which had mainly furnished them with their materials. 
Thus when the Orphic poet desired to go further back than 
the point to which, the Hesiodic theogony traces the gene- 
ration of the Kosmos, he traced the universe to the great 
mundane egg produced by Chrouos, time, out of Chaos and 
Aither, — a symbol answering to the mighty mixing-bowl of 
the Platonic demiourgos, and akin to all the circular, oval, 
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or boat-shaped emblems of fertility which have been asso- 
ciated with the signs of the male-powers in nature. But 
the artificial, character of these theogonies can neitlier be 
ignored nor explained away ; nor can it be denied, that the 
deliberate process of manufacture which they have under- 
gone deprives them in great part of any mythological value, 
while it frees u& from the ijecessity of going through their 
tedious details, or of adhering invariably to their oivler. 
Thus, if Ave take the story, whether ofi the gigantic Pol}*[die- 
mos or of the Kyklopes among whom he is reclconed, we are 
not bound to go through the cumbrous genealogy of Oiira- 
niones, Titans, and Gigantes with. which the theogonies are 
overloaded. It is enough to say .that wlien Arges, Steropes, 
and Brontes are spoken of as Kyklopes, these are manifestly 
the dazzling and scorching flashes which plough up the 
storm-clad heavens. But although it is possible to trace 
the affinity between these Kyklopes and the beings to whom 
the poets of the Iliad and the Odyssey give the same name, 
the latter exhibit nevertheless features very ditterent from 
the former. Tlie Kyklops of the Odyssey has nothing to do 
with fire; he is the son of Poseidfiil and the nymph Tlioosa*; 
in otlier words, he is emphatically the child of the waters, 
and of the waters only — the huge mists which wrap the 
earth in a dark shroud. Instead of forging arnionr, he 
feeds his flock pf sliecp and goats on the rough hill-side. 
These herds answer to the cattle of Helios in every respect 
except their brilliance. The flocks of the Kyklops are tlu^ 
rough ajd misshapen vapours on which no sunshine sheds 
its glory, while the Kyklops himself is the oppressive and 
blackening mist, through wliich glares the ghastly eye of 
the shrouded sun. This terrible being may be seen drawn 
with wonderful fidelity to the spirit of the old myth in. 
Turner’s picture of the overthrow of the troops sent by 
Cambyses to the shrine of the Libyan Ammon ; and they who 
see the one-eyed monster glaring down on the devoted army, 
where the painter was probably utterly unconscious that he 
was doing more than representing the simoom of the desert, 
will recognise at once the unconscious accuracy with which 
the modern painter conveys the old Homeric conception of 
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. tlie sun becomes the one great eye of an .enormous monster, 
who devours every living thing that crosses his path, as 
Polyphemos devoured the comrades of Odysseus.^ The 
blinding of this monster is the natural sequel when his mere 
brute force is pitted against the craft of his adversary.- In . 
his seeming insignilicance and, his despised estate, in his 
wnywoni mien and his many sorrows, OdySvseus takes tlie 
place*' of the Boots or Cinderella of Teutonic folk-lore ; and as 
tlie giant is manifestly the enemy of the bright being whose 
splendours are for the time hidden beneath a veil, so it is 
the representative of the* sun himself avIio pierces out liis 
eye; and thus Odysseus, Boots, and Jack the Ghiiit Killer 
alike overcome and escape from the enemy, althoiigh they 
^ may each be said to escape with the skin of their teeth. 

The. Ky- Polypheiiios then is the Kyklops, in his aspect as a 
klopos. j^hepher<l feeding his vast flocks on the mountain sides ; but 
from the mighty vapours through Avhich his great eye glares 
may dart at any moment the forked streams of lightning ; 
and thus the Kyklopes are connected with the fire-convulsed 
heaven, and with Hephaistos the lord of the awful flames. 
These, with the Hekatoncheires, or liundred-handed monsters, 
are the true Gigaiites, the earth-born children of Ouranos, 
whom he tlirusts down into the nether abyss, like the pent- 
up fires of a volcano. But the Titans still remained free. 
Whatever inay he the names of these beings, they are clearly 
the mighty forces which carry on the stupendous clianges 

*■* 

* The sail, thus glaring througli the is ccjiially true to the })henornena oi 
storm cloud, may be ri*garded not nature. Even if the notion of tie- 
merely UkS tlie eye but as llio wlndc face round fjiee M'as suggested before the 
f)f some Imrrible monster; and the namo Greek myth-makers reached the idea oi 
Kyklop.s agrees etymologically with the the one eye in the centre of the forehoaii,. 
latter meaniiigbetl er than witli the other, we can see at once how readily tli*' 
* The word no more means of necessity a latter notion may bo dcTived from tlie 
bcAng with one eye in I he middle of his sight of the black storm-cloud, as it 
forcliead, than Glaukopis, as an epithet .suffers the .sun to glare dimly through 
of 4:\thene, implies that .she had only a its mysterious s]iado\v.s. 
grey eye. This name really denotes the, ■ The .story and attributes of PoiV- 
blinding splendour of her couiiteiiaiK'o; phemos ■with a thousand otliers were 
and thus the Kykl6ps became a being transferred to the devil, when th 
not with an eye in the middle of his Christian missionaries had converted ad 
head, hut with a round face. In this the ancient gods into demons. See 
case, as it so happens, cither description ch. x. of this book, section 8. 
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wrought from time to time in the physical world. Of the CHAP, 
titles given to thejn by mythographers, many doubtless, like - 
the abstract conceptions of Themis and Mnemosyne, are 
artificial additions, and may be the nianufeicture of the 
iiiythographers themselves. Others, as Krios and Hyperion, 
denote simply might or supremacy, and as such might 
become the names of Hejios, Phoibos, or other kindred 
beings. Others, as Kronos, have tlieir origin in epithets 
wrongly iinderstood. Between these, beings and their father 
a second war is Avaged, in which Gaia enables her children to 
mutilate Ouranos, from Avdiose blood spring the Erinyes, so 
fearful on Hellenic soil, so beaivtiful in the land of the five 
streams, and Aphrodite, the dawn goddess, who may he 
terrible as well as lovely. The Kyklopes aie now delivered 
from their prison-house, and Ivronos becomes the supreme 
king; but time can only swallow the things which he ha>s 
made, and vomit them forth again. The thing which hath 
been, shall be, and there is nothing new under the sun. 

But it was as impossible that the Kyklopes could continue 
the allies of any monarch of heaven, as that the same foun- 
tain should send forth SAveet water and bitter; and aga'in 
they are tlirnst down into the depths from Avhich they had 
been rescued, once more to be avenged Avben the Titans, led 
on by Zeus, Avaged a third war of elements, in which Krcmos 
is hurled from, his throne, and the child born in tlie Diktaian 
(or Light) cave reigns in his stead. But Avheii the Kyklopes 
are once more set free, Zeus avails himself of their might to 
crush 4^he Titans; and finally the Kyklopes themselves are 
slain by Phoil)os in vengeance for the death of Asklepios the 
Healer and the Saviour. These several contests are not dis- 
tinguished from each by any peculiar features; and the 
theogonies simply heap together mountains of Avords almost 
as vast as the rocks hurled by the hands of the giants, as if 
conscious of the barrenness of their theme, and of its lack 
of interest as compared with myths springing from phrases 
Avhich, though they may denote the phenomena of nature, 
strike a responsive chord in the human heart. It is, in fact, 
the old story of the struggle betAveeii Indra and Vritra, 
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BOOK regarded from a point of view whicli removes it altogether 
^ — - from the region of human sympathies.* , 

KSchamir Thus, then, the myth of the Kykl6ps brings before ns in 
Sassafras, close connexion the two images of the cloud and the light- 
ning. This connexion may be traced through a vast num- 
ber of stories, in many cases but slightly resembling each 
other, yet all adhering to the original ideas of mist and fire. 
In these the lightning becomes an arrow capable of piercing 
the mountain side or the huge storm-cloud, and displaying 
for a moment marvellous treasures of jewels and gold. The 
effects produced by this arrow or spear are sometimes good, 
sometimes disastrous. It may scorch and paralyse, or in 
times of drought, when the waters are pent up in the cloud, 
it may cleave the vapours and call the dead earth to life 
again with the streams let loose upon her parched surface. 
But the cloud might assume the form not only of sheep and 
cattle, as in the Vedic hymns and in the Thrinakian legend, 
but of birds, as of swans or eagles ; and as the clouds carry 
the lightning with them until the time comes for using the 
mighty weapons, so the bird carries a stone capable of split- 
ting the hardest substande. Finally the stone becomes a 
worm, and thus we have the framework of a large family of 
stories which, if they have their origin among Aryan tribes, 
have been extended far beyond the limits of that race. 
These myths have been so fully traced by Mr. Baring Gould,* 
that nothing is left for us but to follow his steps. In the 
many versions devised by Hebrew tradition for a legend 
gained through their contact with Iranian tribes, tlig, cloud 
is' in each case a bird, the lightning being either a stone or 
a worm. Thus Benaiah, the son of Jehoiada, discovers the 
wonder-working pebble Schamir, by watching a moor-hen, 
^yhich, finding a piece of glass laid over her nest, flies away, 
and fetching a worm, splits the cover; or Solomon obtains 
it in the form of a stone from the raven, of whom he has 
been informed by the demon Sackar. In similar stories told 

’ In short, these theogonies are the myths, which might be carried out in 
result, in part, of a backward process, any way most congenial to the worker, 
wliich led the myrhographer back to the “ Curious Myths^ second series, 
mundane egg, and, in part, of that ‘Schamir.* 
systematic rearrangement of current 
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by ^lian and Pliny of the woodpecker or the hoopoe, the in- 
strument by which the bird gets at her young is a grass ; and 
thus we reoicb the family of plants whose power of splitting 
rocks has won for them the name of Saxifrage, or Sassafras. 
Tliis grass or plant will either reveal treasures, as in the 
blinding glare of the electric fluid, or will restore life, as in 
the effects of lightning in, setting free the waters on a 
parched-up soil. Thus the story of Glaiikos and Polyidos, of 
the Three Snake Leaves, and of Ram, a and Luxman, is re- 
peated in Pouque’s Sir Elidoc, where the young Amyot is 
watching the corpse of a woman as Glaukos watches that of 
Polyidos. This mysterious herb becomes the German Luck- 
flower, the possessor of which is enabled to go down into the 
rocks which gape to receive him, and to fill his pockets with 
the glittering treasures of which the beautiful queen of this 
hidden palace bids him take his fill, warning him only not 
to forget the best. This warning is, of course, understood 
by the peasant as a charge to select the most precious 
stones, and leaving the flower behind him, he finds, as the 
rocks close with a crash, that the mountain is closed to him 
for ever. This flower is sometimes'inclosed in a staff, which 
is obviously only another form of the lighning-spear, as in 
the tale of the luckless shepherd of Ilsenstein, who, for- 
getting to take the staff as he leaves the cave, is himself 
cloven by the clgsing rocks. In all these cases the flower or 
plant, as the talismanic spell, is more precious than the hid 
treasures ; and unless the treasure-seeker keeps it by him he 
is lost. ^It is?, in short, the flower, sometimes blue, some- 
times yellow or red (as the hues vary of the lightning 
flashes), which, in Mr. Gould’s w^ords, exclaims in feeble 
piteous tone, ‘ Forget me not,’ but its little cry is unheeded. 

In the story of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves the flower 
itself has disappeared, but the spell still lies in its name ; 
for, as Mr. Gould remarks, ‘sesame is the ^ name of a well 
known Eastern plant {SesamifAu orimtaU ) ; so that probably, 
in the original form of the Persian tale absorbed into the 
Arabian Nights, a flower was employed to give admission to" 
the mountain.’ In the story of Allah-ud-deen, the same 
'herbal talisman is employed by the African magician, when 
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BOOK he has kindled a fire from which rises a dense smoke and 
> — . vapour, and the instantaneous effect, as of the li^’htniiig, is 
the discovery of a way into the depths of the earth. In the 
tale of Ahmed and the Peri Banou, the Schamir or Sassa- 
fras is again an an*ow’ which, when shot by the hand of tlie 
prince, tevels so far as to become invisible, as the light- 
niiigs shine from the east and ^ give light to the uttermost 
west. Following its course, he comes to a great mountain, 
and finds tJie arrow just where an opening in the rocks shows 
him a door by which he descends into a palace of unim- 
aginable splendour. Here he is greeted by the queen of this 
magnificent domain, who calls liiiii by his name, and having 
convinced him of her knowledge of all his actions by recount- 
ing incidents of his past life, offers herself to him as his bride. 
With her he dwells in happiness and luxury, until, driven 
by a yearning to sec his home and his father once more, lie 
beseeches the benignant being to suffer him to go, and at 
length obtains his wish after promising, like true Thomas 
in the myth of Ercildounc, that he will soon return. This 
beautiful Peri with her vast treasures and her marvellous 
wisdom is but a reflectioli of the wise Kirke and Medeia, or 
of the more tender Kalypso, who woos the brave Odysseus 
in her glistening cave, until she is compelled to let the man 
of many sorrows go on his way to las wife Penelope. She is, 
in sliort, the Venus of the Horselberg or Er^dldoune (the liill 
of Ursula and her eleven thousand Virgins), for the names 
are the same, and the prince Ahmed is Tanhauser, or Thomas 
the Eliyiner, wooed and won by the Elfland qiteen. ^ 
Tho{?rcedy - It is obvious that for the name of the flower which is to 
open the cave or tlie treasure-house might be substituted 
any magical formula, while the lightning flash might be 
. represented by the lighting of a miraculous taper, the ex- 
tinguishing of which is followed by a loud crashing noise. 
With these modifications, the myth at once assumes the 
form of the Spanish legend of the Moor’s Legacy, as related 
by Washington Irving. In this delightful tale we have all 
the usual incidents or features — the buried treasures — the 
incantation which has ‘ such virtue that the strongest bolts 

O 

and bars, nay, the adamantine rock itself, will yield before 
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wonderful taper by whose alone tlie in- CHAP. 

caiitation can be rpad — the opening of the secret places of . . 

the earth wlvle the taper continues to burn — the crash with 
which the gates close when the light is gone. All these 
features are so slvilfully fitted into the modern Alhambra 
legend, as fairly to hide the origin of the story, until we 
apply the right, key to the* lock. No sooner is this dom? 
than the myth is as clearly revealed as the treasure of* the 
robbers^, cave on pronouncing the yvpvA ‘ Sesaim^’ Of the 
real meaning of the tale, Irving doubtless know nothing; 
but he has preserved it as faithfully as the hymn- writer 
adhered to the spirit of the myth of Hermes. ‘ The scroll 
^vas produced’ (the sassafras or •sesn me), the yellow Avaxeu 
taper lighted ’ (the flash of the yellow lightning), ‘■ the earth 
trembled and the pavement opened with a thnndering sound.’ 

^Vhile the taper burns, the Moor and the water-carrier lotid 
tlie pamiicrs of their ass with costly treasures ; but when 
tliey ha-ve satisfied themselves, the costliest still remain 
untouched, and the greedy Alcalde, having in vain prayed 
them to bring up these also, descends w-ith his griping 
retainers still lower into the va\ilt. ‘No sooner did the 
Jloor behold them fairly earthed, than he extinguished the 
yellow' taper ’ (the darkness closes in after the flash of liglit- 
iiiiig), ‘ the pavement closed with the usual crash, ami the 
three worthies .remained buried in its womb.’ Doubtless, 
when reduced to their primitive elements, these tales may 
seem poor Jind iiionotouous enongli ; but the iiiarvellous 
pow^ers^jof gtowth which these germs possess have seldom 
been more clearly exhibited than in the folkloi’i? wliich h:T;s 
yielded the legends of the Forty ThievevS, the Peri Banou, 
Allali-ud-deen, and the Legacy of the Moor, with the German 
stories of Siineli Mountain and the Glass Coffin.^ • 

Once more, the light flashing from the dim and dut^ky 
storni-clond becomes the Hand of Glory, wLich, formed of a 
dead man’s limbs, aids the mediieval treasure- seeker in his 

^ 111 this story the office of Scffiamir liirhtniiiff, it splits the rocks open ami 
is dischurged liy a gout, suggesting a the Tailor descends through the opening 
comparison with the Aigis of Alhene into tlie hidden ehuinber, where tho 
(see ii. 3‘1:7~“8). The beast thrusts his maiden sleeps in the 0 hiss Colllu. 
horns with such foi-ce that, like the 
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forbidden search, whether in the depths of the earth or after 
his neighbour’s goods ; nor have we far to seek in much 
older writings for the very same image without ,its repulsive 
transformation. Tlie hand of glory is the red light of 
Jupiter, with which he smites the sacred citadels;^ and 
with this we may compare the myth of the golden hand of 
Indra Savitar. 

' Horace, Od. i. 2. 
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THE WINDS. » 

Section L— VAYU AND THE MARDTS. 

The god of the bright heaven, who is known as Dyii, Inclra, 
and Agiii, is also called Vayii, a name denoting, it would 
seem, simply the gentler movements of the air, which are 
expressed by the sweet pipings of the Greek Pan [ind the 
soft breathings of the Latin Favonius. As such, he comes 
early in the morning to chase away the demons, and the 
Dawns weave for him golden raiment.' He is dra^vn by the 
Nirjuts, and has Indra for his charioteer.*^ With some ho 
was, along wi^h Agni and Silrya, s;nprome among the deitic:S. 
‘There are only three deities, according to the Nairuktas 
(etymologists) ; Agni whose place is on earth ; Vayu or Indra 
whose place is in the atmosphere, and Siirya whose place is 
in the sky.’ ^ 

The blustering rage of the Greek Boreas and the more 
violent moods of Hermes are represented by the crowd of 
Maruts, or sjborm- winds, wdio attend on Indra and aid him 
in his'^tiTiggle with his great enemy Vritra. Of these 
beings it is enough to say, that the language used in de- 
scribing their functions is, if possible, more transparent than 
that of the poem known as the Homeric Hymn to Hermes. 
They overturn trees and destroy forests, they roar like lions 
and are as swift as thought, they shake the mountains and 
are clothed with rain. They are borne <jn tawny-coloured 
horses ; they are brothers, ‘ of whom no one is the elder, no 
one the younger.’ They are bom self-luminous wdth the 

‘ Muir, Sanskrit Texts^ part iv. Muir, Stmskr. Tc.rts^ iv. 3, 7. 

P* 337. * Muir, Skr, Texts, part iv. p. »57. 

* H. H. Wilson, li. V. S. iii. 209; 
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BOOK spotted deer, the spears, the daggers, the glittering orna- 
■ — ^ meiits.^ These spears and daggers are .the lightnings, and 
the spotted deer are seen in the spotted lynxes' who play 
round Phoibos as he pipes to the flocks of Admetos.® The 
worshipper hears the cracking of their whips in their hands 
as they go upon their 'way. After their mightiest exploits- 
they assinne again, ^according* to their wont, the form of 
ne\\^-born babes,’ ^ a j^hrase wliicli exhibits the germ, and 
jnore than tlie germ, of the myth of Hermes returning like a 
child to his cradle after tearing up the forests. Their voice 
is louder than that of Stentor. 

^Whither nowi^’ asks ‘the poet. ^On what errand of 
yours are you going, in hd-aven not on earth ? Where are 
your cows sporting? From the shout of the Maruts over 
the whole space of the earth men reeled forward.’ ^ 

^ They make the rocks to tremble ; they tear asunder the 
kings of the forest,’ like Hermes in his rage. 

‘ Lances gleam, Maruts, upon your shoulders, anklets pn 
your feet, golden cuirasses on your breasts, and pure (waters 
sjiine) on your chariots : lightnings blazing with fire glow in 
your hands, and golden tiaras are towering on your heads.’ 

In the traditions of Northern Europe these furious Maruts 
become the fearful Ogres, who come tearing along in their 
ships (the clouds), while the wind roars and growls after 
them, and who, after desjjerate conflicts, are vanquished by 
ShortshankvS in the Norse tale. The ogre of this story 
ca-ri’ies with him ‘ a great thick iron club,’ which sends the 
eaifli and stones flying five yards in the air at each stroke. 
ThoCvusli- ' But pre-eminently, as the name denotes, the Maruts are 
Grinders. crusliers or grinders ; and thus, as made to share in the 
deadly strife between Indra and Vritra, they assume an ex- 
‘clusively ^varlike character. The history of the root which 
furnishes this name has been already traced,^’ and has linked 
together the Greek war-god Ares, the gigantic Aloadai and 
Moliones, the Latin Mars and Mors, and the Teutonic Thor 
Miolnir. They are the children of Rudra, worshipped as the 

' Mas Muller, Hit/ Fedti Saniita, i. * II). 65. 

59. ‘ ‘ H. H. Wilson, II. V. S. vol. ii- 

' Eurip. 579. p. SS."!. 

» Max Miiller, It F. S. i. 3. ' Vol. i. p. 31. 
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destroyer and reproducer, for these functions were blended CllAr. 
by the same association of ideas which gave birth to the ^ - V ^ 
long series* of correlative deities in Aryan mythology. 

‘Adorned wdth armlets, the Maruts have shone like the 
skies with their stars ; they have glittered like showers from 
.the clouds, at the time when the prolific Eudra generated 
you, Maruts, with jewels on. your breasts, from the shining 
udder of Prisni.’ ' 

The several phases which the character of this god as- Rudra. 
sumes in the later Hindu literature are minutely traced l>y 
Dr. Muir ; ^ but among the monstrous overgrowths of wild 
tancies we find some of the more prominent attributes of the 
cognate Greek deity ascribed to •Eudra in his character as 
Father of the Winds. Like the Asvins and Agni, like 
Proteus, Phoibos, and the other fish-gods, Eudra can change 
his form at will. 

^ Father of the Maruts, may thy felicity extend to us ; 
exclude us not from the light of the sun. 

^ Thou, Eudra, art the chiefest of beings in glory. Thou, 
wielder of the thunderbolt, art the mightiest of the mighty,^ 

‘ Where, Eudra, is thy joy-dispensing hand ? Firm witli 
strong limbs, assimiing many forms, he shines with golden 
ornaments.^ ^ 

Like Hermes, Eudra is worshipped as the robber, the 
cheat, the deceiver, the Master Thief.** The mocking laiigli- 
ter of the wind as it passes on after wreaking its fury could 
not fail to suggest the same ideas in the most distant hinds. 

As we plight* expect, Eudra, like Siva, whose gracious name 
was a mere enpliemism to deprecate liis deadly wrath, at 
length eclipses Indra, as Iiidra had j)ut Dyaus and Vanina 
into the background, and he becomes associated most closely 
with that phallic worship which seemingly found but littlo 
favour in the true Vedic age.'^ 

^ li. V. ii. 34, 2 ; Muir, Str. Texts. Seo also vol. i. 
iv. p. 2fi0. * Or. Muir fully aflmils tho scautiuos.s 

* ^Fuir, ih. part ir. ch. iv. sect. 3. of the evidence on which tlie iieLoativo 

’ H. H. Wilson, IL V. S. ii. 289. conclusion rests. Skr. Texts, iv. p. 348^. 

^ Muir, Skt. Texts, part iv. p. 341. 
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Section II. — HERMES. 

♦ • 

Tlie ^ character of the more gentle Vayn, who comes with 
the blush of early morning, carries us to the strange legend 
of Hermes ; and we have to see how the phrases which 
yielded but a slight harvest of myth in the^East grew up in 
the' West into stories enriched by an exquisite fancy, while 
^they remained free fr^m the cumbrous and repulsive extra- 
vagances of later Hindu mythology, and how true to the 
spirit of the old mythical speech and thought is the legend 
of that son of Zeus, who M as born early in the morning in a 
ca\'e of the Kyllenian liiK, who at noon played softly and 
sweetly on his harp, and who at eventide stole away the 
cattle of Phoibos.^ 

Rising from his cradle (so the story runs), tiiebabe stepped 
forth from the cave, and found a tortoise feeding on the 
grass. Joyously seizing his prize, he pierced out its life 
with a borer, and drilling holes in the shell, framed a lyre 
with reed canes, a bull’s hide, and seven sheep-gut cords. 
Tlien striking the strings he called forth sounds of wonder- 
ful sweetness, as he sang of the loves of Zeus in the beauti- 
ful home of his mother Maia, the daughter of Atlas. But 
soon lie laid down his harp in his cradle, for the craving 
of hunger was upon him, and as the sun went down witli 
his chariot and horses to the stream of Ocean, ^ the child has- 
tened to the shadowy mountains of Pieria, wdiere the cattle 
of the gods feed in their large pastures. Taking fi^y of the 
herd, he drove them away, sending them hither and thither, 
so that none could tell by what path they had really gone, 
and on his own feet he bound branches of tamarisk and 
* myrtle. Passing along the plains of Onchestos, he charged 

‘ Hi/mn to 17, 18. The after striding like a ^riant over lieaths 

snddon growth of Hewnes, followed by and hills, as wrll as the cave of Aiolns 
an equally rapid retiini to his infantile and the bai? of winds which he places 
shape anil strength, explains the story in tin' hands of Odysseus, 
of the I’ishermaii and the Jin in the ^ Ilf/i n to Hermes^ 67. I have 
Arabian Niffhfs. This tale is substan- striven t*. adhere with scrupulous care 
tially the same as Griinm's story of the to the i agi-ry of the hymn, avoiding 
Spin! in tlie Bottle. The bottle in the the inti iduetion of any notions not 
one ease, the jar in tlio other, represents w'arrantel by actual expressions in tlifc 
the cradle to which Hermes comes back poem. 
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an old man wlio was at work in his vinej^ard to forget the 
things which it might not be convenient to remember. 

Hastening onwaitis with the cattle, he reached the banks 
of Alpheios/as the moon rose up in the sky. There he 
brought together a heap of wood, and, kindling the first 
flame that shone upon the earth, he slew two of the cows, 
and stretching their hides on the rock, cut \ip the flesh into 
twelve portion s.‘ But sorely though his hunger pressed 
him, he touched not the savoury food, and hurling his. san- 
dals into the river, he broke up the blazing pile, and scatterecf 
the ashes all night long beneath the bright light of the 
moon. Early in the morning he reached Kyllene, neither 
god nor man liaving spied him^oii the road ; and passing 
through the bolt-hole of the cave like a inist or a soft 
autumn breeze,^ he lay down in his cradle, playing among 
the clothes with one hand, while he held his lyre in the 
other. To the warning of his mother, who told him that 
Phoibos would take a fearful vengeance, and bade him begone 
as born to be the plague of gods and men,® Hermes simply 
answered that he meant to be the equal of Phoibos, and that 
if this right were refused to him, he would go and sack hi5 
wealthy house at Pytho. 

Meanwhile, Phoibos, hastening to Onchestos in searcli of 
his cattle, had asked the old vinedresser to say who had 
taken them. But the words of Hermes still rang in the old 
man’s ears, and *he could remember only that he had seen 
cows and a babe following them with a staff in his liand. 
Knowing now, who had stolen them,^ Phoibos hastened on to 

• 

* jrorm(is in thus cspoeially connected Shifty Lad, in the Scottish version of 
with the ordering of burnt sacrifices, the myth. 

But this wo have seen to be the especial * Hymn to IJcrnm^ 214-5. Nothing 
tiaribute or function of xigni. could show more clearly than these 

* In other words the great giant has words that the myth pointed to a , 

reduced himself almost to nothing, physical phenomenon with w'hfdi 
Bins is tho story of the Fisherman and Phoibos was already familiar. HuTI 
the, Jin in the Arabian of the tlie story been told by one who meant 

•Spirit in the Pottle in Grimm’s German to speak of any hnnjaii child, he would 
stories, of the devil in the purse of the never have repre.sent.ed Apollon as 
Master Smith, and again in tlio story of knowing who the thief was before liis 
^ho Lad and the Devil (Dasent), 'and name was mentioned or tlie duo to his . 
fhe Gaelic tale of The Soldier. Campbell, hiding-place furnished. The poet might 

279. indeed have said that the child had 

’ With this wo may compare the stolen the cow's many times already: 
prognostications of the mother of the but the statement would not have agreed 
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WOK PyloSy and there shod amazed at the confused tracks which 
, , V' ^ the beasts had left behind them. Hurrying onwards to 
Kyll^n^, Apollfin caught the child in h& cradle, and taxed 
him with the theft. ^ How can it be that I have stolen the 
cows ? ’ said the babe, ‘ I who can but sleep and suck and 
play with the clothes of my cradle. I was born but yester- 
day, and my feet are tender, and the ground is hard. I have 
not .taken your cattle, and I know nothing of cows but their 
naine.^ But as he spoke he winked slily with his eyes, and 
a long low whistle came from his lips. Smiling in spite of 
his anger, Phoibos saw that the craft of Hermes would set 
many a herdsman grieving, and that he had won the right 
to be called the prince of robbers and the Master Thief for 
ever. Then seizing the child he was bearing him away when 
a loud noise made him let go his hold ; but at length both 
appeared before the judgment-seat of Zeus, and the babe, 
who spoke of himself as a most truthful person, said that he 
must be guiltless, as he knew not even what sort of things 
cows were. The plea was not adjiiitted, and the nod of Zeus 
warned Hermes that his command to restore the oxen was 
hot to be disobeyed. So on the banks of Alpheios he showed 
the lost cattle to Phoibos, who, dismayed at the signs of 
recent slaughter, again seized the babe in his anger. In 
great fe<ar Hermes bethought him of his lyre, and striking 
its chords wakened sounds most soft and soothing as he sang 
of the old time when the gods were born and the world was 
young. As he listened to the beautiful harmony, Phoibos, 
angry no more, longed only to learn whence -tlie cliild had 
this wondrous poAver, and to gain for himself this marvellous 
gift of song. At once Hermes granted his prayer, ^ Take my 
lyre,’ he said, ‘ which to those who can use it deftly will dis- 
^ course of all sweet things, but Avill babble nonsense and 
moan strangely to all who know not how to draw forth its 
speech.’ So the strife between them was ended, and Phoibos 
placed in the hand of Hermes his throe-leafed rod of wealth 
and happiness, and gave him charge over all his cattle.* 

vrell with his special object in relating German story the Little Farmer who 

tile myth -viz. to account for the alliance cheats the groody townsmen with th*‘ 

hetweeu Phe.ibos and Ifermes. sight of his Hocks in the water. ‘ Tlicf’ 

‘ Thus Hermes becomes in tho happeiicd to bo a fine blue sky wdli 



THE COMPACT BETWEEN nEE>IES AND PHOIBOS. 

Then touching the toftoise-lyre, Apollfin called forth its 
sweet music, and Hermes, taking courage, prayed that to 
liim also might be granted the secret wisdom of Phoibos • 
but Apollon 'said, ‘ This alone may not be. Hone but myself 
may know the hidden counsels of Zeus ; but otlier things 
there are which mortal men may never learn, and these 
• things the Tliriai shall teach thee, who dwell far down in the 
clifts of Parnassos. Other honours too are in store for thee. 
Tliou shalt be the guardian of all flocks and herds, the .mes- 
senger of the gods, and the guide of the dead to the dark 
land of Hades.’ Thus was the compact between them made, 
and Phoibos became the lord of the sweet-voiced lyre, and 
Hermes for his part sware that no harm should come to tlie 
holy home of Apollon at Delplioi. But to men Hermes 
brings no great help, for he has a way of cheating them 
through the dusky hours of night. 

It is obvious that the legend, as thus related in the liymn, 
cannot be understood rnitil we have traced to their source 
the mythical facts that Hermes was born in the morning, 
that from him come the gifts of music and song, that lie 
reached his full strength at midds^y, that although he couM 
kindle flame he cordd not eat the food which the lire de- 
voured, and that he could at will lie like a child in his 
cradle or terrify gods and men with his sudden blasts.' The 
mystery is certainly not solved if with Mr. Grote® we hold 
that ‘the general types of Hermes and Apollon, coupled 
with the present fact that no thief ever aiiproached the rich 
and seemingly accessible treasures of Delphi, engender a 
string tf expository incidents, cast into a quasi-historical 
form, and detailing how it happened that Hermes had 
bound himself by especial convention to respect the Del- 
phian temple.’ Mr. Grote cannot mean that the immunity 
of the Pythian shrine from theft and plunder originated* 
the general types of the two gods, and it is precisely with 

of floocy clouds over if, which coutm'ns, perhaps, the only really coarso 
miiToml in the water and looked expression in llio whole poem; and rJu* 
like little lambs. The fanners called reference to the action of wind in 
one to another, “ Look there, we can see sndlcn oiubursts at once makes it both 
the slieep already on the ground below innoci-nt and graphic, 
the 'water.” ’ 2 of Greece, part i. ch. i. 

’ Ilyinn to Hermes, 296. This line 
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these types that we are now concerned. If a conven- 
tion should he made at all, why should it he with Hermes 
rather than with any other god? If if he answered that 
Hermes was the prince and patron of thieves, we have then 
to ask why this should he his character and whence the 
notion came. The mere pointing out of a contrast does not 
explain the origin of that contrast ; and Mr. Gladstone lays 
down a princi^^le of universal application when he says that 
^invention cannot absolutely create ; it can only work on 
what it finds already provided to hand.’^ The criticisms 
of Colonel Mure^ might have some force if wre could suppose 
that the poet created his o^vn materials ; hut it is manifestly 
useless to explahi as a jes,t the relations hetween Hermes 
and Apollon, until we have shown why these particular 
relations should he invested with a ludicrous character. It 
is strange that Colonel Mure should suppose that he had 
touched the real point at issue hy asserting that in order to 


* llnmer avd thf‘ Homeric Jffe, ii. 9. 

- Hinionj of (inch Liti ratu/r, ii. 340. 
No wifiih to disparage the great learning 
of Colonid Mure or to depreciate his 
services in the important subject to 
which ho devoted himself must be in- 
ferred from the expression of a conviction 
that he was incapable of analysing fairly 
any mythical narrative, the truth being 
tliat he knew nothing of the nature of 
niytlis in gtmcral. I'hus in the present 
case he seems to have a fixed idea that 
his work is done when he says that the 
whole Ifymn to Hermes is designe<l as a 
burlesque, tliat the absurdity is intended 
to lie in the contrast ‘between the 
IJereulean exploits of the divine urchin 
and his baby form and habits,’ and that 
tile supernatural olemont of the story 
‘alone gives point and seasoning to 
an otherwise palpable extravagance.’ 
There is not an expression throughout 
‘the whole hymn which implies any 
consciousness of extravagance or bur- 
lesque or absurdity on the part of the 
poet, who evidently writes in all possible 
seriousness. But with Colonel Mure 
almost all mythical incidents resolve 
themselves into the mere extravagances 
of a disordered or ill-regulated fancy. 
The hundred-headed narcissus, whose 
fragrance made earth and heaven smile, 
and which tempted Persephone to leave 
her companions in the fields of Kuna, 


he is content to put aside as ‘ a 
monstrous hyperbole.’ In point of fact, 
the poet chose the narcissus because its 
name denotes the deadly languor and 
lethargy which comes ovi.t the eartli in 
aiitnmn, and which is expriLssed mor(» 
fully in the myth of Narkissos, the 
counterpart < )f .Bndy mi on . (See page 33.) 
It is not, how(‘ver, accurati^ to speak of 
the * baby habits ’ of Hermes. His child- 
ish ways are confined to the time which 
he spends in his eyadlo. As soon as ho 
leaves it, he begins to move with giant 
strides, and nothing of the child remains 
about him. Colonel Mure adds that ‘ as 
the patron deity of cuiviing and intrigue, 
he is at once qualified to cgmpete w'ith 
and to surpass eA'cn Apollo, hithert*j 
considered as unrivalled in these arts.’ 
There is not the slightest ground for 
thinking that Apollon was at any time 
connected with the notion of cunning 
and intrigue, and still less for supposing 
that he was regarded as the embodiment 
or ideal of those qualities until the 
questionable honour was transferred to 
Herrnes. It. is, in fact, impossible to 
doteniiine whether the myth of Plioihos 
has tlio priority of time over that of 
Hermes, and therefore we cannot say 
how the former wa.s regarded before tlie 
latter furnished the notion of the JHaster 
Thief. 
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accommodate the dispute ^oii terms lioiiourable to eacli CHAP. 

party' 'an elegant expedient suggested itself’ in the in- > 

vention ot' flie lyre by Hermes, and the transference of 
this instrument,’ which could not fail to lay Apollon under 
a heavy debt of gratitude to the donor.^ This leaves alto- 
gether out of sight the hict that Plioibos impartcid to 
Hermes such secrets a,s it was lawful for him to disc]t)se, 
and in no way explains why Hermes should invent tliQ lyre 
and Plioibos be possessed of a hidden wisdom. To say tliatT 
‘ Hermes in his capacity of god is gifted from the first 
moment of his existence with divine power and energy,’ and 
that ‘ as a member of the Hellenic pantheon he is subjected 
to the natural drawbiicks of liilniaiiity, and lienee at his 
birth to those of infancy,’ ivS partly to misrepresent the myth 
and partly to say of him that wliicli may be said just iis 
well of Apollon, or Dionysos, or Aphrodite. Hermes, it is 
true, is represented as a babe at his birth in the morning; 
but it is ludicrous to speak of natural human (lra.wl)ac1vs for 
a child wdio can leave his cradle when a few hours old, and 
(ixert the strength of a giant at his will. If, again, Apolldn 
at his birth was bathed by the nymphs in pure water and 
wrapped in a soft and spotless robe, he yet became very soon 
the Clirysaor whose invincible sword must win him tli(‘ 
victory over all his enemies. 

We are thus Ideating the air until we discover the ground- tIka 
work or source of the ideas which led to the notion of cou- 

In 1 Met' 11 

trast and rivalry between the two gods. Far from concern- iK nues 
ing ours?lves in the first place with the mode devised foj* phhhos 
their reconciliation, it is this very rivalry and antagonism 
for which we have to account. If tlie legend in its Greek 
form fails to carry us to the source of the idea, wo must 
liecessarily look elsewhere ; and we sliall not search the * 
hymns of the Veda in vain. 'The divine greyhoiiiid 
‘'^aram?i,^ says Dr. Mommsen,^ ‘ who guards for the lord of 
heaven the golden herd of stars and sunbeams, and for him 
collects the nourishing rainclouds of heaven for the milking,' 
and wdio moreover faithfully conducts the pious dead into 
the world of the blessed, becomes in the hands of the Greeks 

* Crit. HU't. Gr. Lit. ii. 344. * History of Ttumc, i. .18. 
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tlio son of Sarama, Sa.rameyas, or Hcrmeias.’ In the Vedlc 
BaramA, Dr. Kuhn finds a name identicaf with the Teutonic 
donn and the Greek Hormd. Although neither of these 
statements accords strictly with the Vedic passages which 
speak of SaramA. and Sarameya, the controversy which has 
turned upon these names may pprhaps be compared to the 
battle of the knights for the sides of the silvered and 
brazened shield in the pld tale. 

Confining our view strictly to the Veda, we find no divine 
greyhound Sarama. The beautiful being known by this 
name is the Greek Helenf^, the words ^ being phonetically 
identical, not only in every ponsonant and vowel, but even in 
their accent ; ’ ^ and both arc traced to the root Sar, to go or 
to creep. When the cows of Indra are stolen by the Panis, 
Sarama is the first to spy out the clift in which they were 
hidden, and the first to hear their lowings. The cows which 
slie thus recovers Indra reconquers from the Panis, who 
have striven with all their powers to corrupt the fidelity of 
Sarama. 

^ What kind of man is Indra ? ^ they ask, ‘ he as whose 
messenger thou comest from afar ? Let us make thee our 
sister, do not go away again ; we will give thee part of the 
cows, 0 darling.’ 

Sarama, then, as going, like Ushas, before Indra, is the 
Da wn, and Sarameya or Hermeias is the Dawn-child. Into 
The conception of the former, Professor Max Muller rightly 
asserts that the idea of storm never entered ; ' and the pas- 
sages in which mention is made of Sarameya Icadliiim also 
to exclude this notion from the character of Hermes* With 
him, then, Hermes is ‘ the god of twilight, who betrays his 
.equivocal nature by stealing, though only in fun, the herds 
of Apollon, but restoring them without the violent combat 
that is waged for the same herds in India between Indra the 
bright god and Vala the robber. In India the dawn brings 
the light, in Greece the twilight is itself supposed to have 
stolen it, or to hold back the light, and Hermes the twilight 
siuTenders the booty when challenged by the sun-god Apollo.’ ’^ 
This view explains at most only two or three of the traits 
‘ Max Miillcr, Lectures on Language^ second series, 471. * 76. 475, 
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wliicli make up the character of the Ilelleuic Hermes ; it 
does not show us how the functions of the twilight could be 
carried on* through the live-long night ; ^ still less does it 
account for the radical idea of sound connected with Hermes 
a,s contrasted with the light which is the chief characteristic 
■of Apoll6n. Yet Professor Max Muller himself supplies the 
clue which may lead us through the labyrinth when he tells 
us that Hermes is born in the morning, ^ as Sarameya Avould 
be the son of the twilight, or, it majr be, the first breeze of 
tlie dawn.’ Tin; idea which lies at the root of the Vedic 
Sarama and Sarameya is that of brightness ; the idea which 
fiirtiislies the groundwork for the myth of Hermes is essen- 
tially that of sound. There is nothing to bewilder us in this 
fact. Both ideas are equally involved in the root which 
expressed only motion ; and the degree of dilference discern- 
ible between the Vedic Sarama and the Greek Hermes is at 
the worst precisely that which we sliould expect from the 
tiisintegraiing process brought about by a partial or complete 
forgetfulness of the original meaning of words. That the 
tales of one nation are not borrowed directly from the legends 
of another, the whole course of philological science tends, as 
we have seen, more and more to prove. "Names wdiich are 
ivierd attributes in one mythology are attached to distinct 
persons in another. The title Arjuni, wdiicli in the Veda is 
a transparent epithet of the dawn, becomes in the West 
Argennos, known only as a favourite of Agaiuomiion ; ajid 
the mysterioiis Varuua of the Hindu is very inadequately 
represeiffced by the Hellenic Oui'anos. The Greek Charites 
and the Latin Graf im are in name identical with the Sanskrit 
Harits : Erinys is Saranyu, and Helen is Sarama. But the 
Greek did not get his Charis from the Harit of the Brah- 
man ; the western poets did not receive their Helen from 
Vedic bards : the Hellenic Hermes does not owe his parent- 
age to Sarameya. Candying with them an earlier form of 
tlipse names from the common home of the race, the Greek 
developed his own myths as the Vedic rishis developed 
theirs. The common element insured resemblance, wdiile it 
rendered absolute agreement impossible, and an indefinite 

* Hymn tb Her ms, 141. * LecL on Lang, second series, 473. 
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divergence in detail inevitable. If the myth so develoi)cd is 
found to contradict the essential idea of a less developed 
Sanskrit phrase, there would be good cause fol* jfierplexity ; 
but here there is no such contrariety. The idea of the dawn 
is associated with that of the breeze almost as much as with 
that of light ; and although the idea of Sarama excludes the 
bare notion of storm, it does not' exclude the thought of the 
whispering airs of morning tide. The action of Hermes in 
the Homeric hymn cannot be consistently explained by a 
mere reference to storms ; and tlie Sarama, whose child he 
is, is unmistakably the Dawn avIio peers about after the 
bright cows which have been stolen by the niglit and hidden 
in its secret caves. With'^this being the Hellenic Hermes 
retains all the affinity which from the general results of 
Comparative Mythology we should expect him to exhibit. 
We may with Professor Max Mliller lay stress on the tacts 
that Mie loves Herse, the dew, and Aglauros, her sister; 
among his sons is Kephalos, the head of the day. He is 
the herald of the gods ; so is the twilight : so was Saraimi 
the messenger of Indra. . He is the spy of the night, vvkto 9 
oTTQyTrrfrrjp ; he sends sleep and dreams ; the bird of the 
morning, the cock, stands by his side. Lastly, he is the 
guide of travellers, and particularly of the souls who travel 
on their last journey : he is the Psychopompos.’ * And 
the single idea of light fails utterly to explaili or to account 
for the origin of the series of incidents narrated in the 
Homeric hymn. Throughout this singularly beautiful poem 
the leading idea is that of air in motion, or wind, vifc’ying in 
degree from the soft breath of a summer breeze to the rage 
of the groaning hurricane. His silence in the morning, his 
soft harping at midday, the huge strides with which in the 
tweiiing he hurries after the cattle of Phoibos, the crashing* 
of the forest branches until they burst into flame, the sacrifice 
which Hermes prepares, but of which he cannot taste though 
grievously pressed by hunger, the wearied steps with which 
he returns to sleep in his cradle, the long low whistle with 
which he slily closes his reply to the charge of theft, the 
loud blast which makes Apollon let go his hold, the soft 

* Led. on Lang, second series, 476. 
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music by which the babe assuages his wrath, the longing of CHAP. 
Hermes to learn the secret wisdom of the sun-god, are all 
traits exquisitely beautiful if told of the wind, but with 
absolutely no meaning if applied to the light or tlie dawn. 

Analysed with reference to the idea of air in motion, the Transpa- 
• whole story becomes self-luminous. Like the fire which at 
its first kindling steps out with the strength of a horse from myth, 
its prison, the wind may freshen to a gale before it be an 
hour old, and sweep before it the mighty clouds big with* 
the rain that is to refresh the earth. Where it cannot 
throw down it can penetrate. It pries unseen into holes 
and crannies, it sweeps round dark corners, it plunges into 
glens and caves; and when the folk come out to see the 
mischief that it has done, they hear its mocking laughter as 
it hastens on its way. These few phrases lay bare the whole 
framework of the Homeric legend, and account for the not 
ill-natured slyness and love of practical jokes which enter 
into the character of Hermes.^ The babe leaves the cradle 
before he is an hour old. The breath of the breeze is at 
first soft and harmonious as the sounds which he summons 
from his tortoise-lyre. But his strength grows rapidly, and 
he lays aside his harp to set out on a plundering expedition. 

With mighty strides he hastens from the heights of Kyllene 
until lie drives from their pastures the cattle of Apollon, 
obliterating the foot-tracks after the fiisliion of the autumn- 
winds, wliich cover the roads with leaves and mire." In his 
course he sees an old man working in his vineyard, and, like 
a catsp< 1 fw on the surface of the sea, ho whispers in his ear a 
warning of which but half the sound is caught before the 
breeze has passed away. All the night long the wind roa-red, 
or, as the poet says, Hermes toiled till the branches of the 
trees, rubbing against each other, burst into a liame ; and 
80 men praise Hermes, like Prometheus, Phoroneus, and 
Bhuranyu, as the giver of the kindliest •boon — fire.^ The 
flames, fanned by the wind, consume the sacrifice ; but the 
wind, though hungry, cannot eat of it,^ and when tlie 
morning has come he returns to his mother’s cave, passing 


* Hor. Oi/. i. 30. 

® to Hmnes, 75, 


3 H^mn to Hermes, 110. 
* lb. 131. 
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througli the opening of the bolt like the sigh of a summer 
breeze or mist on a hill side.' The wind is tired of blowing, 
or, in other words, the feet of Hermes patter alriiost noise- 
lessly over the floor, till he lies down to sleep in his cradle 
which he had left but a few hours ago. The sun rises and 
finds to his discomfiture that the herds are gone. He too 
sees the hedger of Onchestos, Who thinks, but is not sure,^ 
that he had seen a babe driving cows before him. The sun 
hastens on his way, sdrely perplexed at the confused foot- 
tracks covered with mud and strewn with leaves, just as if 
the oaks had taken to walking on their heads.^ But when 
he charges the child with fhe theft, the defence is grounded 
on his tender age. Can tile breeze of a day old, breathing 
as softly as a babe new born, be guilty of so much mischief P 
Its proper home is the summer land ; ® why should it stride 
wantonly over bleak hills and bare heaths ? But, with an 
instinct singularly true, Hermes is represented as closing his 
defence with a long whistle,® which sounds very much like 
mockery and tends perhaps to heighten the scepticism of 
Apolldn. The latter seizes the child, who with a loud blast 
makes him suddenly let go, and then appeals against his 
unkind treatment to his father (the sky).^ Zeus refuses to 
accept his plea of infancy ; but when Hermes brings back 
the cows, the suspicions of Apollon are again roused, and, 
dreading his angry looks, the child strikes his tortoise-lyre 
and wakens sounds so soft and tender® tluit the hardest- 
hearted man cannot choose but listen. Never on the heights 
of Olympos, where winds perhaps blow strong as they com- 
monly do on mountain summits, had Phoibos heard a strain 
so soothing.® Like the pleasant murmur of a breeze in the 
palm-groves of the south, it filled his heai’t with a strange 
j^earning,'® carrying him back to the days when the world 
was young and all the bright gods kept holiday, and he 
longed for the glorious gift of music" which made the life of 
Hermes a joy on the earth. His prayer is at once granted, 
the wind grudges not his music to the sun ; he seeks only to 

* Hymn to Hermes, 147. ' Hymn to Hermes, 312. 

» li. 149. * Ih. 208. * 3. 349. • 3. 419. • 3. 445, 450. 

‘/i. 267-8. *74.280. “74.422. “ 74.457. 
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know the secrets wliich his own eyes cannot penetrate,' for 
Phoibos sits in the Jiigh heaven by the side of Zens, knowing 
the inmost? mind of his father, and his keen glance can pierce 
the depths of the green sea. This wisdom the sun may not 
impart. The wind may not vex the pure ether or break in 
■ upon the eternal repose of the ocean depths. Still there are 
other honours in store for*him, many and great. Ho shall 
be the guardian of the bright clouds ; his song shall cheer 
the sons of men and lesson the sum of liumaii suffering; hi£> 
breath shall waft the dead to the world unseen, and when he 
wills he may get wisdom by holding converse with the hoary 
sisters far down in the clifts of jf*arnassos, as the wind may 
bo heard mysteriously whisperiiig in hidden glens and un- 
fathomable caves. The compact is ratified by the oath that 
the wind shall do no hurt to the home of the sun, who 
declares in his turn that he loves nothing so well as the 
fresh breeze of heaven.^ True to the last to the spirit of 
die myth, the poet adds that his friendship for man is not 
equal to his love for the sun. The wind has a way of doing 
men mischief while they sleej). ^ • 

The idea which has explained every incident of the hymn 
accounts also for the humour which runs through it. It is 
a humour depending not upon the contra st between the jiuny 
form and the mighty exploits of Hermes or on the super- 
natural element which in Colonel Mure’s belief alone gives 
point to what would otherwise he mere extravagance. It 
is the result of an exquisitely faithful noting of outward 
phenoirffena, and, as such, it w^as not the invention of the 
Homeric or post-Homeric poets, but a part of the rich in- 
heritance which gave them likewise the cliief features in 
the characters of Achilleus, Meleagros, Odysseus, and other 
mythical heroes. For those who have eyes to see it, naturb 
has her comedy not less than her sad and mournful tragedy. 
If some have seen in the death of the ambitious or grasping 
man, cut off in the midst of his schemes, an irony which 
would excite a smile if the subject w^ere less awful, we may 
enter into the laughter of Hermes, as he pries into nooks 
and crannies, or uproots forests, or tears down, as the pas- 

* Hymn to Iltrmes, 472, 532. * Ih. 5‘25. 
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BOOK time of an hour, fabrics raised with the toil of many years. 

V — ' The idea of the sun as bringing forth fich harvests iroin 
the earth in many lands, and passing from one* to the other 
with an imperturbable indiflPerence, may suggest the notion 
of a selfish sensuality which may run into broad burlesque. ‘ 
On these grounds we should expect to find a ludicrous side 
to the stories told of Zeus, Ileraldes and Hermes as re- 
presenting the sky, the sun, and the wind; but in each 
i;ase the humour, whether coarse or refined, was involved 
in the very trutlifuliiess of the conception, although this 
conception was worked out with an uncoiiscious fidelity 
which is indeed astonishing. The burlesque with which the 
adventures of Herakles may easily be invested, arose from 
no intention of disparaging the hero’s greatness; and we 
are scarcely justified in saying with Mr. Grote that ^ the 
Iiynmographer concludes the song to Hermes with frankness 
unusual in speaking of a god.’^ The Greek spolvo as tlio 
needs of his subject required him to speak ; and the sly 
humour which marks the theft of Heirnies in Pieria no more 
detracts from the dignity of Ilermcs, than the frolicsome 
and irregular ’^ exploits of Samson degraded the Jewish hero 
in the estimation of his countrymen. Even if the hymn- 
writer had failed to identify Hermes with the winds of 
heaven as confidently as, when he spoke of Selene watching 
over Endyrnion, lie must have felt that he was speaking 
really of the moon and the sun, this w^ould prove only that 
tlie original conception of the myth led him unconsciously to 
handle all his inatei’ials in strict accordance with tfie lead- 
ing idea. That the meaning of the myth of Hermes had 
not been so far forgotten, will perhaps be generally con- 
ceded. 

Hemes, " The idea of sound, which underlies all the incidents of the 

the. nics- Hciiiieric hymn, explains most of the attributes and iiiven- 

songor and j • 

the thief, tions ascribed to, Hermes. The soft music of the breeze 
would at. once make him the author of the harp or lyre. 

* Hence, while Herakles is a good- boasting, 
hmnonred glutton in the Alkestis of Hist. Greece, i. 82. 

Knripides, he becomes the Valiant Littlo ^Stanley, LecUires on the Jeivii^h 
Tailor of the Grernian story, who sue(?f eds Church. 
in all his exploits by sheer force of 
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As driving the cloAds across the blue fields of heaven, he 
would be the messenger of Apollon, and this office would 
soon be merged ifi that of the herald of Zeus and all the 
gods. As such again, he would be skilled in the use of 
words, and he would be employed in tasks where eloquence 
was needed. Tims he appears before Priam in the time of 
his anguish, noti in his divine character, but as one of the 
servants of Acliilleus, and, by the force of his words alone, 
persuades the old man to go and beg the body of Hektor.^ 
So too he wins tlie assent of Hades to the return of Perse- 
phone from the underworld.^ Hermes thus became asso- 
ciated with all that calls for wisdom, tact, and skill in the 
intercourse between man and man, and thus he is exhibited 
at once as a cunning thief, and as the presiding god of 
wealth.^ It is possible, however, or likely, that in later 
times, the functions of Hermes were largely multiplied by a 
confusion between words, the fruitful source of secondary 
myths. If such words as spfiT)vs(a and ep/ji7)vsvsiPy to interpret, 
are to be traced to the name Hermes, there are others, as 
Spfia, a prop, ep/naicss, heaps of stones, epfiari^eip, to ballast a 
ship, which clearly can have nothkig to do with it. Yet oh 
the strength of these words Hermes becomes a god of 
boundaries, the guardian of gymnasia, and lastly the pfitron 
of gymnastic games ; and his statues were thus placed at 
the entrance of the Agora."* The cause of this confusion 
M. Breal finds in the word spfilBiop or spfidSiop, commonly 


’ 7/. xxiv. 400. 

* Jfpn72 to Dhvtter^ 335. 

* ir\oMToWT7^s • 7raAi7ffa7r77Aoy. Orph. 
xxviii. Tho so eallod Orphic hymns, as 
we have seen, string together all tho 
epithets wliich the conceptions or iii- 
fereiicos of poets and mythographers 
had accumulated during a long series of 
ages. Among these the epithet Tris* 
megistos, the ‘ ter maximus Hermes ’ of 
Ausonius, has degenerated into the 
'supposed Saracenic idol Termagant. 
Grimm, il/. 137. 

* Hermes Agoraios. We are thus 
in’ought to the later developemeiits which 
connected him in some degree with 
traffic and merchandise. Of this notion 
not a trace can be found in the so-called 
Homeric Ifu/mi to Hermes, which must 
he regarded as of the first importance 


for Jill who wish to determine the 
character of the grxl : and it is, to say 
the least, extrcmiely difficult to discern 
even the germ of tliis idia in the llmd 
or Odyssey. The Ixitin god Mereiirius 
is, it is true*, simply a god of traffickiTS, 
(merx, mei*cari ) : but he possessed not 
a single attribute in common with the 
Hellenic H(?rnies; and the Fetiahi:^ 
persistently refused to admit tUeu* 
identity, in spite of the fashion whi(‘h 
attached the Greek myths to Latin 
deities with which they had nothing to 
do. The Hellenic Hermes is a harper, 
a thief, a guide, or a messenger — hut 
not a merchant. Whatever honours h'e 
may have apart from his inherent 
pow'ers of song and mischief are 
bestowed on him by Phoibos. 
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— . also mean a small prop or stay. This word sp/ia M. Breal 
connects with the Greek eipyo) and spi09; and the Latin 
arcere, erctum, may in the same way have led to the identifi- 
cation of the Latin Ercules or Herculus, the god of boun- 
daries, with the Greek Herakles. The word 'ipp^iov^ as 
denoting a god-sond or treasure-trove, may belong to either 
the one root or the other.' 

Homes Tlie office of Hermes connects him necessarily with many 
Charitos. and especially with those of Prometheus, 16, Paris, 

and Deukalion : but it is more noteworthy that ‘ as the 
Dawn in the Veda is brought by the bright Harits, so 
Hermes is called the leader of the Charites.’® His worship, 
we are told, was instituted first in Arkadia, and thence 
transferred to Athens.^ That it may have been so is possible, 
but in the absence of all historical evidence, we cannot affirm 
it as fact : and no argument can be based on traditions con- 
cerned with such names as Athens, Arkadia, Ortygia or 
Eleusis. If Hermes be the son of the twilight, or the first 
breeze of the morning, his worship would as certainly begin 
ill Arkadia (the glistening land), or at Athens (the home of 
the Dawn), and his first temple be built by Lykaon (the 
gleaming), as the worship of Phoibos would spring up in the 
brilliant Delos, or by the banks of the golden Xanthos in the 
far-off Lykia or land of light, whence Sarp6d6n came to the 
help of Hektor. The reasons have been already given,* 
ivhich seem to warrant the conclusion that historical infer- 
ences based on names which, although applied, afterwards to 
real cities or countries, come from the mythical cffoudland, 
can be likened only to castles built in the air, 

Hermes Tlie staff or rod wliicli Hermes received from Phoibos, and 
the heniid. connects this myth with the special emblem of Vishnu,® 

was regarded as denoting his heraldic office. It was, how- 
ever, always endowed with magic properties, and had the 
power even of raising the dead,® The fillets of this staff 

* Soe M. Hreal\s leUor on this subject, “ Hygin, 225, 

inserted in Prof. Max MaUers Levt. on < ,Seo book i. cli. x. 

stx'ond series, 474. » Soc pajre 113.’ 

Xapirwy, Max Miillcr, id. « Virg. Jin. iv* 242 
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gometimes gave pl4ce to serpents ; and iJie golden sandals, 
which in the Iliad and Odyssey bear him through the air 
more swiftly than the wind, were at length, probably from 
the needs of the sculptor and the painter, fitted with wings, 
and the Orphic hymn- writer salutes him accordingly as the 
god of the Aviiiged sandals.' In the legend of Medousa these 
’sandals bear Perseus away from the pursuit of the angry 
Gorgons into the Hyperborean gardens and thence to* the 
shores of Libya. 


Section III.— ORPIIEtTS. 

Of the myth of Orpheus it may also be said that it brings 
before us a being, in whom some attributes which belong to 
the light or the sun are blended with others which point as 
cleaidy to the wind. The charm of the harping of Hermes is 
fully admitted in the Homeric hymn, but its effect is simply 
the effect of exquisite music on those wdio have ears to hear 
and hearts to feel it. In the story of Orpheus the action 
becomes almost wholly mechanical. If his lyre has power 
over living beings, it has power also over stones, roclcs, and 
trees. What then is Orpheus? Is he, like Hermes, the 
child of the dawn, or is he the sun-god himself joined for 
a little while with a beautiful bride whom he is to recover 
only to lose her again ? There can be no doubt that this 
solar myth ha*s been bodily imported into the legend of 
Orpheus, even if it does not constitute its essence. The 
name of his )vife, Eurydike, is one of the many names wdneh 
denote the wide-spreading flush of the dawn ; and this fair 
being is stung by the serpent of night as she wanders close 
by the water which is fatal alike to Melusina and Undine, 
to the Lady of Geierstein and to the more ancient Bhekl or 
frog -sun. But if his Helen is thus stolen away by the dj^rk 
power, Orpheus must seek her as pertinaciously as the 
Achaians strive for the recovery of Helen or the Argonauts 
for that of the Golden Fleece. All night long he will wander 
through the regions of night, fearing no danger and daunted 
no obstacles, if only his eyes may rest once more on her 

» Hymn XXVIH 
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HOOK who was the delight of his life. At llast he comes to the 
- grim abode of the king of the dead, and at length obtains 
the boon that his wife may folloAV him "to the land of the 
living, on the one condition that he is not to look back until 
she has hiirly reached the earth. The promise is not kept; 
and when Orpheus, overcome by an irresistible yearning, 
turns round to gaze on the beautiful face of his bride, he 
sees Jier form vanish away like mist at the rising of the sun. 
This, at is obvious, is but another form of the myth which 
Is seen in the stories of Phoibos and Daphne, of Indra and 
DahaiiS;, of Arethousa and Alplieios ; and as such, it would 
be purely solar. But the legend as thus related is shorn of 
other features not less essential than these solar attributes. 
Orpheus is never without his harp. It is with this that he 
charms all things conscious or unconscious. With this he 
gathers togetlier the bright herds of Helios and all the beasts 
of tlie field. As he draws forth its sweet sounds, the trees, 
the rocks, the streams, all hasten to hear him, or to follow 
him as he moves onwards on his journey. Only when Eury- 
dik^ is dead, ai^e its delicious sounds silenced ; but when at 
tRe gJ\tes of the palace of Hades the three-headed hound 
Kerberos growls savagely at him, its soft tones charm away 
his fury, and the same spell subdues the heart of the 
rugged king himself. It is thus only that he wins the 
desire of his heart, and when Eurydik^ is torn from 
her the second time, the heavenly music is heard again 
no more. It is impossible to regard this part of the 
story as a solar myth, except on the supposition that 
Orpheus is but another form of Phoibos after he has' become 
possessed of the lyre of Hermes. But the truth is that the 
myth of the Hellenic Hermes is not more essentially con- 
nected with the idea of sound than is that of Orpheus toge- 
ther with the long series of myths based on the same notion 
which are found scattered over almost all the world. In the 
opinion of Professor Max Muller ^ Orpheus is the same woi»d 
as the Sanskrit Eibhu or Arbhu, which though it is best 
known as the name of the three Eibhus, was used in the 
Veda as an epithet of Indra, and a name for the Sun.’* 

* Chips, ^c, ii. 127. 
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Mr. Kelly, following Ur. Kuhn, secs in, the Eibhus the 
storm-winds which sweep trees and rocks in wild dance 
before them by the force of their magic song.^ But even if 
the Sansktit’ name can be applied only to the sun, this 
would only show that the name of Orpheus underwent in its 
journey to the west a modification similar to that of the 
■name Hermes. It must, however, bo noted that Orpheus 
acts only by means of his harp, which always rouses to pio- 
tion. The action of Hermes is twofold, and wlien he is 
going forth on his plundering expedition he lays aside his ' 
lyre, which he resumes only when he comes back to lie down 
like a child in his cradle. Hence the lyre of Hermes only 
charms and soothes. Its sweet tones conquer the angry 
sun-god, and lull to sleep the afl-seeing Argos of the hun- 
dred eyes, when Hermes seelcs to deliver 16 from his cease- 
less scrutiny. But among the Greek i)oets the idtnx wiiich 
would connect Orpheus with the sun was wholly lost. In 
Pindar he is sent indeed by Apollon to the gathering of the 
Argonauts, but this would point simj)ly to a phrase which 
spoke of tlie sun as sending or brin*ging the morning breeze : 
and with the poet he is simply the.harper and the lather of 
songs.*-* In itlschylos he leads everything after him by the 
gladness with wdiich his strain inspires them.^ In Euripides 
he is the harper who compels the rocks to follow him,^ >vhile 
in speaking of him as the originator of sacred mysteries the 
poet transfers td him the idea which represents Ilerrm^s as 
obtuining mysterious wisdom in the hidden caves of the 
Tliriai.^ In the so-called Orphic Argoiiantika the harper is 
the son df TJTagros and K-alliope, the latter name deiiot in^y 
simply the beauty of sound, even if the former he not a 
result of the onomatojpoeia which has produced such Greek 
words as svxVi 7005*, and Ho sooner does he call on 

the divine ship which the heroes had vainly tried to moye, 
than the Argo, charmed by the tones, glides gently into the 
sea.® The same tones wmke the voyagers ' in Lemnos from 
the sensuous spell which makes Odysseus dread the land of 

* Curiosities of Indo-European Folk- * Iphig. in Aid. 1213. 

lorcy 17. * Rhm. 943; Hymn to Hermes, 552. 

= Pi/tk. iv. 315. * Arymaut. 26‘i. 

* Again. 1630. 
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the Lotos-eaters.^ At the magic souna the Kyanean rocks 
^ pai-tecl asunder to make room for the speaking ship, and the 
Symplegades which had been dashed together ,ir» tlie fniy of 
ages remained stea-dfast for evermore.*^ But it is singular 
that when it becomes needful to stupify the dragon which 
guards the golden lleeco, the work is done not by the harp 
of Orpheus, but by the sleep-god Ilypnos himself, whom 
Orpheus summons to lull the Vritra to slumber.^ 

V The same irresistible spell belongs to the music of tlic 
Seirens, who are represented as meeting tlnnr doom, in om* 
legend, by means of Orpheus, in another, through Odysseus. 
Whether these beings repi'esent the Seirai, or belts of calms, 
which are so treacherous und fatal to mariners, or whether 
the name itself is found again in the Syrinx or pipe of the 
god Pan, and in the Latin susurrns,'* the whisper of the 
breeze, is a point of no great importain^e, so long as we note 
the f}ict that none who listened to their song could be with- 
hold from rushing under its influence to their own destruc- 
tion, In the story of the Odyssey, Odysseus breaks the spell 
hy filling his sailors’ cars Avith wax, while he has himself 
stoutly tied to the masf of his ship. In the Orphic myth 
the dhune harper counteracts their Avitchery by his oAvn strain, 
and the Seirens throw themselves into the sea and are 
changed into rocks according to the doom Avhich granted 
them life only until some one should sing more SAveetly ami 
2 ) 0 werf ally than they. 

Tills mysterious spell is the burden of a vast number of 
' stories, many of Avhich have been gathered teg'^ther by Mr. 
flaring Gould in his chapter on the Piper of Hameln, who, 
wroth at being cheated of his 2>i'oniised recompense for 
piping aAvay into the Weser the rats Avhich had 23lagned the 

‘ city,*'' returns to take an uidooked-for vengeaiico. No sooner 

• 

' Ar(jov(tut. 480. tsun-god in tlu* twnplcs whort* he wuh ^vor- 

2 y/>. 740. . «hipprd under this nurnc. Hut the st( try 

* Jh. .1008. aoconnted fi»r this l»y saying that tlu- 

* Tlic name is moro probably con- rnonse was endowed with tin.* gift 
neeted with the Latin Sihiniis.sp.e p. 318, prophecy, and wm.m therefore put by tiie 

* This tale at once carries u.s to the side of the deity wlio was possessed of 
Smintliian\vorship«)f Apollon. iSrnint:ho.s, the jirofound wisdom (jf Zeus hiMi>‘'^f' 
it is said, wa.s a Cretan wor<l for a Tliis in the opinion of WelchjT is a aieo' 
mouse, and certain itisthata mon.s«‘ was inversion, wdiich assigned to the 
placed at the foot of the statues of the an attriLaile which had belonged ex- 
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is a. note of liis miisic heard than there is throughout the chap. 
town a sound of pattering feet. . 

* All tht?. little boys and pris 

With posy oho(‘ks and fl axen curls 
And sintrkiing eyes and teeth like pearls 
Tripping, skipping, ran nn^rrily after 
The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 

The nmsiciaii ‘goes before'tliom to a bill rising above tlie 
Weser, and as they follow biiu into a cavern^ tbe door iil tbo 
mountain- side sliuts last, and tbeir bappy voices are beard, 
no more. According to one version none were saved b\it a. 
lame boy, who remained sad and cbeerle.ss beciiiisc be could 
not see tbe beautiful land to wbiftli tbo piper bad said that 
be Avas leading tbem— a land • 


Wh(‘re waters gnslit'd and fruit trees grew, 

Aiul flowers put fnlli a fairer hue, 

And everyth iiig was .strange an<l iH'W, 

And sparrows were brighli*r than peacocks lievc, 
And their dogs outran our fallow deer, 

And honey bees had lost their stings, 

And horses were born with eagles’ wings.’ 


Tbe temptation to follow Mr. Gould tbrongli bis series of 
tales is iiliiiost as powerful as tbo spell of tlje piper biinsetf. 
We may yield to it only so far as wc must do so to prove tbe 
svide range of tbese stories in tbe Nortb, tbe E;ist, and tbo 
West. At lirjindenburg tbe plague from wbieb tbe })ipor 
tlelivers tbe people is a host of ants, aa’Iioiii be ebarms into 
the water. Tbe promised payment is Jiot made, and wlien 
lie came again, all tbe pigs followed bim int(.> tbe lake — a 
toucli borrj^vLod probably from tbe narrative of tbo miracb^ at 
tbidara. In tins mytb tbero is a triple series of incidents, 
bailing to receive bis recompense tbo second year for sweep- 
iug away a cloud of crickets, tbe piper takes away all tlunr 
sliips. In tbe third year all tbe cbildreii vanisb as from 
Ilanieln, tbe unpaid toil of tbe piper having been this tinie 
expended in driving away a legion of rats. 

clnsivoly to the god near whom it was churclie.s to fall on their knees and j^ray 

placed; accordingly he refers the myth Ood. to destroy the mice. (Truv/iisihf! 

wiljiogt hcsitat;ion to Apollon as tho (iottrrlehrc^ i. tS‘2. 

deliverer from tlioso plagues of mice ‘ These linos are f|noted from Mr. 

■'vhieh have been dre;idi*d or hatijd as a l>n)wning by Mr. (lonld, who does not 

terrible scourge, and which even now mention the poet’s name. 

draw German peasants in crowds to the 
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BOOK The idea of music as charming away souls from earth is 

s Ifl . common to all these legends, and this notion is brought out 

Tho Erl- more fully not only in Gothe’s ballad of the .E.vlking, who 
charms the child to death in his father’s arms, but also, in 
Mr. Gould’s opinion, in superstitions still prevalent among 
certain classes of people in. this country, who believe that 
the dying hear tho sound of sweet music discoursing to them 
of fhe happy land far away.' 

Tho Jow * The idea of the shrnbs and trees as moved by the harping 
I'iiorjjs Orpheus has run out into strange forms. In some myths, 

the nmsician who compels all to dance at his wiU is endowed 
■with the thievish ways of 4Iermes, although those again are 
attributed to an honest sorvant who at the end of three 
years receives three farthings as his recompense. In the 
Gorman story of the Jgav among the Thorns the servant gwes 
these farthings to a dwarf Avho grants Iiirn three wishes in 
retTirn. The first two wishes are, of course, for a AATiapon 
tliat shall strike down all it aims at, and a fiddle that shall 
make every one dance, while by the third he obtains the 
power of forcing every one to comply with any request that 
he may make. From this point the story turns more on 
the Homeric than on the Orphic myth. Strangely enough, 
Phoihos is here metamorphosed into the Jew, who is robbed 
not of cows hut of a bird, and made to dance until his clothes 
are all torn to shreds. The appeal to a judge and the trial, 
Avith tho shifty excuses, the dismissal of the plea, and the 
sentence, folloAv in their due order. But just as Hermes 
delwers himself by waking the SAveet music of V'’sjyre Avhen 
riioibos on discovering the skins of the slaughtered cattle is 
about to slay him, so the servant at the gallows makes his 
request to be alloAA^ed to play one more tune, when judge, 
•hangman, accuser, and spectators, all join in the magic 
ddnco. Another modem turn is given to the legend when 
the JcAV is made to confess that lie had stolen the money 
Avhich he ga.vo the honest servant, and is himself hanged in 
the servant’s stead.* 

* Myths, scH'oiid series, 160 . witch dance agains]:. her will to a 

* This marvellous piper rea])pears in l ewitched tune, and of tho A^aliaiit 
Grimm’s stories of tho Wonderful Tailor who thus conquers the Bear as 
Musician, of Eoland who makes the Orpheus masters Kerberos. 
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In a less developid form this story is* the same as the CTTAP. 
legend of Arion, who, though supposed to be a friend of the . _ ^ 

Corinthian .tj;rant Pbriandros, is still represented as a son of Tlio story 
Poseidon. In this case the musician’s harp fails to win his 
life at the hands of the men who grudge him liis wealth, but 
his wish seems to carry with it a power wliicli they are not 
able to resist, wdiile his pla»ying brings to the side of tlie 
ship a dolphin who bears Arion on his back to Corinth. • In 
the trial wdiich follows, the tables are^ turned on the sailors 
much as they are on the Jew in the German story, a.iid * 

Arion recovers his harp wdiich wnis to play an important 
part in many anotln^r Aryan ni3"th. 

The German form of the inyth^Mr. Gonld has traced into liu'lumit'd 
Iceland, where Sigurd’s harp in the hands of Bosi makes 
chairs a,nd tables, king and courtiers, leap and reel, until all 
fall down from sbecr wa?aidness and Bosi makes off with his 
bride who w^as about to be given to some one else. The 
born of Oboron in ilie romance of Hnon of Bordeaux Ijus 
the same poAvers, wdiile it further becomes, like the Sangrcal, 
a test of good and evil, for only those of blameless character 
dance when its strains arc heard. Still more maryollous 
are the properties of the lyre of Glenkundie : 

JIoM liarpit, a fish out o’ saut water, 

Or water out o’ a slaiic, 

Or milk out o’ a maiden’s breast 
* Tliat bairn had never nane.^ 

The instrument reappears in the pipe of the Irish Maurice Tiu^ iiarp 
Cotjnor,,.jArJ^ could waken the dead as well as stir the 
living ; but Manrice is himself enticed by a mermaid, and 
vanishes with her beneath the waters. It is seen again 
in the magic lyre which the gliost of Zorayhayda gives to 
the Rose of the Alliambra in the charming legend related by 
Washington Irving, and wrhich rouses the mad Philip ,/V, 
from his would-be coffin to a sudden outburst of martial 
vehemence. In Sclavonic stories the harp exhibits only the 
lulling qualities of tbe lyre of Hermes, and in this Mr. Gould 
perceives the deadening influence of the autumn winds 

* Jamieson’s Scottish Lalhids, i. 98; Price, Tatrod. to War ton's llisi, En<j. 

I*octry^ Ixiv. 
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wliich cliill all ve<^etation into the sleep^of winter, until tlie 
sun comes back to rouse it from slumber in the spring*. It 
comes before us again in the story of Jack the^ Giant-killer, 
in which the Giant, who in the unchristianised myth was 
W uotan himself, j^ossessed an inchanting harp, bags ot gold 
and diamonds, and a hen which daily laid a golden egg. 
‘ The liarp,’ says Mr. Gould, ‘ is* the wind, the bags are th(* 
clouds dropping the sparkling rain, and the golden egg, laid 
.every morning by the rod hen, is the dawn-produced Sun.’’ 
This magic lyre is further found where perhaps Ave should 
little look for it, in the grotesque myths of the Quiches of 
Guatemala. It is seen in its full might in the song of the 
Finnish Wiiinambinen, and in tlio wonderful eflects j)ro- 
duced hy the chanting of the sons of KalcAV on the woods, 
which burst instantly into HoAvers and fruit, before the song 
is ended. The close parallelism between the myth of 
Wainambinen and the legends of TIennes and Orpheus can- 
not be better given than in the words of Mr. Gould. 

‘Wainambinen went to a watcrlall and killed a pike 
\yhich swam below it. Of the bones of this fish he con- 
structed a harp, just as Hermes made his lyre of the tor- 
toiseshell. But he dropped this instrument into the sea, 
and thus it fell into the power of the sea-gods, which 
accounts for the music of the ocean on the bea(di. The 
hero then made another from the forest w(^od, and with it 
descended to Pohjola, the realm of darkness, in quest of the 
mystic Sainpo, just as in the classic myth Orpheus went 
down to Hades to bring thence Eiirydice. in the 

realm of gloom perpetual, the Finn demigod struck his 
kaiitele and sent all the inhabitants of Pohjola to sleep, as 
Hermes when about to steal 16 made the eyes of Argus close 
at the sound of his lyre. Tlieii he ran off with the Sampo, 
and had nearly got it to the land of light when the dwellers 
in Pohjola awoke, and pursued and fought him for the 
ravished treasure which, in the struggle, fell into the sea. 
and was lost; again reminding us of the classic tale of 
Orpheus.’^ 

Wuotan again in the Teutonic mythology is Galdner the 
> Curious Myth^, ii. 160, * Ib. ii. 177. 
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singer : find in tliej Gndrnnlied the time which it would CHAP, 
take one to ride a thousand miles passed in a moment while V 
aiiY one listened to the singing of Hjarrandi. The christian- 
ised form of this myth, as the Legend of the Monk and the 
Bird, is well known to the readers of Longfelhvw and Arch- 
bishop Trench, and is noteworthy chiefly as inverting the 
pa it s, and making* the bird cjiiarm the wearied and doubting 
mail. 

Still more remarkable is the connexion of this n\ystic Tlic Sibyl, 
harp in the legend of (hinadhya with a myth which repro- 
duces that of the Sibylline books offered in diminished 
(juantities, but always at the saim; price, to the E()man king 
Tarquin. In the Eashnai tale the part of Tarquin is played 
by King Satavaliaaia to whom Gunadhya sends a poem of 
seven liundred thousand slokas written in his own blood. 

This poem the king rejects as being written in the Pisricha 
dialect. Gunadhya then burns a portion of the poem on the 
top of a mountain, but while it is being consumed, his song 
brings togotlier all the beasts of the forest who weep for joy 
at the beauty of his tale. The kin*g falls ill, and is told that 
lie mnat eat game : but none is to*be had, for all the ^benslJS 
are listening to Gunadhya. On hearing this news, the king 
hastens to the spot and buys the poem, or rather the 
seventh portion which now alone remained of the whole.* 

It is scarcely necessary to add that in this tale, as in that of 
Wiiiniimiiineu, we have two stories which must he traced to 
a common source wdth the myths of Hermes, Orpheus, and 
tlie Sibyl,— iji other words, to a story, the framework of 
which had been put together before the separation of the 
Aryan tribes.^ 


Section IY. — PAN. 

The lyre of Oi’idieus and the harp of Hermes are but The song 
other forms of the reed pipe of Pan. Of the real meaning . 
of this name the Western poets w^ere utterly unconscious, the roeds. 
In the Homeric Hymn he is said to be so called because all 
the gods were cheered by his music.'"* Still through all the 

' Katha Srint Saqara, i. 8; Gould, * See toI. i. p. 121, ot seq. 

Curious ii. 172. ^ Hymn to Van, 47. 
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grotesque and nncouth details of the myth, which tell us of 
his goat’s feet and horns, his noisy laughter and capricious 
action, the idea of wind is pre-eminent. It is the" notion not 
so much of the soft and lulling strains of Hermes in his 
gentler mood, or of the irresistible power of the harp of 
Oi'pheus, as of the purifying breezes which blow gently or- 
strong, for a long or a little while, waking the echoes now 
here now there, in defiance of all plan or system, and with a 
. waiitbnness which baffles all human powers of calculation. 
To this idea the Homeric hymn adheres -with a singular 
fidelity, as it tells us how he wandei’s sometimes on the 
mountain sumniits, sometimes plunging into tlie thickets of 
the glen, sometimes by thfe stream side or up tlio towering 
crags, or singing among the reeds at eventide. So swift is 
his pace that the birds of the air cannot pass him by. With 
him pliiy the -water-maidens, and the patter of the nymphs’ 
feet is heard as they join in his song by the side of the dark 
fountain.^ Like Hermes again and Sarameya, ho is the 
child of tlie dawn and the morning, and it is his wont to lie 
down at noontide in a slumber from which he takes it ill if 
he be rudely roused.^ Of his parentage we have many stories, 
but the same notion underlies them all. Sometimes, as in 
the Homeric Hymn, he is the sou of Hermes and of the 
nymph Dryops, sometimes of Hermes’ and Penelope, some- 
times of Penelope and Odyssens ; but Pentfiopc is the bride 
of the toiling sun, who is parted from her whether at morning 
or eventide, and to be her son is to be the child of Sarauui. 
Nor is the idea changed if he be spoken of son of 

licaven and earth (Ouranos and Gaia), or of air and water 
(Aither and a Ifereid). 

Pan then is strictly the purifying breeze, the Sanskrit 
Tpavaua,^ a name which reappears in the Latin Favoniua, 
and perhaps also in Paunus ; and his real character, as the 
god of the gentler winds, is brought out most prominently 
in the story of his love for Pitys, and of the jealousy of the 
blustering Boreas, who hurled the maiden from a rock and 
changed her into a pine-tree. The myth explains itself. 
In Professor Max Miiller’s words, ‘ We need but walk with 

* to rmtf 7-20. * Theok. vii. 107. * Max Muller, O/iijps, ii. 
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our eyes open alon^ the cliffs of Bournemouth to see the 
meaning of that legend,’ — the tale of Pitys, ‘ the pine-tree 
wooed by Pan, the gentle wind, and struck down by jealous 
Boreas, the north wind.’ Of Boreas himself Ave need say 
but little. His true character was as little forgotten as that 
of Selene, and thus the name remained comparatively barren. 
The Athenian was scarcely •speaking in mythical language 
when he said that Boreas had aided the Athenians by scat- 
tering the fleets of Xerxes. The phrases were aliuost as 
transparent which spoke of him as a son of Astraios and 
Eos, the star-god and the dawn, or as carrying off Oreitliyia, 
the daughter of Erechtheus, the king of tlie dawn-city. 
Another myth made Pan the bvcr of the nymph Syrinx ; 
but this is but a slight veil thrown over the phrase which 
spoke of the wind playing on its pipe of reeds by the river’s 
bank ; and the tale which related how Syrijix, ilying from 
Pan, like Daphne from Phoibos, was changed into a reed, is 
but another form of the story which made Pan the lover of 
the nymph Echo, just as the unrequited love of Echo for 
Na.rkissos is but the complement of the unrequited love of 
Selene for Endymion. * • 


Section V.— AMPIliON AKD ZETIIOS. 

The same pOAver of the wind which is signified by the 
harp of Orpheus is seen in the story of Amphion, a boin 
localised in ^the traditions of Thebes. But Arnpliion is a 
twin-brotiK;r*of Zethos, and the tAvo sire, in the Avords of 
Euripides, simply the Dioskouroi, riding on Avhito horses, 
and thus fall into the ranks of the correlative deities of 
Hindu and Greek mythology. But the myth runs into 
many other legends, the fortunes of their mother Antio].Te 
differing but little from those of Auge, Tjro, Evadiie,' or 
Kor6nis. The tale is told in many versions. One of these 
calls her a daughter of Xykteus, the brother of Lykos, 
another speaks of Lykos as her husband ; but this is only 
saying that Artemis Hekate may be regarded as either the 
child of the darkness or the bride of the light. A third 
version makes her a daughter of the river Asopqs, a parent- 
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age wliicli shows ‘her affinity with Atl eu^, Aiihrodite, and 
all othei’ deities of the light and the dawn. Her children, 
like Oidipons, Tdlephos and many others, are exposed on 
their birth, and like them found and brought up by shep- 
herds, among 'whom Antiope herself is said to have long 
remained a captive, like Danae in the house of Polydektes. 
We have now the same distinction of office or employment 
which marks the other twin brothers of Greek myths. Zethos 
tends the flocks, while Amphion receives from Hermes 
a harp which makes the stones not merely move but fix 
tli<miselv(is in their proper jdaces as he builds the walls of 
TJiebes. Tlie sequel of the history of Antiop(3 exhibits, 
like the myths of Tyro, Ind, and other legends, the jealous 
second wife or step-mother, who is slain by Amphion and 
Zethos, as Siderd is killed by Pelias and Neloiis. Amphion 
himself becomes the husband of Niobe, the mother who pre- 
sumes to compare her children with tlie offspring of Zeus 
and Letd. 

Zothos In one tradition Zethos, the brother Amphion, is the hus- 
Prokne. Prokne, the daughter of the Athenian Pandion ; and 

in tliis version the story ran that slie killed her own child 
by mistake, Avhen through envy of her fertility she proposed 
to slay the eldest son of her sister-in-law Niobe.^ But in its 
more complete form the myth makes her a wife of Tereus, 
who is king either of tlie hill-country (Thrace) or of the 
Megarian Pegai. When her son Itys was born, Tereus cut 
out his wife’s tongue and hid her away Avitli her babe, and 
then married her sister Philomela, whom lui 
saying that Prokiie was dead. When the sisters discovered 
his guilt, Prokne killed her own child Itys, and served up 
his flesh as a meal for Tereus. Tereus in his turn, learning 
\yhat had been done, pursues the sisters as they fly from him, 
and he has almost seized them 'when they pray that they 
may be changed into birds. Tereus thus became a hoopoe, 
Prokne a swallow, and Philomela a nightingale.^ Hence it 
is that as the spring comes round, the bride mourns for her 
lost child with an inconsolable sorrow, as in the Megarian 

* Pwllor, Gr. Myth. li. 141. of tho sisters, and made Pi'okne 

* Another version reversed the doom nightingale and Philomela the swallow. 
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legend tlie living Pijokne wept herself to* death, like Niobo 
iimirning for her sons and danghtors. The story is easily 
taken to pieees. The transformation is the result of tlie 
same process which turned Lykfion into a wolf, and Kallisto 
into a bear ; and as Pliilomola was a name for the nightin- 
.gale, so the danghtcr of Pandion is said to have been 
clianged into that bird. With the nightingale as a bird 
of spring the swallow is closely associated, and this fitting 
transformation was at once siiggeste^d for Prokne. But it 
becomes at the least possible that in its earlier shape the 
inyth may have known only one wife of Tereus, who might 
be called either Prokne or Philomela. Of those two mimes 
Prokue is apparently only aiiothyr form of Prok'ris, wlio is 
also the daughter of an Athenian king ; and thus the legend 
seems to explain itself, for us in Tantalos and Lykaon we 
have the sviii scorching up and destroying his children, so 
here the dew is represented as offering the limbs of her 
iriurdered child to lior husband, the sun, as he dries up the 
dewdrops. The myth is thus only another version of the 
tale of Kephalos or Prokris. The name Philomela, again, 
luay denote one who loves the • flocks, or one who loves 
apples ; but we have already seen how the sheep or flocks 
of Helios becomes the apples of the llesperides, and thus 
Philomela is rcallj" the lover of the golden-tinted clouds, 
which greet th,e rising sun, and the name might well be 
given to either tlie dawn or the dew. 

The mournful or dirge-like sound of the wind is signi- 
fied by Boiotian tradition, which related liow the 

matrons and maidens mourned for Linos a,t the feast which 
was called Amis because Linos had grown up among the 
lambs, — in other words, the dirge-like breeze had sprung up 
while the heaven was flecked with the fleecy clouds whicl^^ 
in the German popular stories, lured the rivals of Bummliiig 
to their destruction in the wMers. The myth that Linos 
was torn to pieces by dogs points to the raging storm wliicli 
may follow the morning breeze. Between these two in force 
would come Zephyros, the strong wind from the evening- 
land, the son of Astraios the starry heaven, and of Eds who 
closes, as she had begun, the day. The wife of Zephyros is 
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the Harpyia Poda'rge, the white-footed f wind, Notos Arges- 
tes, who drives before her the snowy vapours, and who is 
the mother of Xanthos and Balios, the 5mmor]bal horses of 
Acliilleus. But as the clouds seem to fly before Podargfi or 
Zephyros, so the phenomenon of clouds coming up seeming- 
ly against the wind is indicated in the myth of the wind. 
Kaikia,s, a name which seems to» throw light on the story of 
Hertulos and Cacus. 


Sectio.v VI.-~-AI0L0S AND ARES. 

In the Odyssey ^ all the> winds are placed by Zeus under 
the charge of Aiolos, who luis the power of rousing or stilling 
them at his will. But beyond this fact the poem has no- 
thing more to say of him than that he was the father of six 
sons and six daugliters, and tliat lie dwelt in an island which 
bore his name. With the mythology which grew up around 
the persons of his supposed descendants wo are not here con- 
cerned. As a local or a tribal name, it has as much and jis 
little value as that of Hellen, Ion, or Acliaios. In itself 
the woixl is connected apparently with the names Aia and 
Aietes, and may denote the changefal and restless sky from 
which the winds are born. But the ingenuity of later my- 
tliographers was exercised in arranging or reconciling the 
pedigrees of the several children assigned, to Aiolos, and 
their efforts >vero rewarded by complications which were 
relieved of intolerable weariness only by the mythical in- 
terest attaching to some of the many names tlw;g?:ouped in 
a •more or less arbitraiy connexion. W ith them this asso- 
ciation was valuable, chiefly a,s accounting for the historical 
distribution of certain Hellenic clans; and this supposed 
tact has been imported into the controversy respecting the 
date and composition of our Homeric poems, by some critics 
who hold that IXomer was essentially an Aiolic poet, who 
wished to glorify his tribesmen over all the other members 
of the Hellenic race. It may be enough to say that there 
is no trace of such a feeling in either our Iliad or our 
Odyssey, which simply speak of Aiolos as a son of Hippotes 
and the steward of the winds of heaven. 
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But Hermes, Orjjheus, Ampliion, and •Pan, are not the OITM^ 
only concei)tions of tlie effects of air in motion to be found ^ 
in Greek mytholog'y. The Vedic Ma,ruts are the winds, not 'I’ho 
as alteniately soothing and furious, like the capricious action 
of Hermes, not as constraining everything to do their magic 
bidding, like the harping of Ori)heus and Ampliion, nor yet 
as discoursing their plaintive iiinsic among the reeds, like 
the pipe of Pan ; but simply in their force as the giiiidci’s or 
crushers of everjd^hing that comes ^ in their way. .These 
crushers are found in more than one set of mytliical beings* 
ill Greek legends. They are the Moliones, or mill-men, or 
the Aktoridai, the pounders of gmin, who have one body but 
two heads, four hands, and four ^eet, — who first undertake to 
aid Heraliles in his struggle with Augeias, and then turning 
against the hero are slain by him near Kleonai. These 
representatives of Thor Miblnir we see also in the Aloadai,* 
the sons of Ipliimedousa, whose love for Poseidon led her to 
roam along the sea-shore, pouring the salt water over her 
body. The myth is transparent enough. They are as 
mighty in their infiincy as Hermes. When they are nine 
years old, their bodies are nine cubits in breadth and,twenfy- 
seven in height — a rude yet not inapt image of the stormy 
wind heaping up in a few hours its vast masses of angry 
vapour. It was inevitable that the phenomena of storm 
should suggest their warfare with the gods, and that one 
version should represemt them as successful, the otlier as 
vanquished. The storm-clouds scattered by the sun in his 
might 'ihe Aloadai when defeated by Phoibos before 
their beards begin to be seen, in other words, before Hie 

* The identity of the names Aloadai, analogies of ju<J(rxos and (Jo-xoj. a tender 
and Moliones must be determined by shoot or branch, fa for /uia in Homer, the 
the answer to be given to the question, Latin mola, and the Greek ov\ai, meal, 
whether a\m), a threshing-floor, can be rnlding that ‘instead of our very w^nl 
tj’ficed back to the root which indu- aMvpov, wliealen Hour, another ^form, 
bitably yields Molione, /auAi?, the Latin fidKevpov, is mentioniM.l i»y Helladius.’ — 
wo/rt, our mill and mml. Tliere is no . JjCcI. Lamj. second s(-ries, 323. The 
proof that certain words may in Greek same, change is seeji in as correspond- 
assume an initial ju which is merely iiig to the numeral ei'. 
euphonic: but there is abundant evi- The idea ot the storm as crushing and 
dence that Greek words, which origin- pounding is seen in molnija, a name for 
ally begun with ju. occasionally drop it. lightning among the Slavonic tribes, 

This, Professor Max Miiller admits, is and in Miinja, the sister of Grom, the 
a violent change, and it won Id seem pliy- thundorer, in Serbian songs. Max 
sicaliy unnecessary ; but he adduces the Muller, ih, 322, 
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EOOK expanding vapours have time to spread themselves over tlio 

. — > sky. The same clouds in their triumph are the Aloadai 

when they bind Ares and keex) him for months, in cliains, as 
the gigantic ranges of vapours may be seen sometimes keep- 
ing an almost motionless guard around the heaven, while 
the wind seems to chafe beneath, as in a prison from whicli. 
it cannot get forth. The piling of the cumuli clouds in the 
skies is the heaping up of Ossa on Olyrnpos and of Pelion on 
^ Ossa 'to scale the heavens, while their threat to make the sea 
dry land and the dry land sea is the savage fury of the storm 
when the earth and the air seem mingled in inextricablo 
confusion. The daring of the giants goes even fiirtlier. 
Ephialtes, like Ixion, seeks* to win Here while Otos follows 
Artemis, who, in the form of a stag, so runs between the 
brothers that they, aiming at her at the same time, kill 
ea.ch other, as the thunderclouds perish from their owji 
discharges.^ 

Ares and Ares, the god imprisoned by the Aloadai, whose name lie 
Atlioiu*. represents like thpm the storm- wind raging through 

the sky. As the idea of calm yet keen intellect is inse- 
parahlc from Athene, so the character of Ares exliibits simply 
a blind force without foresight or judgmejit, and not uii- 
frequently illustrates the poet’s phrastj that strength without 
counsel insures only its own destnietion. Hence Ares and 
Athene are open enemies. The pure dawn c?,n have uotliing 
iji common with the cloud-laden and wind-oppressed atrno-' 
sphere.- Ho is then in no sense a god of war, unless war is 
taken as mere quarrelling and slanghtering foi«4k«wn sake?. 
Of the merits of contending parties he has neither knowledge 
nor care. Wliere the carcases are likely to lie thickest, 
thither like a vulture will he go ; and thus he becomes pre- 
omiiiently fickle and treaclierous,^ the object of hatred and 
dis^fust to all the gods, except when, as in the lay of Demo- 
dokos, he is loved by Aphrodite. But this legend implies that 

^ * Otos anrl Epliiallcs, llie wind Arcs ami tlio MaruU cliseo\Tml tin? 
and tlm hiirricauis’ i. e. tho laapor. personification of the sky as excited hj 
Max .Muller, lAct. on Lang, second slonn.’ At.Iieiie tlieii, according 

Preller. ‘als (idftin dcr reinen Luft v.ud 
* Professor Max Miiller remarks, ih. des iEtlicrs die naturliciie Eeindiii 
32o, tlint ‘In Arcs, Prtdler, M'ithoiit any Arcs Mi/th. 202. 

thought of the relationship between “ liiXkowp6(Ta\Kos. 
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the god lias laid asi^jle his fury, and so is* entrapped in tlio 
coils cast round him by Heplniistos, an episode \vliicli merely 
repeats lii^ imprisdnineiit by the Aloadai. Like these, his 
body is of enormous size, and his roar, like the roar of a hur- 
ricane, is louder than the shouting of ten thousand men. But 
in spite of his strength, his life is little more than a series of 
disasters, for the, storm- wind must soon be conquered by the 
powers of the bright heaven. Hence he is defeated by 
Herakles Avhen he seeks to defend hjs son Kyknos against 
that hero, and wounded by Dioinedes, who lights under the 
protection of Athtme. In the myth of Adonis he is the boar 
who smites the darling of Aphroilite, of whom he is jealous, 
as the storm- winds of autumn grudge to the dawn the liglit 
of the beautiful summer.^ 

* WluMi Uorodolos sijivs fhiit Aiv 8 'vv.MS tJiia Ifollonic iianu*, no oiio wiil iiow' 
worsliip])!;’'! Ijy iSi'.ytliiaii triN's under innintniii; and tlio judgnieiin of Mero- 
llie form of a .svvorcl, to which even dotoa on a eoniparisvoi of atlrihntry 
human sicrifices W(*rc offered, wo have W'oiild not he altoj.jetln r triislvworlhv. 
to rroeivo hifs ytatcinciit witli as iniicli Tlu? so-called Kuyptiaii Arcs has inucli 
caulion as the account. j*i cm by him of more of the f«^•ll ures of Dionysos. "I lio 
the Ares worshi]>ped hy tlio Ejiyptians, Scythian sword belongs to iiiiotlier set 
That t,ho doitie.s were W’ot'shipped under of ideas. See oil, ii. sect, xii. 
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THE WATERS. 

Suction I.— THE I)W.KLLERS IN THE SEA. 

Between Proteus, the child of Poseidon, and Nereiis, the 
son of Pontos, there is little distinction beyond that of name. 
Both dwell in the waters, and although the name of the 
latter points more especially to the sea as his abode, yet the 
power wliicli, according to Apollodoros, he possesses of 
changing his form at will indicates his affinity to the cloud 
deities, unless it be taken as referring to the changing face 
of the ocean with its tossed and twisting waves. It must, 
however, be noted that, hir from giving him this power, the 
Ilesiodic Tlieogony seems to exclude it by denying to him 
the capricious fickleness of Proteus. He is called the old 
man, we are here told, because he is truthful and cannot lie, 
becanse he is trustworthy and kindly, because he forgets not 
law but knows all good counsels and just words — a singular 
contrast to the being who will yield only to*' the argument of 
force. Like Proteus, he is gifted with mysterious wisdom, 
and his advice guides Herakles in the search .for the apples 
(pr flocks) of the Hesperides. His wife DonsTs'hiaturally 
the mother of a goodly offspring, fifty in number, like the 
children of Danaos, Aigyptos, Thestios, and Asterodia ; but 
the ingenuity of later inythographers was scarcely equal to 
"the task of inventing for all of them names of decent 
mj’^thical semblance. Some few, as Amphitrite and Galateia, 
are genuine nahies for dwellers in the waters ; but most of 
them, as Dynainene, Pherousa, Proto, Kymodoke, Nesaia, 
Aktaia, are mere epithets denoting their power and strength, 
their office or their abode. Of Pontos himself, the father 
of Nercus, there is even less to be said. In the Hesiodic 
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Theogony lie is a son of Gaia alone, as •Tyi)li6eiis springs 
only from Here and! Athene has no mother. In the Iliad 
and Odyssey, Pontc« is a mere name for the sea ; and the 
phrases ttovtos aXos ttoXltjs and OaXacraa ttoptov show that 
the i)oets were not altogether unconscious of its meaning 
and of its affinity with their word ttutos, a path. It is 
therefore a naimj applied tg the sea by a peoi)le who, till 
they had seen the great water, had used it only of roadways 
on land. In the myth of Thaumas, the son of Pontos and 
the father of Iris and the Harpyiai, we are again carried 
back to the phenomena of the heavens ; the latter being the 
greedy storm-clouds stretching ovt their crooked claws for 
their prey, the former the rainbow joining the heavens and 
the earth with its path of light. 

Another son of Poseidon, whose home is also in the waters, 
is the Boiotian Glaiikos, the builder of the divine ship Argo 
and its helmsman. After the fight of lason with the 
Tyrrhenians, Glaukos sinks into the sea, and thenceforth 
is endowed with many of the attributes of Nereus. Like 
kirn, he is continually roaming, and yearly he visits all the 
coasts and islands of Hellas ; like him, he is full of wisdom, 
and his words may be implicitly trusted. 

The domain in which these deities dwell is thickly peoi)led. 
Their subjects and companions are the nymphs, whose name, 
as denoting simply water, belongs of riglit to no beings who 
live on dry land, or in caves or trees.' The classification of 
the nymphs as Oreads, Dryads, or others, is therefore in 
strictness an ipipossible one ; and the word Naiad, nsually 
confined to the nymidis of the fresh waters, is as general a 
teiin as the name Nymph itself. Nor is there any reason 
beyond that of mere usage why the Nereides should not be 
called Naiads as well as Nymidis. But the tendency was to , 
multiply classes : and seldom perhaps has the imagination 
ef man been exercised on a more beautiful or harmless 
subject than the nature and tasks of these beautiful beings 
who comfort Prometheus in Lis awful agony and with Thetis 
cheer Achilleus when his heart is riven with grief for his 

* answers precisely to the lymphaticus corresponds to the Greek 

Latin lympha, and thus the Latin pufuf>6\'nTrTQs. 
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friend Patroklos. * For the most part, indeed, they remain 
mere names ; but their radiant forms Lre needed to fill up 
the background of those magnificent scenes in which the 
career of the short-lived and suffering sun is brought to a 
close. And beyond this, they answered a good purpose by 
filling the whole earth with a joyous and in^ifailing life. If 
it be said that to the Greek this earth wa§ his mother, and 
that he cared not to rise above it, yet it was better that his 

^ thoughts should be where they were, than that he should 
make vain profession of a higher faith at the cost of 
peopling whole worlds with beings malignant as they were 
powerful. The effect of Christian teaching would necessarily 
invest the Hellenic nymphs with some portion of this malig- 
nity, and as they would still be objects of worship to the 
unconveited, that worship would become constantly more 
and more superstitious ; and superstition, although its nature 
remains unchanged, is stripped of half its horrors when its 
objects are beings whose nature is wholly genial. This 
comparatively wholesome influence the idea of nymphs 
inhabiting every portion of the world exercised on the 
Hellenic mind. Each fountain and lake, each river and 
marsh, each well, tree, hill, and vale had its giuardian, 
whose presence was a blessing, not a curse. As dwelling in 
the deep running waters, the nymphs who in name answer 
precisely to the Vedic Apsaras, or movers in the waters, 
have in some measure the wusdom of Nereus, Glaukos, and 
of Proteus ; hence the soothsayer, as he uttered the oracles 
of the god, was sometimes said to be filled wj^i their spirit. 
They guarded the flocks and fostered the sacrediiess of 
home, while on the sick they exercised the beneficent art 
and skill of Asklepios. 

. These kindly beings must, however, be distinguished from 
the Swan-maidens and other creatures of Aryan mythology, 
whose nature is^ more akin to the clouds and vapours. The 
lakes on which these maidens are seen to swim are the blue 
seas of heaven, in which may be seen beautiful or repulsive 
forms, the daughters of Phorkys, Girgons, Harpies, Kentaurs, 
Titans, Graiai, Phaiakians, Nor can it be said that Thetis, 
though called a Nereid, is in aU points like the companions 
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among whom she dwells. She lives, indeed, in the sea; CHAP, 
but she has been brought up by Her^ the queen of the high ^ 

heaven, and like the Telchines and KourStes, like Proteus 
and Glaukos, she can change her form at will, and Peleus 
obtains her as his bride only when he has treated her as 
Aristaios treats the guardian of the ocean herds. She 
belongs thus pairtly to the §ea, and in part to the upper air, 
and thus the story of her life runs through not a little ot‘ the 
mythical historj^ of the Greeks. When Dionysos fliea from 
L3hourgos, and Hephaistos is hurled down from Olympos, it * 
is Thetis who gives them a refuge ; and if she is married to 
a mortal man, it is only because ^.t the suggestion, it is said, 
of Here, she refuses to become the bride of Zeus, or as others 
would have it, because it was fated that her child should be 
mightier than his father — a myth which can be only solar in 
its character. In yet another version she plays tlie part of 
Aphrodite to Auehises in the Homeric Hymn, and wins 
Peleus as her husband by promising that liis sou shaJl be 
the most renowned of all the heroes. The story of her 
wedding carries us far away from her native element, and 
when, as in the Iliad, she preserves the body of Py^trolclos 
from decay, she appears rather in the character of the dawn- 
goddess who keeps off all unseemly things from tlie slain 
Hekfcor. Nor is she seen in her true character as a Ner<‘id, 
before the last sad scene, when, rising from the sea with lier 
attendant nymphs, she bathes the body of her dead son, and 
wraps it in that robe of spotless white, in which the saimj 
nymphs fold<*(J the infant Chrysaor. 

But as the sea-goddess thus puts on some of the qiialiWcs Tntons 
and is invested with some of the functions which might seem 
to belong exclusively to the powers of the heavens and the 
light, so the latter are all connected more or less closely witli 
the waters, and the nymphs might not unnaturally see their 
kinsfolk in Athene Tritogeneia ; in Daphne, the child of the 
Peneian stream ; in Phoibos Apollon her lover, and in Apli- 
rodite Anadyomeiie herself. All these, indeed, whatever may 
te their destiny, are at their rising the offspring of Tritos 
(Triton), the lord of the waters. The Triton of Hellenic my- 
thology, who dwells in his golden palace in the lowest depths 
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BOOK of the sea., rides on the billows which ajre his snow-crested 
^ horses. This god of the waters is reflected in Amj)hitrite, 
the wife of Poseidon in some versions, wdft) is prestent at the 
birth of Phoibos in Delos. In the Odyssey she is simply the 
sea,, purple-faced and loud-sounding. 

Tho Another aspect of the great deep is presented in the Sei- 

' rolls, who by their beautiful singing lure mariners to their 

ruin: As basking among the rocks in the sunlit waters, they 
^ may represent, as soimj have supposed, the belts (Seirai) of 
deceitful calms against which the sailor must be ever on his 
guard, lest he suffer them to draw his ship to sandbanks oi* 
quicksands. But apart fr^m the beautiful passage in the 
Odyssey, ■which tells us hojv their song rose with a strange 
jiower through the still air when the god had lulled the 
Avaves to sleep, the mythology of these beings is almost 
Avholly artiflcial. They are children of Acheron and Sterope, 
of Phorkos, Melpomene, and others, and names were de- 
vised for them in accoi’dance Avilh their parentage. In 
form they Avere half AA^oinen, half fishes, and thus are akin 
to Echidna and Melusina; and their doom Avas that they 
should Ji\’’e only until soihe one should escape their toils. 
Hence by some mythographers they are said to have flung 
themselves into the sea and to have been changed into 
rocks, when Odysseus had effected his escape, while others 
ascribe their defeat to Orpheus.^ Other A’^ers^ions gave them 
Avings, and again deprived them of them, for aiding or re- 
fusing to aid Demeter in her seandi for Persephone. 

Skyiia iind Nor are there wanting mythical beings Avkb AK^'rk their 
Cliaijbdis. among storm-beaten rocks and awful whirlpools. 

Among the former dAvells Skylla, and in the latter the more 
terrible Charybdis. These creatures tlie Odyssey places on 
two rocks, distant about an arrow’s flight from each other, 
and betAveen these the ship of Odysseus must pass. If he 
goes near the one Avhose smooth scarped sides run up into a 
covering of everlasting cloud, ho will lose six of his men as a 
prey to the six mouths Avhich Skylla Avill open to engulf 
them. But better thus to sacrifice a feAv to this monster 
with six outstretching necks and twelve shapeless feet, as she 

* Sec page 242. 
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shoots out her huiigry hands from her^lisinal dens, than 
to have the ships knocked to pieces in the ^vhirlpool where 
Charybdi^ thrice iu the day drinks in the waters of the sea, 
and thrice spouts them forth again. The peril may seem to 
bo less. The sides of the i\>ck beneath wliich she dwells are 
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not so rugged, and on it blooms a large wild tig-tree,^ with 
dense foliage ; hut no ship* that ever came within reacli of 
the whirling eddies ever saw the light again. In other 
words, Skylla is the one who tears lit^' prey, while Charybdis 
swallows tlieni ; tlu' one is the boiling surf beating against a 
precipitous and iron-bound coast, the other the treacherous 
b[Lck- currents of a gulf full of hidden rocks. The name Kra- 
taiis also given to her in the pdyssey denotes simply her 
irresistible power. This horrid being is put to death in 
many ways. In one version she is slain by lleraklcs, and 
brought to life again by her father Phorkys as he burns her 
body. Ill another she is a beautiful princess, who is loved 
by Zeus, and who, being I'obbed of her eliildreii by the jealous 
Here, hides herself iu a dismal cavern, and is there changed 
into a terrific goblin which preys upon little children. This 
Skylla., Avho is called a daughter o*f Lamia the devuuum% is iu 
fact the hobgoblin of modern tales, and was manifestly used 
by nurses in the days of Euripides much as nurses may us(3 
such names now to quiet or frighten their charges.^ Iu 
another version^ She refuses her love to the sea-god Glaukos, 
who betakes himself to Kirke ; but Kirke instead of aiding 
him to win her, tlirew some lierbs into the well where Skylla 
bathed ivzA cLanged her into the form of Echidna. It is need- 
less to cite other legends which are much to tlie same effijct. 

The Megarian tradition brings before us another Skylla, Tho, 
wlio is probably only another fonn of the being beloved by 
Glaukos or Triton. Here the beautiful maiden gives luu* 
love to the Cretan Minos, who is besieging Megara* to 
revenge the death of Androgebs, and in order to become his 
^vife she steals the purple lock on the lunid of her father 
Nisos, on which depended her own life and the safety of the 


’ Pi'filli^r hero suspects a play between ovk olde Aa/uias Trjs AijSi/ffrwfjj yUo^; 
the words ifnrebs and ipivm. quoted from Euripides by Ihodoros 

“ Tis T* oijvofjLOL rh iTrovfi^KTTOv ^poTols HJL. 41. PivlltT, Ur, Myih. i. 48 L 
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city. But she reaps no good from lier| treacheiy. In one 
story she is tied to the stern of the ship of Minos and 
drowned in the Saronic gulf; in another *she throws hei\se]f 
into the water, as Minos sails away, and is turned into a 
bird, while her father, who has been changed into an eagle, 
swoops down after her into the sea. 


. Skction IL—THE lord OF THE WATERS. 

• 

Over all these beings of the world of waters Poseidon is in 
the later mythology exalted as the supreme king. His 
name, like that of Indra, exhil)its him apparently as the gotl 
of moisture, the rain-bringer, Tvho makes the thirsty earth 
drink and yield her fruits.^ Hence in some myths he is the 
friend and guardian of Dionysos, and the lover of Dcmeter, 
who becomes the mother of Despoina and the horse Orion ; 
and although he can descend to the depths of the sea and 
there dwell, yet he can appear at will on Olympos, and his 
power is exercised scarcely less in the heavens than in the 
d/Hiths beneath. Like Zeus, he is the gatherer of the clouds, 
and he* can let loose the wdnds from their prison-house. Buu 
his empire was not well defined, and thus the myths relat- 
ing to him turn chiefly on his contests with other deities, 
even with some towards whom he is generally friendly. It 
was not unnatural that the god of the waters which come 
from the heaven as well as of those which feed and form the 
sea, should wish to give his name to the lands and cities 
which are refreshed by his showers or washed by’liis waves. 
It was as natural that the dawn-goddess should wish the 
rocky heights on which her first beams rest to bear her 
name ; and thus a contest between the two became inevit- 
able. In the dispute with Zeus for Aigina, the water-god 
ha*d been successful, and the island retained one of the many 
names denoting spots where break the waves of Poseidon. 
His power and his dwelling were in like manner seen at Aigai 

* ‘Sein Name driickt die flussige hin IltwretSdtwif, nrxretJwv, dor. TIotMv, 
Natur im weitesten Umfange aus. Die IloTetSetv, a?ol. Uorl^aif^ norefSav, gewf'r- 
n.lt(Ton Fornion sind dus dorische deti ist. Die Wurzel ist dieselbe wie i» 
rioatfi-qs und noo’€i5)]s (dalier das Fest dun Wdrtern tjJtos, ttotICw, Ttoray-os. 
riuaeldeta und Tlo<riHiotf), woraus woiter- Preller, Gr. M^th. i. 443. 
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and at Helikci, spots where the billows eiirl and dash upon 
the shore. ^ But in the city on the banks of Kepliisos he en- 
counters a Diiightiel’ rival ; and here he fails to give his name 
to it, although in one version he shows his power and his 
beneficence by striking his trident into the rock of the 
Akropolis and causing the waters to leap forth. In her 
turn Athene produces the olive, and this is adjudged to be 
the better gift for men. Poseidon here acts in strict ac- 
cordance with the meaning of his njime ; but it is not easy 
to see on what grounds the claims of Athene are allowed 
precedence, and hence we may suppose that the more 
genuine form of this myth is* to be found in the other 
version wliich makes Poseidon c;ill forth from the earth not 
a well but a horse. 

That Poseidon should become the lord and tamer of the 
horse was a necessary result as soon as his empire was 
definitely limited to the sea. As the rays of tlic sun be- 
came the Ilarits and Eohits, his gleaming steeds, so the 
curling waves with their white crests would be the flowing- 
maned horses of the sea-king. Thus he ascends his chariot 
at Aigai, and his steeds with golden hair streamiaig from 
their shoulders speed across the waters. Eound him play 
the monsters of the deep, and the sea in her gladness makes 
a path for her lord.^ In the myth which traces the name of 
the [^gean] Aigaian sea, to the goat,^ which is said to have 
sprung from its surface, we have a story which might have 
made Poseidon the goatherd, vvhose goats leap from rock to 
rock as ^he ' Agaves toss to and fro in the sea. But it failed 
to take root, probably because such names as Aigialos, 
the shore where the sea breaks, retained their moaning too 
clearly. There was nothing to prevent the other associ- 
ation, and thus Poseidon became especially the god who 
bestowed on man the horse, and by teaching them lio^v to 
tame and use it fostered the art of w^r and the love of 

' ‘ JEgJB iind ITolik^ bedenten rlgent- ® /?. xiji. 23-30. 
lich das Meer oder dio Meereskuste, * Alyatov veKayos ol fiiy iffb 

wo sich die Wogon brechen.’ Prelb.T, Gr. rris irepi Kdi^as atyhs ytyoviyai 

Mf/th. i. 443. Thus the nanie Helikon <pa(Tiv, ol ih ^dvh irjs Kopuarias rrjs 
denotes the ii|nvaj’d curling or spouting klyalris oyofMai,op.€vr]s • Sell. Apollon, i, 
of the wafer when the soil is dinted by 11. 65.’ Preiler Or, Myth^ i. 445. 
the hoof of Pegasos, 
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BOOK strife. Tims the 'verdict of the crods in his contest with 
^ Atheii^^ receives its full justification. His defeat is followed, 
as we might ex}:ect, by a plague of waters whifdu hurst over 
the laud when he is worsted by Athene, or by the drying up 
of the rivers when Here refuses to let him be king in Argos. 
In Corinth there is a compromise. Helios remains master, 
of the Akropolis which greets* him on his rising, while 
Poseidon is lord of the Isthmus watered by his waves. All 
these, disputes, together with his claim on Naxos against 
* Dionysos, and on Delos against Apollon, mark simply the 
process wliich gradually converted Poseidon the lord of the 
rain -giving atmosphere into the local king of the sea. 
It is the degradation of Ombrios to the lordship of 
a- small portion of his ancient realm.' But ho still remains 
the shaker of the earth, and his trident exercises always its 
mysterious powers.^ 

Of the process which assigned to him a definite place in 
Telchiues. tlicogoiiies it is scarcely necessary to speak. Like 

Zeus, Poseidon had been Kronides, and when this name had 
been made to yield a mythical personality, he became also a 
son of .Kronos, and was Swallowed by him, like the other 
• children of Ithea. A truer feeling is seen in the myth 

which makes the Telchincs, the mystic dancers of the sky, 
guardians of his infancy.^ Like Zeus, again, he must fight 
against the Titans, and when after their d(>feat the triple 
division is made between the Kronid brothers, Poseidon 
must be made to own allegiance to Zeus, — an admission 
'which is followed by no great harmony. He ^n i^tort tlie 
angry words of Zeus, and he plots with Here and Atht^ne to 
bind him. 

Poseidon The myth which makes Poseidon and Phoibos together 
build the walls of Ilion for Laomedon belongs to the earlier 
stage in the growth of the myth, during which he is still 
the king of the upper air, and therefore may be represented, 
like the Delian god and the heroes, who share his nature, as 
toiling for the benefit of mean and ungrateful man. For at 
the hands of Laomedon he receives no better recompense 

‘ ThiH earlier identity of Po.seid6n * ipvotrlyaiosj Preller, ih> 

with his brother is attested by the name i. 446. 

Ze.noposeidon. Pi-eller, Or. Mylh, i. 452. » l)iod. v. 66. 
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than that which Eiirysthens accords to Heraldes ; and CHAP, 
hence the wrath of Poseidon a<,^ainst Ilion and its people 
barns as fiercely al that of H&e. The monster which he 
brings up from the sea to punish Laomedon is the huge 
storm-cloud, which appears in the Cretan legend as the bull 
•sent by Poseidon to be sacrificed by Minos, who instead of 
so dealing with it hides it a\nong his own cattle, the fitting 
punishment for thus allowing the dark vaj)ours to mihglc 
with the bright clouds being that the love of PasipKae is . 
given to the monster, and thus is born the dre^nlful Miiio- 
tauros. Lastly, when by Amphitrite he becomes the tather 
of Triton, the myth goes back to the early significance of tlie 
name Poseidon. • 

Among other mythical inhabitants of the sea are Ino, the 
(laughter of Kadinos and Harmonia, and her child Meli- 
kertes. Their earthly liistory belongs to the mytli of the 
Golden Fleece; but when on failing to bring about tlie 
death of Phrixos she plunges, like Endymion, into the sea, 
she is the antithesis of Aphrodite, Anadyomene. With her 
change of abode her nature seeiuingly becomes more genij^l. 

She is the pitying nymph who hastens to the help of 
Odysseus as he is tossed on the stormy waters after the 
breaking up of his raft ; and thus she is especially the 
wliite goddess whose light tints the sky or crests tlie waves. 

In his new honle her son Melikertes, we are told, becomes 
Palahnon, the wrestler, or, as some would have it, Glaukos. 

The few stories related of him have no imjiortance ; but his 
name is ihore ^significant. It is clearly that of the Semitic 
l^Ielkarth, and thus the sacrifices of children in his lionour, 
and the horrid nature of his cultus generally, are at once 
explained. It becomes, therefore, the more probable that 
Ivadmos is but a Greek form of the Semitic Kedem, the 
cast ; and thus the Boiotian mythology presents us with* at 
least two undoubted Pheiiician or Semitie names, whatever 
be the conclusion to Avhicli they point. 

In his later and more definite functions as the god of the The ocean 
^^aters, Poseidon is still the lord only of the troubled sea ; 
and there remains a being far more ancient and more ma- 
jestic, the tranquil Okearios, whose slow and deep-rolling 
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stream no storm can ever ruffle. He dwells in the far west, 
where are the sources of all things. From him flow all 
rivers and all the tossing floods, all fountains and all wells.* 
Nay, he is himself the spring of all existence,* whether to 
the gods or to men.® He is therefore with Tethys his wife 
the guardian of Here, while Zeus is busy warring with the 
Titans. His children are recounted in* numbers which 
denote infinity ; and the Hesiodic Theogony which calls him 
a son of Ouranos and Gaia gives him three thousand 
daughters who dwell in the lakes and fountains of the 
earth, and three thousand sons who inhabit the murmuring 
streams,^ and seems also to point dimly to the source of the 
Ocean itself."’ ^ 

Section III.—THE AND FOUNTAINS. 

If in the legend of Danaos and Aigyptos with their fifty 
sons and fifty daughters we put aside the name Belos and 
possibly that of Aigyptos as not less distinctly foreign than 
the Semitic Melikertes, Kadmos, and Agenor in the Boiotiaii 
mythology, there remains in the whole list of names on either 
side not a single name which is not purely Greek or Aryan. 
Doubtless when at a comparatively late time the myths wei*e 
systematically arranged, this singular story was dovetailed 
into the cycle of stories which began with /,he love of Zeus 
for the Inachian 16; and when 16 was further identified 
with Isis, a wide door was opened for tlie introduction of 
purely foreign elements into myths of strictly 'Aryan origin. 
Not would it be prudent to deny that for such identifications 
there may not, in some cases, have been at the least a 
plausible ground. 16 was the horned maiden, and her calf- 
child was Epaphos ; but the Egyptian worshipped Apis, and 
had Isis as his homed maiden. There was nothing here 
which might not l^ave grown up indei>endently in Egypt 
and in Greece ; nor is any hypothesis of borrowing needed 

* II. xxi. 195. the short syllable being represented by 

* ll. xiv. 246. Acheron and Acheloos, the longhy -Axies, 

* U. xiv. 301. Axe, Kxe, Ksk, l"sk, and other forms- 

* Hcs. Theog, 365, &c. The name See also vol, i. p. 383. 

Okeanos is refeiTed by some to the same * Hes. Theog. 282. 
root with the Latin aqua (cf. acer, v>kv%\ 
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to account for the similarity of myths Suggested by the 
horns of the new moon. The mischief began with the 
notion thart .the \Vhole Greek mythology not merely ex- 
hibited certain points of likeness or contact with that of 
Semitic or other alien tribes, but was directly borrowed 
•from it; and when for this portentous fiict no evidence 
was demanded or furnished'beyond the impudent assertions 
of Egyptian priests, there was obviously no limit and no 
difficulty in making any one Greek god the counterpart of a 
deity in the mythology of Egypt. Hence, speaking gene- 
rally, we are fully justified in sweeping away all sueh state- 
ments as groundless fabrications. Nay more, wdien Hero- 
do tos tells us that Danaos and Lyiikeus were natives of 
Cliemmis, and that the Egyptians trace from them the 
genealogy of Perseus, the periodical appearance of whose 
gigantic slipper caused infinite joy in Egypt, we can not 
be sure that his informers even knew tlie names wliich the 
historian puts into their mouths. In all probability, the 
points of likeness were suppliejl by Herodotos himself, 
although doubtless the Egyptians said all that they coi^ld 
to strengthen his fixed idea that Egypt was the source of 
the mythology and religion, the art and science of Greece ; 
nor does the appearance of a solitary sandal lead us neces- 
sarily to suppose that the being who wore it was in any way 
akin to the Argive hero who receives two sandals from the 
Ocean nymphs. 

Hence it is possible or likely that the names Belos and 
Aigyptos majf have been late importations into a purely 
native myth, while the wanderings of Danaos and Aigyp’tos 
with their sons and daughters have just as inucb and as little 
value as the pilgrimage of 16. In the form thus assigned to 
it, the legend runs that Libya, the daughter of Epaplios the 
calf-child of 16, became the bride of Poseidon and *the 
mother of Agenor and Belos. Of these tiio former is idaced 
in Phoinikia, and takes his place in the purely solar myth 
of Tolephassa, Kadmos, and Europe : the latter remains in 
Libya, and marrying Anchirrhoe (the mighty stream), a 
daughter of the Nile, becomes the father of the twins 
Danaos and Aigyptos, whose lives exhibit not .much more 
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harmony and concord than those of many other pairs of twins 
in Aryan story. These sons of Belos^ marry many wives, 
and while Aigyptos has fifty sons, Danaoft has fifty daughters, 
iiiimhors which must be compared with the fifty daughters 
of Nereus or the fifty children of Endymidii and Asterodia. 
The action of the story begins with the tyranny of Aigyptos 
and his sons over Danaos and his daughteivs. By the aid ef 
Athene, Danaos builds a fifty-oared vessel, and departing 
with 'his children, conjes first to the Khodian Lindos, then 
to Argos, where they disembark near Leniai during a time 
of terrible drought caused by the wrath of Poseidon. He at 
once sends liis daughters to seek for water ; and Amynione 
(the blameless), chancing, to hit a Satyr while aiming at 
a stag, is rescued from his hot pursuit by Poseidon whose 
bride slie becomes and who calls up for her the never-failing 
fountain of Lerna. But Aigyptos and his sons -waste little 
time in following them. At first they exhibit all their old 
vehemence and ferocity, but preseutly clianging their tojie, 
they make proposals to marry, each, one of the fifty Dmia- 
idesd The pi'offer is accepted in apparent friendship ; Imt 
on then day of the weddiiig Dainios places a dagger in the 
hands of each maiden, and charges her to smite her husband 
before the day again breaks upon the earth. His bidding is 
obeyed by all except Hyperinnestra (the overloving or gentle) 
wdio prefers to be thought weak and wavering rather tliaii 
to be a murderess. All the others cut off the heads of the 
sons of Aigyjjtos, and bury them ijj the iiuirshlaiid of Lerna, 
while tliey placed their bodies at the gates of <;iie city : from 
this crime they were purified by Athene and Hermes a.t the 
bidding of Zeus, who thus showed his approval of tlieir deed. 
Jfevertlieless, the story grew up that in the \vorld of the 
dead tlie guilty daughters of Danaos were condemned to 
pour Avater everlastiiiglj^ into sieves. 

Danaos had nqw to find husbands for his eight and forty 
daughters, Hyperinnestra being still married to Lynkeus 
and Amymone to Poseidon. This he found no easy task, 
but at length he succeeded through the device after Avards 

* W'ith this number we may compare^ the fifty daughters of Baksha in 
mythology, and of Thostios, and the fifty sons of Palias and Priam. 
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adopted, we are told, by Kleistbeiies. Tlioi'e were, however, 
versions which spoke of them as all slain by Lyiikens, who 
also put Dtinaos hbnself to death. There is little that is 
noteworthy in the rest of the Ie<^end, unless it be the way in 
which he became chief in the land where the people were 
after him called Danaoi. The dispute for sui)remacy between 
himself and Gelaijor is referred to the people, and the decision 
is to be given on the following day, when, before the appointed 
hour, a wolf rushed in upon the herd feeding before the gates 
and pulled down tlie leader. The wolf was, of course, the 
minister of the Lykian Apollon ; the stricken herd were the 
sii]>jeets of the native king, and tie smitten ox was the king 
himself. The interpretation was^ obvious, and Gelaiior had 
to give way to Danaos. 

What is the meaning and origin cf this strange talc? 
With an ingenuity which must go far towards producing 
conviction, Preller answers this question by a reference to 
the physical geography of Argolis. Not mncli, he thinks, 
can be done by referring the name Danaos to the root (h, to 
burn, which we find in Alianil, l 3 aba.na, and Daphne,^ as 
clcimting the dry and waterless nratiire of the Argiye soil. 
This dryness, lie remarks, is only superficial, tlie whole 
territory being rieli in wells or fountains which, it must be^ 
specially noted, are in the myth assigned as the works of 
Danaos, who capses them to be dug. These springs were 
the object of a special veneration, and the fifty daughters of 
Danaos are tlins the representatives of the many Argive wells 
01’ springs, anlhbelong strictly to the ranks of water nymphs.^ 
In the summer these springs may fitil. Still later even 
the beds of the larger streams, as of the Inachos or tlie 
Kephisos, may be left diy, while in the raiiiy portion of the 
year these Charadrai or CheimaiToi, winter flowing streams, 
come down with great force and overflow their banks. Thns 
the myth resolves itself into phrases which described ori- 

* The objection on the score of the * If the nmno Dansios its(*]f vlenotcs 
ciUfintity of the first sylhiblo, which in wsitcr, it ninst he idoutified with Tanais, 
Danaos is sliort, while in Daphni? and Don, Donau, Tyno, Teijin, Tone, and 
5ai'o |u\a, wiMDd easily iiifianirnalde, it otla'i* forms of the Celtic and Slavonic 
IS long:, is perliaps one on which too words for a running stream, 
stress should not be laid. 
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ginally these alteocnations of flood and drought. The down- 
ward rush of the winter torrents is tb3 wild pursuit of the 
sons of Aigyptos, who tlireaten to over^Yhelm the Danaides, 
or nymphs of the fountains ; hut as their strength begins to 
fa-il, they offer themselves as their husbands, and are taken 
at their word. But the time for vengeance has come ; the 
waters of the torrents fail more ^ind more, until their stream 
is even more scanty than that of the springs. In otlier 
words, they are slain by their wives, who draw or cut off the 
waters from their sources. These sources are the heads of 
the rivers, and thus it is said that the Danaides cut off their 
husbands’ heads. A precise parallel to this myth is fur- 
nished by the Arkadian tale, which speaks of Skephros (the 
droughty) as slandering or reviling Leimon (the moist or 
watery being), and as presently slain by Leimon, who in 
his turn is killed by Artemis. If in place of the latter we 
substitute the Danaides, and for the former the sons of 
Aigyptos, we have at once the Argive tradition. The mean- 
ing becomes still more obvious when we mark the fact that 
the Danaides threw the ‘heads into the marsh-grounds of 
Lernai^ (in other words, that there the sources of the waters 
were preserved accoi’ding to the promise of Poseidon that 
that fountain should never fail), while the bodies of the sons 
of Aigyptos, the dry beds of the rivers, w^ere exposed in tlie 
sight of all the people. It may therefore well be doubted 
whether the lumie Aigyptos itself be not a word which may 
in its earlier form have shown its affinity with Aigai, Aigaioii, 
Aigialos, Aigaia, and other names denoting siijjply the break- 
ing or dashing of water against the shores of the sea or the 
banks of a river. ^ 

But one of the Danaides refused or failed to slay her 
husband. The name of this son of Aigyptos is Lynkeus, a 
mj;th to which Pausanias furnishes a clue by giving its other 
form Lyrkeios. But Lyrkeios was the name given to the 
river Inachos in the earlier portion of its course, and thus 
this story would simply mean that although the other streams 

‘ Pr<!ll(!r thinks that whon the idea ings presented an obvious point of eom- 
of a fjreif'n origin for Aigyptos and parison with the Cheiniarroi or winter- 
bauaos -was once suggested, tlie Nile torrents of the Peloponnesos. 
with its yearly inundations and shrink- Myth. ii. 47. 
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were quite dried up/ the waters of the Lyrkeios did not CiiAP. 
wholly fail.' ^ 


» The lioJidof Lynkeus (Lyrkeois), the 
one stream wliiA is not dried up, 
answers to the neck of tlie Lenuiian 
Hydra. So long as streams were sup- 
plied from the main source, Ileraklos 
had still to struggle with the Hydra. 
His victory was not achieved until he 
had severed this neck which HypeJb- 


mnestra refused to touch. The heads o f 
the slain sons of Aigyptos are the heads 
which Herakles hewed off from tlio 
Hydra’s ncek; and tlius this lahoiir of 
Herakles resolves itself into the struggle 
of the sun with the streams of the earth, 
the conquest of wliich is of course the 
setting in of thorough drought. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE CLOUDS. 

» 

Sectiox I.—THE children OF THE MIST. 

TiTFi iiariie Nepliele stands almost at the he^inning of tluit 
series of mythical naiTatives which stretch down to a time 
even later than the alleged period of the return of the 
Herakleids. She is the mother of tlie children whose dis- 
appearance led to the long searching of the Argonautai for 
the Golden Fleece, to be followed by the disappearance of 
Helen and then of the children of Herakles ; each with its 
astonishing train of marvellous incidents which, when closely 
viewed, are f(.)und more or less to repeat each other under 
a different colouring, and witli names sometimes only slightly 
disguised, sometimes even unchanged. But Nepliele herself 
is strictly the representative of the mist or the cloud, and as 
such she becomes the wife of Athamas, a being on whose 
nature some light is thrown by the fact that he is the brother 
of Sisyphos, the sun condemned, like Ixion, to an endless and 
a fruitless toil. In this aspect, the myth resolyps itself into 
a series of transparent phrases. The statement that Athamas 
married Nepliele at the bidding of Here is merely the as- 
sertion that the wedding of the sun with the clouds, of 
Herakles with lole, is brought to pass in the sight of the 
blu(3 heaven. From this union spring two children, Phrixos 
and Hello, whose names and attributes are purely atmo- 
spheric. It is true that a mistaken etymology led some of 
the old mythographers to connect the name of Phrixos with 
the roasting of corn in order to kill the seed, as an explan- 
ation of the anger of Athamas and his crime ; but we have 
to mai'k the sequel of the tale, in which it is of the very 
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essence of the story that Phrixos reache-s Kolehis safely on 
the back of the raAn, while Helle falls off and is drowned. 
That the jiame of this ill-fated maiden is the same as that of 
the Helloi, or Selloi, or Hellenes, and that the latter are the 
children of Helios, will probably be disputed by none. Helle 
then is the bright clear air as illuminated by the rays of the 
sun ; and she is carried away from the western Thessaly to 
the far eastern land. But before the dawn can come tho 
evening light must die out utterly, .jind hence it was Incvit- . 
able that Helle should meet her doom in the broad-flowing 
Hellespontos, tho path which bears her name. What then 
is her brother but the air or ether in itself, and not merely 
as lit up by the splendour of the sun ? It was impossible, 
then, that the frigid Phrixos could feel the weariness which 
conquered his sister. Her force might fail, but Ids arms 
would cling only the more closely round the neck of tho ram, 
until at last, as the first blush of light was wakened in tho 
eastern sky, he reaches tho homo of the Kolchia-n king. 

Not less clear are the otlier^ incidents of the legend. 
Athamas has been wedded to Nephole ; but he is no moro,at 
ease than is lasfin with Medeia, and tho Kadmeian Ili6 plays 
in this tale the part of tho Corinthian Glauke. Finding that 
her husband’s love has been given to another, Nophelo van- 
ishes away- The morning mist retreats to Nilllieim, its 
cloud-home, leaving her children in the hands of Iiio Leu- 
kothea, the open and glaring day* in which there is notliing 
to beep down the heat of the sun. Hence between her and 
the children the mist there is an enmity as natural as that 
which exists between Ar^s and Athene, and this enmity is as 
naturally signified in the drought or famine which she brings 
upon the land. It is, in fact, the same plague with which 
the Sphinx tormented tho men of Thebes and Alii scour^e*d 
the worshippers of Indra. When consulted as to the cause 
of all this misery, the Delphian priestess answers that the 
children of Athamas must be sacrificed, or in other words 
that the crime of Tantalos and Lykaon must be committed 
again. Ino seeks to bring the doom on the children of 
Nephele, who now sends the golden-fleeced ram to bear them 
away to Kolehis. But the curse works on still; and tho 
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madness of HeraMes falls on Athamas, who carries ont the 
sentence of the Pythia by slaying his 'son Learchos. The 
drought has reached its height; and Ind, with, her other 
child, Melikertes, casts herself into the sea. Left alone, 
Athamas now asks whither he must go and where he may 
find a home : and the answer is that he must make his 
abode where wild beasts receive -him hospitably. This wel- 
come lie finds in a spot where wolves, having torn some 
sheep', leave for him the untasted banquet. The beasts must 
needs be wolves, and the country of which he thus becomes 
tlie lord is the Aleian plain, through which the lonely Belle- 
rophon wandered in the elefeing days of his life. 


Section II.— THE CLOUD-LAND. 

Nephele then is the mist of morning tide, which vanishes, 
like Daphn^ and Arethousa, when the sun becomes Chrysa6r. 
The myths of the earth under its many names bring the 
clouds before us in other forms, as the Kouret^s, who weave 
their mystic dances round the infant Zeus ; the Idaian Dak- 
tjds, who impart to the harp of Orpheus its irresistible power ; 
and the marvellous Telchines, who can change their forms 
jit will.^ Ihit the cloud-land in all its magnificence and 
imperial array is displayed not so much in tliese isolated 
stories as in the great Phaiakian legend of tixe Odyssey. It 
may be safely said that there is scarcely a single detail in 
this marvellous nan’ative which fails to show the nature and 
the origin of the subjects of Alkinobs. We may, if we 
please, regard them as a people settled historically in the 
island known to us as Korkyra or Corfu ; and with Preller or 
other writers we may lay stress on the fact that they are 
jlltogether a people of ships and of the sea, living far away 
from mortal men near the western Okeanos ; but no one who 
wishes really to get at the truth of facts can thus convince 
himself that he has solved the problem. Whether Scheria 
be or be not the Mediterranean Korkyra, the meaning of 
most of the names occurring in the m 3 rth is beyond all 
doubt ; and we have simply to follow the poet as he tells^ the 

* See p, 264. 
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tale, how long ago they had dwelt in thfe broad Hypereia, 
near to the rude and gigantic Kyklopes, who were mightier 
than they* and did them sore harm, until Nausithoos led 
them away to Scheria, and there built them a city and 
planted them vineyards and raised temples to the gods,' 
. Here w^e have no sooner recalled to mind the nature of the 
Kykldps as the * storm-cloud which clings to, or keeps its 
flocks, on the rough mountain-side, than the whole story 
becomes transparent. The broad ir)^pereia is the upper 
region, where dwell also the Hyperboreans in their beautiful 
gardens. Nay, we may safely say that the Phaiakians are 
the Hyperboreans who have bedii driven from their early 
home by the black vapours betsfeen whom and themselves 
thei’e can be no friendship. From these malignant foes tho}'' 
can but fly to Scheria, their fixed abode, where these rugged 
shepherds cannot trouble them. 

This new home then is that ideal land far away in the 
west, over which is spread the soft beauty of an everlasting 
twilight, unsullied by unseemly mists and murky vapours, 
where the radiant processions which gladden the eyes of 
mortal men only when the heavens arc clear are ever passing 
through the streets and along the flower-clad hills. On this 
beautiful conception the imagination of the poet might food, 
and find there an inexhaustible bampiet ; and we need only 
mark the severed images which he has chosen to see how 
faithfully he adheres (and it may be unconsciously) to the 
phenomena of cloud-land. He Avho has seen in the eastern or 
western sky as* lit up by the rising or setting sun the cloud- 
capped towers and gorgeous temples catching the light on 
their burnished faces, can well feel wlienco came the sur- 
passing and everlasting glory of the palace and the gardens 
of Alkinoos: In those marvellous scenes which more than 
all other painters Turner delighted to transfer to paper or 
canvas, we may see the walls and chambers’ of that splendid 
dwelling gloaming with the lustre of the sun or the moon, 
the brazen walls with their purple bands and stringcourses, 

* Od. vi. 1, &c. akin to ^i}p«5s. 

* Of tlio word Sclioria Preller says ® The dvepes d\(f>no'ral hero spoken 

that it denotes simply the firm land, of are clearly the Kyklopes and none 
w, i, 492, It would thiiB bo others. 
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te {golden doors/ and steps of silver. Nay, who has not 
•watehed the varying forms and half conVinced himself that 
thfe unsubstantial figures before him are the shai)es of men 
and beasts who people that shadowy kingdom ? Who has 
hbt' seen there the dogs of gold and silver who guard the 
hbhse of Alkinoos and on whom old age and death can 
hbver lay a finger — the golden youths standing around the 
Snimbst shrine with torches in their hands, whose light never 
dies' out — the busy ni»idens plying their golden distaffs as 
their fingers run along the filmy threads spread on the bare 
ground of the unfading ether ? Who does not understand 
the poet at once when ho' says that their marvellous skill 
canie from Athene, the goddess of the dawn ? And who does 
not see that in the gardens of this beautiful palace must 
blooin trees laden always with golden fruits, that hero tlio 
soft west wind brings now blossoms before the old have 
Hpiened, that here fountains send their crystal streams to 
freshen the meadows which laugh beneath the radiant heaven? 
It’ is certainly possible that in this description the poet may 
feiV'o introduced some features in the art or civilization of 
his own day; but the magnificent imagination even of a 
Spanish beggar has never dreamed of a home so splendid as 
that of the Scherian chieftain, and assuredly golden statues 
arid doors, silver staii’vS and brazen walls formed no part of 
the possessions of any king of the east or the west from the 
days of the Homeric poets to our own. In truth, there is 
ribthing of the earth in this exquisite picture. In the Phaia- 
kiari land sorrow and trouble are things iiriknown. The 
house of Alkinoos is the house of feasting, where the dancers 
lire never weary, and the harp is never silent. 

But the poet carries us to the true Phaialdan domain, 
When he makes Alkinoos say that though his people are not 
good boxers or wrestlers, none can outrun them on land or 
rival their sldll oh shipboard ; and we may well suppose that 
sotne consciousness of the meaning of his tale must have 
beleil present to the mind of the bard as he recounted the 
wonders of the Phaiakian ships. These mysterious vessels 
have neither helmsmen nor rudders, rigging nor tackling j 
but they know the thoughts and the minds of men. There 
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is not a city nor a cornfield throughout thje wide earth wjiioh 
they fail to visit, as »they traverse the sea veiled in mist and - 
cloud ; and in thifj their ceaseless voyaging they dread no 
disaster.^ No bark of that goodly fleet has ever been stranded 
or wrecked, for so the gods have ordained for the blanieloss 
leaders and guides of all across the sounding seas. Far in 
the distance only looms a danger of wdiich the wise Nausit 
thoos has dimly warned the king; and whence canvtho 
peril come but from Poseidon, whose huge and ungentle 
offspring drove them from their ancient heritage? JBut 
whether the sea-god will really be able to fulfil his threat 
and sink the gallant Phaiakian bark, is a matter which 
Alkinoos is content to leave tq the disposal of God. So 
in the light of a sun which has not yet gone down dwell 
the happy Phaiakian people ; but their beautiful ships aro 
seen not only by Achaian eyes. The old Teutonic poet also 
beheld Skidbladnir, the magic bark of Freya; the Icelandpi* 
saw the good ship Ellide, as the -wish-breeze bore tjxeux 
along to their destination. Nor were these the only vessel^ 
endowed with the power and v/isdom of the Phaiakian ships, 
The divine Argo can speak the lafiguago of men, and gi^ido 
its crew to the land which they seek ; but at this point thp 
story of the speaking vessel becomes mingled with images 
which belong to another set of myths. The Argo contains 
within itself alUthe warriors of the Achaian land, and Skid** 
bladiiir, which can carry all the Asas, may yet be folded, up 
like- a mist and carried in the hand like a garment ; and 
thus the imagery of the cloud is interwoven with that of 
the earth and its teeming womb. One question only remains. 

If the ships of Alkinoos have neither helm, nor rudder, nor 
rigging, what can these ships be but the Phaialdaiis them- 
selves, as they sail at will through the blue seas of heaven, hot 

* 111 llicNorse storj’ofBigBirdBiiuthn look at 3^011/ In sliort, eiicli time tfat 

^liip has become an iron boat; but still the club (of flic Mariits) is raised, !thjo 
it ‘ sails of itself, if you only sa3’, Boat, fiercer will be the storm. The; bill 
Wit, go on. In that boat there is an myth is still further apparent yn' ihe 
iron club, and that club you must lift a concluding direction, ‘ When you.’Vfe 
little when 3^011 see the ship [which is got to land, youh'o no need to bdthii* 
hearing away the dawn-maiden] straight 3^010*80^ at all about the boat j.ifirs^ 
Jihcad of you, and then they’ll get such turn it about and shove it off and'.i^y* 
a rattling fair breeze, they’ll forget to Boat, boat, go back home.’ 
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on the watery deep wMch coudlies beneath ? ^ Their very 
name points to the twilight land, and when the ship brings 
Odysseus back to his own island, it comes like the gleaming 
star'ushering Eos, the early bom.*® 

As the Kykl6pes are the natural enemies of the Phaiakians, 
BO the latter have a natural friendship and love for the bright , 
beings who gladden them with their light. .When the hea- 
vens' are veiled with the murky storm vapours, the lovely 
Phaiakians may still bethought of as comforting the bright 
hero in his soitow : and hence the sympathy which by the 
agency of the dawn-goddess Athene is kindled in the heart 
of the pure Nausikaa for thfc stranger whom she finds on the 
sea-shore wearied almost luito death. This man of many 
griefs is not indeed what he seems ; and the real nature of 
the being whom they thus befriend b.’oaks out from time to 
time beneath the poor disguise which for the present he is 
content to wear. No sooner has Odysseus cleansed his face, 
than the soft locks flow down over his shoulders with 
the hue of the hyacinth flower, and his form gleams like a 
gulden statue ; => and the same air of regal majesty is thrown 
over him when ho stands in the assembly of the Phaiakians, 
who must love him when they sec his glory.^ 

From the sorrows of the forsaken Nephel6 we passed to 
the happiness of the cloudland itself. From this peaceful 
region we must pass again to deeper griefs than those of the 
wife of Athamas. Of the many tales related of the luckless 
Niobe, there is perhaps not one of which the meaning is not 
easily seen. Her name itself shows her affinity to the mother 
of Phrixos and Helle ; and if in one version she is called a 

^ The poet, as we might expect, con- about to die, he bids his men lay him 
tradicts himself when he relates the armed in the boat and put him out to 
vovage of the Phaiakians as they carry soa. This is the bark Kllido of lec- 
Odysseus from Phaiakia to Itluika, huidic legend, the wonderful ship of tiio 
Herfl the ship has oarsmen and oars, Nfirso talc of Shortshaiiks, which he- 
and these imply the furniture of other comes bigger and bigger as soon as the 
ships, which he has oxpiessly denied to hero steps into it, which goes without 
them before. rudder or sail, and when he comes oui 

» Od xiii. 93; Prcller, (xr. Myth.x. becomes us small as it was before. 
495. Not less mysterious than the Phai- This is, manifestly, nothing more than 
akian ships is the vessel without sail or the swelling and shrinking of vapour- 
rudder, wliich brings Scild, the son of and so tin; ship winch can carry ail tiio 
Sccaf, the skiff, to the coast of Scandia, Asas may bo folded up like a napkin. 
Scild becomes the king of the land, and in * Od. v b 225. 

the lay of Beowulf, when ho feels himself * Od, viii. 2 1 . 
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daughter of Phoroneus, frofa whom, as a bride of Zens, are 
born Argos and Pelasgos, this only tells us that the mist is 
the child of fire ot; heat, and that from its union with the 
heaven springs the light-crowned cloud. But the commoner 
version which represents her as a daughter of Tantalos is 
still more significant. Here Niobe, the bride of the Theban 
Ainphlon, a being akin to Orpheus, Pan, and Hermes, be- 
comes the mother of beautiful children, whose number varies 
as much as that of the sons and daughters of Endymion, or 
of the mystic Kouretes and Telchines. Then follows the 
rivalry of the proud mother with the mightier parent of 
Artemis and Phoibos — the presumption of the mist or the ice 
which dares to match the goldep-tinted clouds with the sun 
and moon in their splendour. The children of Let6 are but 
two in number; her own cluster round her, a blooming 
troop of sons and daughters.* But Let6 had only to carry the 
story of her troubles to her children, and the unerring arrows 
soon smote the unconscious causes of her anger. Niobe 
herself sat down overcome with woe on the summits of 
Sipylos, and there her grief turned her into stone, as the 
water turns into ice on the cold* hill-side.^ Local tradition 
so preserved the story that the people fancied that they saw 
on the heights of Sipylos the actual figure of Niobe mourning 
for her children; but in fact, there wore many Niobes in 
many lands, and the same luckless portion was the lot of all.^ 


* The number of these cliildron is 
Viirioiisly given in ulmost every acconut. 
The clouds are rpver the same. 

* Sophokley, Stntig. 830, speaks 
expressly of the snow which never leaves 
her, and thus shows that ho is dealing 
v/itli the phenomena of congelation, 

* With many other names, that of 
Niobe may be traef>d back to a root snu, 
t-o flow, which yields the Sanskrit Nyavft, 
snow, as from Dyu we have DyavA, i. e. 

^ Hence Professor Max Muller 
sees in Niobo the goddess of winter, 
whose children are smitten by tlie 
arrows of Phoibos and Artemis, as the 
winter gives place to summer. Thus 
the myth that there were none to bury 
tlieni because all who might have 
done so had been turned into stone, is 
explained as indicating the power of 
frost which congeals everything: and 
thus also the tears of NiobA, as she sits 


on her .stony seat, point to tlio molting 
or weeping of the petrilled or tVoz.m 
Avintor earth. Professor Max IMiiller 
compares this myth with that of Chioue 
(Xtc6v, hioms, -wiiitor), who for presump- 
tion much like that of Niobe is slain by 
Artemiy. Prelier, Gr. Afi/th. ii. 383, 
takes a different view. *Niobo ist solbst 
die Ehea dieser llcrgon tiiid dieser 
Thal(*r’ [of Sipylos], ‘die fruchtbare 
Mutter iind doch sotraurig, im Friililingo 
piungend in dem Schmucko bliilitridor 
Kinder, im Sommer, weiin die hoisseu 
Pfeile der Gdtter d(.*s Lichtes trelfen, 
verwaist, uud wie liaehel, die liber den 
Lcichen ihror Kinder sitzt und “will 
sich nicht trosten lasscii, doim (^s ist aus 
mit ihnen.”’ Ho adds that the petrifac- 
tion of Niobe seems to indicate tlio 
tradition of some catastrophe. Tlio 
catastrophe is simply that of every 
northern winter. 
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In the Vedic hymns, the clo'ad myths are inextricably 
intermingled with those of the dawn aad the light. The 
very enemy of Indra hiding the stolen herds iiji his horrid 
den is but the storm-cloud which shuts up the rain-clouds 
ready to refresh the parched earth. He is Cacus who drags 
the cattle of Geryon into his cave, and the Sphinx which 
plagues the Kadmeiaiis with drought. Of the beautiful 
cattle of Indra thus stolen by the Panis SaramS. is the 
guardian; each morning she comes forth to lead them to 
their pastures,* each evening she reappears to drive them 
home. The same scenes are repeated daily in the Homeric 
Thrinalda, when tho cattle^ of the sun are tended by the 
jiymphs Phaethousa and L^j^mpetiS, the fair-haired children 
whom JSTeaira, the early morning, bare to Helios Hyperion. 
But although the companions of Odysseus are made actually 
to slay some of these cows, and although strange signs 
follow their crime, yet the story itself points to another 
origin for these particular herds. The Thrinakian cattle arc 
not the clouds, but the days of the year. The herds are 
seven in number, and in each herd are fifty cows, never less, 
and representing in all th6 three hundred and fifty days of 
the lunar year.® Thus in the story that the comrades of 
Odysseus did not return home with him because they slew 
the cattle of the sun, we may ‘ recognize an old proverbial 
or mythological expression, too literally interpreted even by 
Homer, and therefore turned into mythology.’ If, then, as 
Professor MuUer adds, the original phrase ran that Odysseus 
reached his home because he persevered in Itis task, while 
his^companions ^wasted their time, killed the days, i.e., tho 
cattle of Helios, and were therefore punished, nothing would 
be more natural than that after a time their punishment 
slmuld have been ascribed to their actually devouring the 
oxeii in the island of Thrinakia.’ ® 

* In many popular talcs these hluo in Dosenfs 2^ofse Tides \ tho Gaelic 
pastures with the white flocks feeding stoiy of the Three Widows, Campbell, 
on them are reflected in tho water, and ii. 224, 228, 237 ; and the German talo 
the sheep feeding far down in the depths of tho Little Farmer, Grimm, 
are made the means by which Boots or * Sir G. C. Lewis, Astronomy of the 
Duniraling (the beggar Odysseus) lui.'os Ancients^ 21. 
his stupid brothers to their death. See * Cki^i <{*(?, ii. 166.’ 
tho story of ‘ Big Peter and Littto Peter/ 
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On the cloud-origin of the Vedic 6andhai*vas, the Hellenic 
Eeutaurs, and the Kyklopes whether of our Homeric or 
Hesiodic poems, enough has perhaps been said in the 
analysis of the myths of Urvasi, Psyche, Ixion, and Aslde- 
pios. These myths may each run into others which relate 
more exclusively to the earth or the sun; but the close 
connexion of earth, light and vapbur, is so constantly 
present to the minds of all the Aryan tribes that it becomes 
almost impossible to set down any one myth, as a whole, as 
a specimen of one definite class; and thus the language 
used of the powers of darkness tiiemselves is applied to the 
gloomy storm-vapours, whether they appear as the mon- 
strous Polyphemos, or as the three daughters of Phorkos, 
who have but one tooth each and possess a single eye in 
common. These beings -®schylos especially calls swan- 
shaped, and hero we have the germ of a large family of 
legends common to all the Aryan tribes and extending, it 
would seem, far beyond them. We have already seen thn 
clouds, whether as lit up by the sun or as refreshing the 
earth with rain, spoken of as cows tended by nymphs, 
while the stormy vapours, their relentless enemies, are 
snakes, worms, or dragons, which throttle or strangle their 
prey. But the Sphinx, one of the most prominent of this 
Tepulsive tribe, is called particularly the winged hound, ^ and 
the swan-shapod Phorkides answer to the black ravens who, 
as messengers of Wuotan, roam across the sky. These t^'o 
classes of vapours are kept tolerably distinct. The one 
brings only famine and sickness ; the other recalls the dead 
earth to life, like the serpents with their snake-leaves in the 
stories of Glaukos, of Faithful John, and of Panch Phul 
Ranee. Sometimes, however, the vapours play an inter- 
mediate part, being neither wholly malignant, nor kindly. 
Thus in the Arabian Nights the rushing vapour is the roc, 
‘which broods over its great luminous egg, the sun, and 
which haunts the sparkling valley of diamonds, the starry 
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* vrripbs Ki5«y, ,^scli. Pr, 1024 ; Agam» 136. 
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sky.’^ Here tlie.single eye in 1)he forehead of Polyphemos 
becomes the golden egg which reappeai*s in the story of Jack 
the Giant Killer as the egg which the ^red h^ii.. lays every 
morning. This monstrous bird appears as the kindly minis- 
ter of the liglit-born prince in the Norse story of Farmer 
Weathersky. 

In the Hymn to ApollSn the clouds appear as the nymphs 
or goddesses who bathe the new-born Phoibos, and the 
white robe which they wrap around him is the garment of 
morning mist, through which his orb may be seen ascend- 
ing amidst zones of gold. Among these nymphs are the 
Charites, who attend on Aphrodite, the lovely clouds which 
dance iu the morning sky^ while in the hymn of Kallima- 
chos the clouds are plainly spoken of as the singing swans 
who hasten from Palcfcolos and fly seven times round Delos 
at the birth of Phoibos, who therefore in after years fixes on 
seven notes as the complement of the musical scale. These 
beautiful beings in their thousand forms all spring from 
the water, whether it be Ath&ie or Aphrodite, Melusina, or 
TJrvasi. All therefore arc the Apsaras or water-maidens, of 
whom the germs may be seen iu Vedic hymns, while iu 
later Hindu epics they appear with all the features of the 
Teutonic Vallcyrien ; and the consolation addressed to the 
warriors of the Mahabharata is that by which Mahomet 
cheers the hearts of the faithful. ^ A hero slain is not to be 
lamented, for he is exalted in heaven. Thousands of beauti- 
ful nymphs (apsaras) run quickly up to the hero who has 
been slain in battle, saying to him. Be my huSband.’® Here 
thdii we have the groundwork of all those tales which speak 
of men as wedded to fairies, nymphs, nixies, mermaids, 
swan-maidens, or other supernatural beings. The details 
may vary indefinitely ; but the Aryan and Turanian myths 
alike point to the same phenomena. From the thought 
which regarded the cloud as an eagle or a swan, it was easy 
to pass to the idea that these birds were beautiful maidens, 
and hence that they could at will, or on the ending of tlie 
inchantment, assume their human form. This would, in 


* Gould, CuTwifA Mythsy second series, 14C, 

* Muir, 8kr, Texts, part iv. p. 235. 
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fact, be nothing more than the power exercised by Herakles, 
who, whenever he de&ired it, could lay'aside his robe of lion’s 
skin. Then ^would ^follow the myth, that the only way to 
capture these beings was to seize their garment of swan’s oi’ 
eagle’s feathers, without which they were powerless ; and 
.this myth has been reflected in a thousand tales which re- 
late how men, searching for something lost, have reached 
some peaceful lake (the blue heaven) on which were floating 
the silver swans, birds only in outward seeming, and so* long 
as they were suffered to wear their feathery robes.* Some 
Bpecimens of Turanian myths belonging to this class, cited by 
Mr. Gould, are noteworthy as containing not only this idea but 
all the chief incidents belonging ^o the Teutonic story of the 
Giant who had no Heart in his Body, and the Hindu tale of 
Punchkin. Among the Minussinian Tartars, Mr. Gould 
adds, these maidens appear, like the Hellenic Harpyiai, as 
beings which scourge themselves into action with a sword, 
and fly gorged with blood through the heavens, forty in 
number, yet running into one, like the many clouds absorbed 
into a single mass. The vapour in this, its less inviting 
aspect, is seen in the myth of Kyknos, the swan son of Ares, 
or Sthenelos, or Poseiddn (for all these versions are found), 
who after a hard fight is slain by Herakles. 

In the legend of Helen and the Dioskouroi Zeus himself 
comes to Loda»in the guise of a swan, as to Danao he 
appears in the form of a golden shower; and lioncc from 
the two eggs sprung severally, according to one of many 
versions, Kastefr and Helen, Polydenkes and Klytaimnestra, 
while others say that the brothers were the sons of Zeus, 
and Helen the child of the mortal Tyndareos. When the 
notion which regarded Helen as doomed to bring ruin on 
her kinsfolk and friends had been more fully developinl, 
the story ran that the egg came not from Leda but from 
Nemesis, the power which, like the Norns, gives to each 
man his portion. 

The ideas of inchantment and transformation, once 

^ Thosft robes in other talcs become Fairy My t1wlogy,1\» Witli those logt-mls 
garments, ■without which the Persian wo may also compare the stories of mcr- 
Peri cannot leave the human husband maids who unite themselves with human 
to whom she is wedded. Koightloy, lovers. 
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awakened ran riot in a crowd of stories which resemble 
in some of their features the myths of which the tale of 
Psyche and Eros is a type ; in others, ^16 legenjds in which 
the youngest brother or sister, Boots or Cinderella, is in the 
end exalted over those who had thought little of him in 
times past, and, in others again, the narratives of jealous, 
wives or stepmothers, found in the mythology of all the 
Aryan tribes. Thus the ship and the swan are both 
prominent in the mediaeval romance of the Knight of the 
Swan, ill which the son of queen Matabrune, having 
married the beautiful Beatrice, leaves her in his mother’s 
charge. After his departure, Beatrice gives birth to six 
sons and a daughter, eacji with a silver collar round its 
neck. These children the stepmother seeks to destroy, but 
she is cheated by the usual device which substitutes some 
beast lor the human victim. At length Matabrune is 
informed that seven children may be seen each with a 
silver collar, and again she decrees their death. They arc, 
however, only deprived of their collars, and the loss changes 
them into swans, all but the youngest, Helias, whom a 
hermit, had taken away as his companion.^ Helias, of 
course, avenges his mother’s innocence, when she is about 
to be put to death, and then makes a vow that he will never 
rest until he has delivered his brothers and sister from the 
evil iuehantment. Having recovered five of the collars, he 
succeeds at length in restoring five to their human shape ; 
but one remains spellbound, his collar having been melted 
to make a drinking-cnp for Matabrune.*' * This swan- 
brother now appears drawing a boat, in which Helias em- 
barks, and arriving at Neumageii fights on behalf of the lady 
who claimed the duchy of Bouillon. His victory makes 
him duke of Bouillon, but he warns the duchess that if she 
asks his name he must leave her. In due time the ques- 
tion is of course ,asked, and instantly, the swan and boat 
reappearing, Helias vanishes like Eros when seen by 
PsychA This romance Mr. Gould, who gives some of other 

* In 0 rimm's story of * The Whito but at the same moment a snow-wliito 
and the Black Bride/ the mother and swan is seen swimming down tho 
sister push the true bride into the water, stream. 
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versions of the story, regards as a local myth of Brahantine CHAP, 
origin, the name Hdias being a corruption of the Keltic . 
ala, eala, ealadh, e, swan. This is but saying, in other 
words, that an old myth has been worked into the traditions 
of European to^vns, and attached, like the story of the early 
life of Cyrus, to names undoubtedly historical. The talc 
itself agrees in all its essential features not only with many 
Teutonic legends but with the Hindu story of Guzra Bai, 
the Beatrice of the tale of Tmth’s Tr]\umph. This beautiful 
maiden is the Flower Girl, or the Gardener’s daughter, in 
other words, the child of Demetor i)laying on the flowery 
plain of Nysa or Eiina., — the teeftiing source of life as dis- 
tinguished from the dead or inert# matter on which it works. 

She thus becomes at once, like Beatrice, the mother of 
many children; here the number is a hundred and one, 
this one being as with Beatrice a daughter. These beauti- 
ful children awaken the jealousy and hatred of the twelve 
childless wives to whom the husband of Guzra Bai was 
already married, and in whom wo ^may see an imago of the 
months of the year or the hours of the night, in themselves 
producing nothing, until the sprhig reawakens tlie sluiriber- 
ing earth or the dawn flushes the eastern sky. In either 
case, it is but one hour or one day doing tlie work which 
otherwise many hours and many days would be unable to 
accomplish. Then follows a series of transformations which 
have the effect of counteracting the arts of the twelve 
queens as those of Matabrune are frusti’ated in the western 
story, and which end in the change of all tlie brothers not 
into swans but into crows, the only one of Guzra BAi’s 
children who is saved being the daughter, as Ilelias alone is 
not transformed in the myth of Matabrune. The subse- 
quent marriage of Guzra Bai’s daughter under the name of 
Braupadi to a king who sees her feeding the crows is *the 
return of Persephone from the lower world in more than her 
former beauty. Draupadi now becomes the mother of a 
child who avenges her wrongs as Perseus requites the perse- 
'Cutors of Danae, and punishes the demon who, with the 
wand of Kirk§, had changed his mother’s brothers into crows. 

The final incident is the deliverance of Guzra Bai from the 
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prison to which Ahe twelve princesses had committed her, 
and the discomfiture of the latter, answering to the humilia- 
tion of Matabrune. f . • 

As the storm-cloud brooding over the earth without yield- 
ing rain became in Greek mythology the Theban Sphinx or 
the Pythian Dragon, so the clouds as rain-givers were the 
Hyadcs or the ra.iny sisters. These, it is obvious, might be 
described in a hundred ways, and accordingly almost every 
mythographer has a,diflFereiit account to give of them. 
They are the daughters of Atlas and Aithra, the heaven 
and the pure air, or of Okeanos, the water, or of Erechtheiis 
(the earth) ; and thus the ttiyths do but repeat the genera- 
tion of the cloud; • 

I am the daughter of earth and water, 

And the nursling of the sky, 

giving it names which all denote their cherishing, fructify- 
ing, and reviving powers. ‘ They are the nymphs of Nysa. 
or Dodona, who guard the infant Dionysos, or are the 
nurses of Zeus himself ;* and this kindness the wine-god 
requites by causing Medoia, the wise dawn-goddess, to 
restore them to youth when they had grown old, a sight 
witnessed every morning. These nymphs are seen again 
in their sisters the I^leiades, whose name, pointing only to 
their watery nature, became confused with that of the ring 
dove, Peleias, and so the story ran that they were changed 
into doves and j)bd,ced among the stars. Generally these 
Pleiades are seven in number, six being vj^ible and one 
invisible. Withoiit taking into account any supposed 
astronomical explanations, it is enough to note that the 
same difference marks the stories already cited of Mata- 
brune, Guzra Bai, and others, in which of a troop of chil- 
dren some remain visible while the rest vanish through 
iuchantment. 

These sisters are either always youthful and radiant, 01* 
they are from time to time restored to their former beauty* 
But AYC may think also of clouds as dwelling for ever fiu’ 
away iii the doubtful gloaming, not wholly dark, but faintly 


Eudora, Altliaia, Pliyto, Ambrosia, &c, 
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visible in a weird and dismal iwiligbt. Tlij3se clouds, which 
are never kindled into beauty by the rays of the sun, are the 
Graiai, the daughter of Phorkys, whose hair was grey from 
their birth, like the white streamers which move in gliastly 
lines across the sky, as evening dies away into night. The 
pwan form of these sisters points clearly, as avc have seen, to 
their cloud origin^; and the story of the single tooth and the 
common eye would follow from the notion of their ever- 
lasting old age, even if these features were not suggested by 
myths like those of Polyphenios and the Kyklopes.^ 

Some of the features which characterise these gloomy 
sisters were transferred to the Gorgons, if the idea of one 
Gorgon, as in our Iliad and Odyssey, bo older than the 
Hesiodic myth of the three Gorgon daughters of Phorkys 
and Keto, Stheino or Stheno, Euryale, and Medousa. The 
Gorgo of the Odyssey is the hideous head of a monster 
belonging to the nether world; in the Odyssey she is a 
being with an awful face and a terrific glance. In the 
Hesiodic Theogony the two undying and barren sisters are 
sharply distinguished from Medousa, the woman of pitiable 
woes.'^ It is, of course, possible* or even likely, tl^at tlic 
writhing snakes which, by the doom passed on her, take the 
place of her beautiful locks may represent the hideous storm 
vapours streaming across the heaven at night, and still more 
likely that the wings and claws given to her fearful sisters 
attest their cloud nature. But this explanation does not 
account for the myth of the mortal maiden who once 
« ^ 

Walked in beauty like tlio night 
Of cloudk'sa climes and sUirry ski«.*s, 

wliom PoseidSn. loved iu the soft gi’ecn meadoAV among the 
flowers of spring, and who became the mother of the mighty 
ChrysS^r and the winged horse Pegasos who rose froih 
heaven to the house of Zeus, where he is the hearer of 
thunders and lightnings to the ting of gods and men. Hero 
plainly Medo\isa is none other than liStd, the mother of 

* Among the many monsters 'wliicli sons. The storm-cloud lierc assumes 
are either children of Poseidon or are the snake form which in the Hindu 
Bent up by him from the sea are the two mythology belongs to Vritra and Alii, 
serpents who destroy Laokoon and his Avypi 7ra0oC(ra. lies, TAeot/. 270. 
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Chrysa^r, the loi;^ of the golden sword ; in other words, the 
night in its benignant aspect as the parent of the sun, and 
therefore as mortal, for must not the ,birth of, the sun bo 
fatal to the darkness from which it springs ? Hence Perseus, 
the child of the golden shower, must bring her weary woe to 
an end. The remaining feature of the story is the early 
loveliness of Medousa, which tempts her into rivaliy with the 
dawn goddess Ath^n^ herself, a rivalry which they who Iniow 
the moonlit nights of the Mediterranean can well understand. 
But let the storm-clouds pass across the sky, and the maiden’s 
beauty is at once marred. She is no longer the darling of 
Posoidcin, sporting on the grassy shore. The unseemly 
vfipours stream like serpents across her oiicc beautiful face, 
hissing with the breath of the night-breeze, and a look of 
agony unutterable comes over her countenance, chilling and 
freezing the hearts’ blood of those who gaze on the brow 
of the storm-tormented night. This agony can pass away 
only with her life; in otlier words, wlicn the sword of 
Phoibos smites and scatters the murky mists. But althougli 
Medousa may die, the source from which the storm-clouds 
come cannot be choked,* and thus the Gorgons who seek 
to avenge on Perseus their sister’s death are themselves 
immortal. 

In the Theban myth of Aktaion, the son of the Kadmeian 
Autonoe, the cloud appears as a huntsman who has been 
taught by the Kentjxur Cheiron, but who is torn to pieces by 
his own dogs, just as the large masses of vapour are rent 
and scattered by the wind, which bear them ♦across the sky. 
As this rending is most easily seen in a heaven tolerably free 
from clouds, so the story ran that Aktaion was thus punished 
because he had rashly looked on Artemis while she was 
bathing in the fountain of Gargaphia. 

•Jfot less significant is the myth of Pegasos, the off- 
spring of Medousa with Chrysaor, the magnificent piles of 
sunlit cloud, which seem to rise as if on eagle’s wings to 
the highest heaven, and in whose bosom may lurk the light- 
nings and thunders of Zeus. Like Athene and Aphrodite, 
like DaphnS and Arethousa, this horse of the morning (Eos) 
must be bom from the waters ; hence he is Pegasos, sprung 
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from the fountains of Poseidon, the sea.,' On this horse CHAP. 
Belleroph6n is moui?;ted in his contest with the Chimaira : ■ . 

but he becomes possessed of this steed only by the aid of 
Athene Chalmitis, who, giving him a bridle, enables him to 
catch the horse as he drinks from the well Peir^nS, or, as 
others said, brings him Pegasos already tamed and bridled. 

When the Chimaira was slain, Belleroi)h6n, the story ran, 
sought to rise to heaven on the back of his steed, but was 
either thrown off or fell off from giddiness, while the horse 
continued to soar upwards, like the cumuli clouds which far 
outstrip the sun as they rise with him into the sky. 

Pegasos, however, is not onl}^ the thundering horse of Pegasos 
Zeus ; ho is a.lso connected with, the Muses, who in their 
swan forms ® are the beautiful clouds sailing filong the sky 
to the soft music of the morning breezes. The same blending 
of the myths of vapour and wind is seen in the rivalry 
between the Pierides and the Helikonian Muses. Wlien the 
former sang, overytliing, it is said, became dark and gloomy, 
as when the wind sighs through the pinewoods at night, 
while with the song of the Muses the light of gladness 
returned, and Helxkon itself looped up in its joy and rose 
heavenwards, until a blow from the hoof of Pegasos smote it 
down, as a sudden thunderstorm may check the soaring cirri 
in their heavenward way. But Pegasos is still in this myth 
the moisture-laden cloud. From the spot dinted by his 
hoof sprang the fountain Hippokrfme, whether in Boiotia or 
in Argos. 


Section IV.— THE HUNTERS AND DANCERS OF THE 
HEAVENS. 

The vapour in more than one of its aspects receivGii Orion, 
a^uother embodiment in the myth of Orion, which in almdst 
a-ll its many versions remains transparent. Like other 

^ With Pegasos we may compare tlio *at the same moment a fearful noise 
horse in Grimm’s story of the Two was heard, and a piece out of the ground 
Wanderers (Dioskouroi), which courses of the court rose up into the air like a 
thrico round tlie casth) yard as swiftly hall,’ and a stream of water leaps 
lightning, and then falls. This is forth, as on the discomfiture of the 
the moment of. the lightning flash, and Sphinx. 

the story of course goes on to say that ® Kallim, Hi/m7i io Delos, 265. 
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BOOK beings of the saipe kind, be is sprung from the earth or 
^ ^ the waters, as a son whether of Poseidon and EuryalS, or 

of Oinopion. He grows up a mighty^ hunter,^ the cloud 
ranging in wild freedom over hills and valleys. At Chios he 
sees the beautiful Aer6, but when he seeks to make her his 
bride, he is blinded by her father, who, on the advice of 
Dionysos, comes upon him in his sleep. Qrion is now told 
that he may yet recover his sight if he would go to the east 
and look toward the rising sun. Thither he is led by the 
help of Hephaistos, who sends Kedalion as his guide. 
On his return he vainly tries to seize and punish the man 
who had blinded him, and then wandering onwards meets 
and is loved by Artemis. Jt is but the story of the beautiful 
cloud left in darkness when the sun goes down, but re- 
covering its brilliance when he rises again in the east. Of 
his death many stories were told. In the Odyssey he is 
slain in Ortygia, the dawn land, by Artemis, who is jealous 
of her rival Eos. In another version Artemis slays him 
unwittingly, having aimed at a mark on the sea which 
Phoibos had declared that she could not hit. This mark 
was the head of Orion, 'who had been swimming in the 
waters ; in other words, of the vapour as it begins to rise 
from the surfa ce of the sea. But so nearly is he akin to the 
powers of light, that Asklepios seeks to raise him from the 
dead, and thus brings on his own doom froTJ\ the thunderbolts 
of Zeus — a myth which points to the blotting out of the sun 
from the sky by the thundercloud, just as he was rekindling 
the faded vapours which lie motionless on the horizon. 

Soirios, *Like Andromeda, Ariadne, and other mythical beings, 
Orion was after his death placed among the constellations, 
and his hound became the dog-star Seirios, who marks the 
time of yearly drought. He is thus the deadly star ^ who 
burns up the fields of Aristaios and destroys his bees, and i3 
stayed from his .ravages only by the moistening heaven.® 
This, however, is but one of the countless myths springing 
from old plirases which spoke of the madness of the sun, 
who destroys his own children, the fruits of his bride the 
earth. The word Seirios itself springs from the same root 

' OL'\io5 derrilp, ” Zeus Ik}jl(uos» Prellor, Gfk i. 358. 
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with the Sanskrit Surya anfl the Greek Helios, Here, and 
Herakles; and with»Archilochos and Suidas it was still a 
mere name.fgr the sgan.^ 

The characteristics of the Phaiakians and their ships 
carry ns to other myths of the clouds and the light. As 
•roaming over hill and dale, as visiting every corn-field and 
seeing all the Avorks of men, and as endowed Avith pOAvers of 
thought, these mysterious vessels are possessed in some 
measure of the wisdom of Phoibos Jiiinself. The kindred 
Telchines and Kouretes, the unwearied dancers who move 
across the skies, have the i^ower also of changing their forms 
at Avill.^ If we put these attril5utcs together, wo at once 
have the wise yet treacherous, and the caimicious yet truth- 
ful Proteus, the Parmer Weathersky of Teutonic talcs. This 
strange being is the old man of the sea, who reappears in 
the voyages of Sindbad. He is necessarily a subject, some 
said a son, of Poseidon ; and he lives not far from the river 
Aigyptos, a phrase akin to the myth of the Aithiopiaii 
Memnon. Huge flocks of seals ^sport around him in tlui 
Avaters, like clouds gambolling in the heavens ; and Avhen 
the heat is greatest he raises himself from the deeps and 
takes his rest on the sea-shore — the repose of the cloud 
armies Avhich hang round the heaven in the liot noon-tide. 
It is at this time that Virgil reiiresents Aristaios as fettering 
the old man bj»the adAuce of his mother Arethousa. The 
attempt is followed by many clianges of form ; and Proteus 
becomes first a fire, then a snake, and passes through other 
changes beford he is compelled to return to his proper form. 
In Proteus, the king of Egypt, avo have one of those persons 


J 111 support of his assertion that 
Soirios was a namo fi»r any glittering 
orb or star, Prel lor quotes Ilesychios: 
SeipCov Kuvby dtKrjv 2o(liOK\^s rby dirrprfOy 
KiVa, 6 5e *Ap;(l\oxos rhy 9i\iov, “iPuKoS 
irdura rk &(rrpa, and adds 'Suidas 
keiint die Form Seir fiir »Soiini\ Arat. 
l^hmn. 331 : 8s pa fii\ia-ra *0|ett (rtipidei, 
'tai fiiv Ka\4ovff* dvOpwiroi H^ipiov.^ Qv. 
Mytk i. 355. 

“So with tlio fairy in the Ballad of 
Tamlano : 

* I quit my body when 1 please, 

Or unto it repair \ 


AVo can inhabit at our ease 
lu either earlh or air. 

» 

Our .shnpes and rn'zo wo can convi-rt 
To <;iLlicr large or small ; * 

An old imtshcirM the sumo to us 
As is tho loTty hull.’ 

The sequel of the. ballad speeifK'.s all the. 
clianges of Thetis when Pcleus seelvs to 
win her. 

* Like flic Eakslius in the story of 
Guzra Bai (Truth’s Triumph). Frere, 
Dcccan Tales, 
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of wlioiii tlio EiiQinerists avaifed tliemselves to escape from 
the necessity of holieving the incredible tale of Troy. Ac- 
cording to one version of the story, Paris ca^io to Egypt 
with Helen in tlic course of his homeward w'andcriiigs from 
Sparta. It was easy to say that the real Helen went no 
further, and that the Helen seen in Ilion was only a phantom, 
with which Proteus cheated the senses of Paris and hi 8 
countrymen. It is enough to remark that of such a tale the 
];)oets»of our Iliad and .Odyssey knoAV nothing ; and that tlio 
Egyptian Proteus is none other than the son of Poseidon, 
gifted with more than the wisdom of Hermes, 
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THE BARTH. , 

Section I.— DIONYSOS. 

• 

The Homeric hymn tells tlie simple tale how Dionysos in 
the first bloom of youth was sitting on a jutting rock by the 
sea-shore, a purple robe thrown over his shoulders and liis 
golden locks streaming from his head, when he was seized 
by some Tyrrhenian mariners who had seen him as tliey 
were sailing by. These men placed him on board their 
vessel and strongly bound him, but the chains snapped like 
twigs and fell from his hands and feet, while he sat smiling 
on them with his deep blue eyes*. The helmsmaiuat onco 
saw the folly of his comrades, and bade them let him go lest 
the god, for such he must be, should do them some harm. 
His words fell on unheeding ears, and they declared that 
they would take him away to Kypros, Egypt, or the Hyper- 
borean land. But no sooner had they taken to their oars than 
a purple stream flowed along the decks, and the air was 
filled with its ’fragrance. Then the vine-j)lant shot up the 
masts, and its branches laden with rosy fruit hung from •the 
yardarms, mingled with clustering ivy, while the oar pegs 
were all wreathed in glistening garlands. The sailors now 
beseech Medeides, the steersman, to bring Llie ship to slioi’e ; 
hut it is too late. For Dionysos now took the forms M* a 
lion and a bear, and thus rushing upon tluein drove the crnol 
mariners into the sea, where they became dolphins, while 
the good steersman was crowned with honour and glory. 

In this story we have clearly the manifestation of that 
power which ripens the fruits of the earth, and more espe- 
cially the vine, in the several stages from its geim to its 
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maturity. The fearful power displayed by the god is the 
iiiflueiico which the grape exercises oii^inaii. Its juice may 
How as a quiet stream, filling the air with sweet, odours, but 
as men driiilc of it its aspect is changed, and it becomes lilce 
a wild beast urging them to their destruction. But the 
penalty thus inflicted upon the Tyrrhenian mariners is strictly 
for their evil treatment of the god, whose character is merely 
jovial, and by no means designedly malignant. Nor is the 
god liimself invested with the majesty of the supreme Zeus, 
or of Phoibos or Posei(16n, although the helmsman says that 
either of these gods may possibly have taken the form of the 
youthful Dionysos. But .before we find ourselves in his- 
torical Hellas a complete change has taken place. Dionysos 
is now the horned Zagreos after his death and resurrection, 
and the myth of the son of Semele is anticipated or repeated 
by the legend of this child of Persephone, whom his father 
Zeus places beside him on his throne. In this, as in other 
cases, the jealousy of Here is roused, and at her instigation 
the Titans slay Zagreos, and cutting up his limbs, leave only 
his heart, which Athene carries to Zeus. This heart is given 
to Semele, who thus becomes the mother of Dionysos. This 
sLanghter and cutting up of Zagreos is only another form of 
the rape of Persephone herself. It is the stripping off of 
leaves and fruits in the gloomy autumn which leaves only 
the heart or trunk of the tree to give birth, to the foliage of 
the coming year, and the resurrection of Zagreos is the 
return of Persephone to her mother Demeter, Henceforth 
with Demeter, who really is his mother also, 'Dionysos be- 
comes a deity of the first rank ; ^ and into his mythology arc 
introduced a number of foreign elements, pointing to the 
comparatively recent influence exercised by Egypt and Syria 
on the popular Hellenic religion. The opposition of the 
Tin akian Lykourgos and the Theban Pentheus to the frenzied 
rites thus foisted Qii the cultus of Dionysos is among the few 
indications of historical facts exhibited in Hellenic mythology. 

In the Homeric hymn the^Tyrrhenian mariners avow their 
intention of taking Dionysos to Egypt, or Ethiopia, or the 
Hyperborean land 5 and this idea of change of abode becomes 
* Grrote, HisU Gmce, i. 31. 
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the prominent feature in the*later developements of the wan- 
dering wine-god. It is unnecessary to trace these journeys 
in detail, foi* when, the notion was once suggested, every 
country and even every town would naturally frame its own 
story of the wonderful things done by Dionysos as he abode 
.in each. Thus he flays Dainaskos alive for refusing to allow 
the introduction of the vine which Dionysos had discovered, 
and a false etymology suggested the myth that a tiger bore 
him across the river Tigris. But wherever he goes tbjere is 
the same monotonous exhibition of fury and frenzy by which 
‘mothers become strange unto their own flesh and maidens 
abandon themselves to frantic extntcment. All this is merely 
translating into action phrase^ which might tell of the 
manifest powers of the wine-god ; and the epithets applied 
to him show that these phrases were not limited merely to 
his exciting or maddening influences. In his gentler aspects 
he is the giver of joy, the healer of sicknesses, the guardian 
against plagues. As such he is even a lawgiver, and a pi*o- 
moter of peace and concord. As kindling new or strange 
thoughts in the mind, ho is a giver of wisdom and the re- 
vealer of hidden secrets of the future. In this, as Jiis more 
genuine and earlier character, he is attended by the beautiful 
Charites, the maidens and ministers of the dawn-goddess 
Aphrodite, who give place in the later mythology to fearful 
troops of raging Mainades or Bassaridos, bearing in their 
hands the budding thyrsus, which marks the connection of 
this eultus with that of the great restoring or revivifying 
forces of the vforld. * 

The changes which come over the j)erson of Dionysos- are 
in accordance with the natural facts indicated by his attri- 
butes. Weak and seemingly helpless in his inflincy, like 
Hermes or Phoibos himself, he is to attain in the end»to 
boundless power; but the intervening stages exhibit in •him 
the languid and voluptuous character which marks the early 
foliage and vegetation of summer. Hence the story that 
Persephon^ placed her child Dionysos iii the hands of In6 
and Athanias to be brought up as a girl ; and from this 
character of feminine gracefulness he passes to the vehement 
licence of his heated worshippers. 
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PersephonS, as we liave seen, ns not his only mother ; nor 
is the myth which makes him born of his mother Semele 
amidst the blaze of the thunderbolts the only legend of his 
birth. He is spoken of sometimes as a son of 16 , or of Arge, 
of Di6ne, or Amaltheia, the nurse of Zeus ; and there was a 
tale which related how, when Kadmos heard that Zeus had. 
made his child Semele a mother, he placed -her and her babe 
in a chest, and launched them, as Akrisios launched Danae 
and her infant, upon the sea. The chest, according to local 
tradition, was carried to Brasiai, where the babe was rescued 
by Ino ; Semele, who w'as found dead, being solemnly buried 
on the shore. ^ ^ 


Si^CTTON IL— DEMBTER. 

The myth which gives most fully and most clearly the 
history of the earth through the changing yeax is to be 
found not so much in the legend of Adonis as in the legend 
of Persephone herself. This story as related in the Hymn to 
Demet6r tells us how the beautiful maiden (and in her rela- 
tions with the upper world she is pre-eminently the maiden, 
Kore), was playing with her companions on the flowery 
Nysian plain, when far away across the meadow her eye 
caught the gleam of a narcissus flower. As she ran towards 
it alone, a fragrance, which reached to the heaven and made 
the earth and sea laugh for gladness, filled her with delight 5 
but when she stretched out her arms to seize the stalk with 
its hundred floAvers, the earth gaped, and beiore her stood 
the immortal horses bearing the car of the king Polydegmdn, 
who placed her by his side. In vain the maiden cried aloud, 
and made her prayer to the son of Kronos 5 for Zeus Avas far 
away, receiving the prayers and offerings of men in liis 
holy ’place, and there was none to hear save Ilekate, Avho in 
her secret cave heard the wail of her agony, and Helios, the 
bright Son of Hyperion, and one other — the loving mother, 

* Drollev, Gr, Myth, i. 623, regards jenes Leibethron am Makedonischen 
the name Dionyso.s as simply an epithet Olymp, wo Dionysos nnd Orpheus seit 
of Zeus as the Nysaian or ripening god : alter Zeit in der Unigebung der Musen 
‘Dcr Name scheint oinen feuchten, verelirt wurdeu.' 
fiaftig fimehtbaren Ort zu bedoiiton, wie 
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whose heart was pierced as with a swore], as the cry of her CHAP, 
child reached her ears, a cry which echoed mournfully over ^ 

hills, and yales, and waters. Then Dem^ter threw the dark 
veil over her shoulders, and hastened like a bird over land and 
sea, searching for her child. But neither god nor man could 
give her tidings until, with torch in hand, she reached the 
cave of Hekate, who knew only of the theft of the maiden, 
but could not tell whither she had gone. From Helios, 
whom she addresses as the all-seeing, Demeter receives 
clearer tidings and a deeper sympathy, and now she learns 
that her child is the bride of Aidoneus, who reigns in the 
unseen land beneath the earth. *1110 gidef of the mourning 
mother is almost sAval lowed ujv she leaves the 

home of the gods and wanders along the fields and by the 
cities of men, so changed in form, and so closely veiled that 
none could knoAV the beautiful queen who had till then shed 

a charm of loveliness over all the wide world. At last she 

• 

sat down by the Avayside, near Eleusis, Avhere the maidens of 
the city come to draw water from the fountain. Here, AAdien 
questioned by the daughters of Keleos the king, the mourner 
tolls them that her name is Deo,* and that, having* escaped 
from Cretan kidnappers, she seeks a refuge and a home, 

Avhere she may nnrsc yonng children. Such a homo she 
liiids in the house of Keleos, Avhicli the poet makes her enter 
veiled from head to foot.^ Kot a Avord does she utter in 
answer to the kindly greetings of Metaneira, and the deep 
gloom is lessened only by the jests and sarcasms of lambe. 

When Metanefra offers her wine, she says that now she may 
not taste it, but asks for a draught of Avater mingled A^ith 
flour and mint, and then takes charge of the neAV-born son of 
Keleos, whom she names Demophooii. Under her care the 
babe thrives marvellously, though he has no nouvislimait 
either of bread or of milk. The kindly nurse designs,* in- 
deed, to make him immortal ; and thus by day she anoints 
him with ambrosia, and in the night she plunges him, like 
a torch, into a bath of fire. But her purpose is frustrated 
by the folly of Metaneira, who, seeing the child thus basking 

' The hymn writer forgets for a touch('d the roof, while a blaze of light 
tnomont the veiled Mater Bolorosti, when streamed through the doors and filled 
at her entrance ho says that her head the dwelling. 
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BOOK in the flames, screa^ms with feai’, and is told by Dimeter that, 
.,1^ though her child shall ever receive honour because he has 
slumbered in lier arms, still, like all the sons of niQn, and like 
Aciiilleiis himself, lie must die. j[Srevei*tIieless, though she cast 
the child away from her, she abode yet in the house of Keleos, 
mourning and grieving for the maiden, so that all things in 
the heaven above and tlie earth beneath fdt the weight of 
her sorrow. In vain the xdoughs turned up the soil, in vain 
was the barley seed scattered along the furrows. In Olympos 
itself there was only gloom and sadness, so that Zeus charged 
Iris to go and summon Demeter to the palace of the gods. 
But noither her words nor those of the deities who follow her 
avail to lessen her grief or 1,0 bend her will. The mourning 
mother will not leave the place of her exile till her eyes have 
looked upon her child once more. Then Hermes, at tlio 
bidding of Zeus, enters the dismal underworld, and Poly- 
degmon consents to the return of Persephone, who leaps 
with delight for the joy that is coining. Still he cannot 
altogether give uj) his bride, and P(irsephone finds that she 
has unwittingly eaten the pomegranate seed,^ and must come 
back to Aidoneus again. But even with this condition the 
joy of tlie meeting is scarcely lessened. A third part only 
of the year she must be queen in Hades ; through all the 
other moiitlis she is to be once more the beautiful maiden 
who sported on the plains of Nysa. The wrath of Demeter 
has departed with her grief, the air is filled with fragrance, 
and the corn-fields wave with the ripening grain. 

Itluna. lu Teutonic tradition Persephone is represented by Iduna, 
tlie beautiful, wliom Loki brings back in the shape of a quail 
(Wachtel), a myth which cannot fail to remind us of Ar- 
temis Ortygia. Loki here distinctly plays the part of Per- 
seus, for, the giants of cold hasten after him as he bears 
away Iduna, as the Gorgon sisters chase Perseus on his way 

* ‘Am wari? «ler Granat- den Mythen orscheint dor Graiiatbaum 

npfol als tSyml)ul des /eiiguii" mid uls entsprosstm aiis dem auf dio Erclo 
lOmpfiingniss vervvondot, was w'ohl davou geflosseiion lUuto eines des Zeugeglicdos 
hcrriihrt dtiss er, weil seine Kcame LeraiiHcn Gott.es: und Nana, die 
zuglt.*icli Saincnkonie sind, Saracn- Tochter des Flussgotts Saiigarus, wiirde 
Lchiiltniss ist; und insofern dicse Korno selion dadurch sehwanger, weil sie einen 
in zalilreicher Menge in ihm enthalten Gruuatapfel in ihron Scliooss geJogt 
sind, dionto er schr passend zum Symbol hatte (Amob, adi\ Gent. 5).’ Nork, h, y, 
des GeschleQlitsverlialtuissos, ... In Apfel 
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to the Hyperborean gardens. This myth in Bnnsen’s belief 
^is an exact coinitQrpart of the earliest myth of Ileraldes, 
who hills jnto the^ sleep of winter and lies there stiff and 
stark till lolaus wakes him by lidding a quail to his nose.’ 
This idea of the palsied or feeble snn is reproduced in the 
Egyptian Harp-i-chruti (the Grecised Harpokrates), the sun 
regarded as an uifaiit, the lame child of Isis, the earth, — a 
phrase which carries us to that wide class of legends, which 
speak of the sun, or the wind, or the light, as woak,df not 
impotent, in their llrst manifestations. Osiris can be avenged 
only by Horos, the full-grown sun, after the vernal equinox. 

Although with the mythical* history of Persephone are 
mingled some institutional legepds explaining the ritual of 
the Bleusiniaii mysteries, the myth itself is so transparent 
as to need but little interpretation. The stupifyirig narcis- 
sus with its hundred flowers springing from a single stem is 
in the opinion of Colonel Mure a. monstrous hyperbole ; et 
it must be a narcotic which lulls to sleep tlie vt'goialion of 
nature in the bright yet sad autumn days wlien heaven and 
earth smile with the beuaity of the dying year, and the myth, 
necessarily chose the flower whosb name denoted this dreamy 
lethargy. Even in her gloomy nether abode the charac- 
ter of the maiden is not wholly changed. She is still not 
the fierce queen who delights in death, but the daughter 
yearning to b® clasped once more in her mother’s arms. 
That mother is carefully nursing the child of .Keleos, the 
seed which ^tows without food or drink, except the nourisli- 
ment of the c&w and the heat wdiich still lurks in tlic bosom 
of the winter-smitten earth. But while she is engaged in 
this task, she is mourning still for the daughter who has 
been taken away from her, and the dreary time which passes 
before they meet again is the reign of the gloomy wiii4er, 
which keeps the leaves off the trees and condemns tlie fillers 
of the soil to unwilling idleness. The sequel of the hymn 
simply depicts the joy of returning spring and summer, 
when the mourning mother is exalted in glory to the ever- 
lasting halls of Olympos. Hence, so far as the meaning of 
the myth is concerned, it matters little whether Demeter be 
herself the earth grieving for the lost treasures of summer, 
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or tliG dawii-inotber mourning * for the desolation of the 
earth which she loves.* 

This story is naturally found in all lands where the dif- 
ference between summer and winter is sufficiently marked 
to leave on the mind the impression of death and resur- 
rection. Its forms of course vary indefinitely, but it is in 
fiict repeated virtually in every solar legendr. The beautiful 
earth laughing amidst the summer flowers is as truly the 
, bride of the sun as is tlifi blushing dawn with its violet tints. 
The grief of Deincter for Korc is the sorrow of Apollon when 
bereft of Daphn^, as its converse is the mourning of Psycho 
for Eros or Selene for Endyfni(ni. }3nt there is hope for all. 
Sarpedon, Adonis, Monition, Are thou sa shall all rise again, — 
but only when the time is come to join the being who has 
loved them, or who Inis the power to rouse them from their 
sleep. The utter barrenness of the earth, so long as the wrath 
of PemetcT lasts, answers to the locking up of the treasures in 
Teutonic folk-lore ; but the awakening of spring may be said 
to be the result of the I’ctijrn, not only of the maiden from 
the underworld, but of the sun from the lar-ofif regions to 
which he had departed. In the former case the divine 
messenger comes to snminon the daughter from the unseen 
land 5 in the otlicr the sleeper rests unawakened until she 
feels the magic touch of the only being wdio can rouse her. 
With either of these ideas it wtis possible aM easy to work 
out the mytli into an infinite variety of detail ; and thus in 
the northern story Persephone becomes the maiden Bryn- 
hild wdio sleeps within the flaming walls, as *the heroine of 
the Hindu tales lies in a palace of glass surrounded by seven 
hedges of spears. But she must sleep until the knight 
arrives who is to slay the dragon, and the successful exploit 
of TSigurd would suggest the failure of weaker men who had 
jnade the same attempt before him. Thus we have the germ 
of those countless tales in which the father promises to be- 

* Professor Max Muller prefers the Poseidon or Holios to Apollon. Gaia 
latter explanation and refers tho name is thus tlie actual soil from which tlio 
to the Sanskrit d}a,\Amatar. Lccinrc.'i, deadly narcissus springs, and theref()rc! 
second series, 517. If Demeter, or iJeo, the accomplice of Polydogmon, wliih^ 
as she also styles herself, be only a Demcth’ is the mysterious power which 
name for the earth, tlien Gala stands to causes all living things to grow and 
PcmetCr, in the relation of Nercus to ripen. 
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stow Ills daughter on the man Avho can either leap over the 
wall of spears or wc^k his way through the hedge of thorns, 
or slay the* nionstey who guards her dwelling, dea-tli being 
the penalty for all who try and fail. The victorious kiiiglit, 
is the sun when it has gained sufficient strength to break the 
. chains of winter and set the maiden free ; the luckless beings 
who precede him are the suns which rise and set, inaking 
vain efforts in the first bleak days of sjiring to rouse nature 
from her deathlike slumbers. This is the simple tale of 
Dornroschen or Briar Eose, who pricks her finger with a 
spindle and falls into a sleep of a hundred years, the spindle 
answering here to the stupifying narcissus in the myth of 
Persephone. This sudden touch* of winter, arresting all the 
life and activity of nature, followed in some climates by a 
return of spring scarcely less sudden, would naturally sug- 
gest the idea of human sleepers resuming their tasks at the 
precise point at which they were intemipted; and thus when, 
after many princes who had died while trying to force their 
way through the hedge of briars,^ the Idng’s son arrives at 
the end of the fated time and finds the way open, an air of 
burlesque is given to the tale (scarcely more extmvagant, 
however, than that which Euripides has imparted to the 
deliverer of Alkestis), and the cook on his Avaking gives the 
scullion boy a blow which he had raised his hand to strike a 
hundred years ago. 

This myth of the stealing away of the summcr-cliild is 
told in Grimin’s story of Eapunzel, where the witch’s garden 
is the earth with its fertilising powers pent up within high 
walls. Eapunzel herself is Kore, the maiden, the Eosfe of 
the Alhambra, while the witch is the icy Fredegonda, whose 
story Washington Irving has told with marvellous hut un- 
conscious fidelity. The maiden is shut up, like Danae, iit a 
high tower, but the sequel reverses the Argive legend.* It 
is not Zeus who comes in the form of a golden shower, but 
the prince who ascends on the long golden locks which 
stream to the earth from the head of Eapunzel. In the 
story of the Dwarfs Persephone is the maiden who eats a 
golden apple (the narkissos), and thereupon sinks a hundred 
fathoms deep in the earth, where the prince (Herakles) finds 
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lier witl]. the nine-beaded dragoh resting on her la-p. The 
return of Persephone is strangely set forth in the story of 
the House in the Wood, which in other igtories is«the house 
or case of ice in which the seemingly dead jmneess is laid. 
Tliis house breaks u]), like the ice, at the return of spring. 
The sides crack, ‘ the doors were slammed back against the 
walls ; the beams groaned as if they were being riven away 
from their fastenings; the stairs fell down, and at last it 
seemed as if the whole^roof fell in.’ On waking from her 
sleep tlie maiden finds herself in a splendid palace, sur- 
rounded by regal luxuries. The maiden has returned from 
the dreary abode of Hades* to the green couch of the life- 
giving mother. 

Tlie gradual lengthening of the days after the winter 
solstice is singularly seen in Grimm’s story of the Nix of the 
Mill Pond. In this tale, the dawn-bride, sevei’ed from her 
husband, betakes herself to an old woman, who comforts her 
a.nd bids her comb her long hair by the water-side and see 
what would happen. As she plies her golden comb, a wa.vc 
rolling to the bank caiTies it away. Presently the waters 
began to. bubble and the head of the huntsman (Alplicios) 
appears. He did not speak, but looked at his wife sorrow- 
fullj', and at the same moment another wave rolled on and 
covered his head.’ A second time she goes to the old 
woman, who gives her a flute, and this time there ^ appeared 
not only the head, bnt half the body of the man, wlio 
stvetclied out his arms towards his wife ; but at the same mo- 
ineiit a wave came and covering his head dfew him dov n 
ngahi.’ The third time she comes with a spinning-wheel of 
gold (the wheel of Ixion), and the huntsman leaping out of 
the vv^aters liurries away with his wife from the deiiions 
wIk) seek to seize them. In the story of Jimgfrau Maleen 
(Kofe), the princess and her maid are shut up in a dark 
tower, and are constrained to scrape n, hole through the wall 
in order to let in the light. When they are able to peep out 
they see a blue sky, but everything on the earth is desolate 
as at the close of a northern winter, and like Cinderella, the 
maiden is obliged to take the cook’s place in the king’s 
palace, where at length, as in other stories, she becomes the 
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bride of tbe prince. The Norse tale of the Old Dame and CHAP, 
her Hen repeats t^e same mytli. Here the maiden who . . 

falls down into the cave within the hill is disconsolate be- 
cause slie cannot get back to lier mother, ‘who is lisird 
pinched, she knows, for meat and drink, and has no one 
with her,’ a true picture of the lonely Demeter on the Elcu- 
siniaii plain. T)ie Einkrank (Hades) of the German story 
is here a Troll, who is cheated in the same waj', the sisters 
whom the Maiden sends back to the upper world befoi;e lior- 
self being the less genial spring-days which precede the 
return of the true summer. 

In the Spanish story Jungfrau Maleen assumes a less The ill- 
attractive form. She is here tl;e ill-tempered princess, wlio 
is shut up in a castle which has no door. To this strong- 
hold comes a poor young knight in search of adventures, tlie 
Odysseus, Sigurd, Boots, or Beggar, of Greek and Teutonic 
legends ; and he and his three companions for a long time 
strive in vain to make a breach in the wall. The grip ot. 
winter is too strong to be overcome, and the hill of ice 
cannot yet be scaled. At last tliey hear a cry which seems 
to come from an old well overgrown with creeping planls ; 
but on opening the cover of the well, they find that the hole 
seems to go down to the very depths of the earth, — in short, 
to Hades. They then set to work to twist a rope by which 
to descend for the rescue of the maiden who is imiu’isoncd 
in this dismal dungeon ; but when it is ixnidy, his com- 
panions draw off from further share in tlio enterprise. 

Sigurd alone v?an ride through the llamos to a^vakcll Bryn- 
hild, and the young knight alone has the courage t» go 
clown into the hlack abyss. TJie maiden who has been 
carried off by a horned demon becomes, o*f course, tlic 
knight’s wife. For awhile she l)ehaves fairly, but. at lengtli 
her ill temper so far gets the better of her that the knight 
is heartily glad Avhen the demon takes luer away once more. 

In other words, the worn-out summer puts on the sorry garb 
of autumn, and is again carried away into the winter-laud. 

But far more noteworthy is the Hindu story of Little story (if 
Surya Boi, or the sun-child, as exliibiting a developement of 

* Patrafiafc*, or Spanish i^torio?, legend ivY and trudUionul, 
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BOOK the myth fiir more ^elaborate thaA that of either Hellenic or 
Teutonic legends. This beautiful child^ the daughter of a 
poor milkwoman, is stolen by two eagles, ,who Ixja^r lior to a 
nest made of wood hooped with iron, and having seven 
doors. Hero, having lavished upon her all the costliest 
treasures of the earth, they leave her, to go and fetch a 
diamond ring for her little finger. While they are still 
away, the fire in the nest, without which the maiden could 
not cook her food, is put out ; and in her perplexity, Suryu, 
peering over the Avails of the nest, sees smoke curling uj) 
afiir off, and going towards it, finds herself at the house of 
a Eakshas, or evil demon, ivhose mother tries to keep her 
that she may serve as a feaat for her son. Siirysi Bai, how- 
ever, Avill not stay ; and when the Eakshas, learning from 
his mother what a prize he had missed, comes to the nest, ho 
finds the little maiden asleep, and in his frantic efforts to 
break open tlio Avails, leaA’^es a piece of his claw sticking in 
the crack of the door. This nail is, of course, the spindle 
which wounds Briar Eose and the narcissus which stupifies 
Persephone ; and thus Siiryd, placing her hand unwittingly 
upon it, loses all consciousness. In this state she is found 
by a Eajali, avIio, after gazing long upon her, feels sure that 
her slumber is not the sleep of death, and spies the claAV 
sticking in her hand. As soon as it is taken out, Suryfi 
revives, and becomes the bride of the Eajah, thus rousing 
the jealousy of his other wife, as 16 rouses the jealousy of 
Her6 ; and like 16, Surya is made to disappear^ not by the 
stinging of a gadfly, but by the fate Avhicli Here had designed 
for Semele and her child Dionysos. Surya is enticed to the 
edge of a tank and throAvn in; but on the spot where she 
fell there sprang up a golden sunfloAver, which the Eajdh 
seefc as he wanders about in his inconsolable agony. The 
flowelr bends lovingly towards him, and he lavishes on it the 
wealth of affection •which he had bestowed on Suryd, until 
the jealous wife has the floAver carried into a forest and 
burnt. From its ashes a mango tree rises, with one fair 
blossom on its topmost bough, Avhich swells into a fruit so 
beautiful that it is to he kept only for the Eajah. Tin’s 
mango, when ripe, falls into the can of the poor milkwoman^ 
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Tvlio carries it home, and is astonished to see that the can CHAP, 
contains not a mango, but a tiny lady richly dressed in red . 
and gold no bigger than the fruit. But she grows with 
wonderful quickness, and when she reaches her full stature, 
she is again seen by the Rajah, who claims his bride, but is 
repulsed by the milkwoman. The truth, however, cannot 
be hid: and thei Rajah and the milkwoman each recognise 
the lost maiden, when Sury4 tells her own tale and confesses 
that an irresistible impulse made hey throw herself into the . 
milk can, while her form was yet that of the mango. 

The milkwoman of this myth is simply Demeter in the Tlir> 
aspect with which the Vedie hyniA-witers were most familiar. 

To them the earth was j)re-emi¥iently the being wdio nour- 
ishes all living things with heavenly milk, wdio satisfies all 
desires without being herself exhausted. ‘ The eagles which 
carry the child are the clouds of sunrise and sunset — the As- 
vins or the Dioskouroi, \vho carry away Aitlira from AtliQps, 
the swan-maidens of Teutonic folk-lore, the Erinyes and Har- 
pyiai of Hellenic legend. The nest is the secret place where 
Persephon(^ is hidden, whether Hades, or the lonely health 
where Bryiihild sleeps, or the gloomy Niflheim where Fafnir 
guards the stolen treasures. But dreary though it may be, 
it is not without fire to keep up the maiden’s life, as that of 
Demophoon is strengthened by the fiery bath of DemcHth'. 

The journey of •Surya to the Rakshas’ country denotes the 
blight and frost which may nip and chill the first vegeta tion 
of spring. From this slumber she is roused by the Rajah, 
who, like Sigdrd, is the sun. The jealousy of the elder 
queen is matched, not only by that of Here, but ifiore 
precisely by that of Eos, the rival of Prokris. ^Thus Surya, 
exposed to countless dangers, is yet imperishable. If throwui 
into the w^ater, she rises like Aphrodite in renewed beau'fy : 
if consumed by fire, the fruit-tree rises from her a^es, 

• 

' I can Init follow here the writer of in the Kig Veda, Wo- see, however, a 
a very jihle rcvic'w of Miss Froro’s conception ns early as that of‘ the Ge 
Jhecan Tfdrs, wliich appeared in the .Pan»inR«')r of /Kschylos in tho invocation 
spectator for April 20, 1868. Tho ‘May the Farth which the Asvins meted 
passages quoted are from the Atliarva ont, on which Vishnu hath stepped, 

\oda, hilt these are p€'rhnps more valu- which tho mighty Indra has riil of all 
able for tile purpose of illustrating the hi.s enemies, may Earth pour out her 
current folk-lore than if tliey occurred milk — mother Earth to mo her son.’ 

VOL. II. X 
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BOOK until at last the mango falls mto the milkwoman’s can 
s — 111 — . as the ripe fruit must fall into the lap of the earth, its 
mother.' 

♦' i ^ 

Hoida, The idea of Demet(3r finds jui expression in the Teutonic 
Holda, the benignant goddess or lady, who reappears as 
Frau Eerchta, the bright maiden, the Phaethousa or Lam- 
petie of the Odyssey. The few details wl^ich we liaTe of 
these beings agree strictly with the meaning of their names. 
Thus ITolda gently wraps the earth in a mantle of snow, and 
when the snow falls Holda is said to be making her bed, of 
wliich the feathers fly about, reminding us of the Scythian 
statement made by Herodoto:* that the air in the nortliernmost 
part of Europe is always fulj of feathers. This Frau Holda 
(verelde) is trniisforined into Pharaildis, a name said to liavo 
been given to Herodias, who in the medieval raytli was con- 
founded with her daughter, and of whom the story was told 
that she loved the Baptist, and determined never to wed any 
man if she could not be his wife ; that Herod, discovering 
this, ordered John to be put to death, and that the briiiging 
of the head on a charger was not for any purposes of insult, 
bu{ that she might bathe it‘with her tears.^ The head flies 
from her kisses, and she is left moiumiiig like Aphrodite for 
Adonis. A third part of the human race is made subject to 
her by way of atoiKmient for her sufferings. Tlio same myth 
is told of dame Habonde in the Roman do la Jtose.^ 

Tlio Kiou- It is in this kindly and attractive guise that Perseplione 
myliK appears in the myth of Eleusis. Here the story took root 
most firmly; and the fountain where the daughtdrs of Keleos 
accosted the moui-ning mother, and the spot where Iainl)e 
assailed her with friendly jests, were pointed out to the 
veneration of the faithful who came to celebrate her solemn 
myi?teries. To the Eleusinians, beyond a doubt, the whole 
narrative was genuine and sacred history.^ But this belief 
Avould, of course, ex;plaiu to them as little as it would to us 

* Tho iruxlern Hindu storytellor is, of the nature of their materials— a fon- 
doubtU'ss, not more cousclous of the ceptioii wliich must almost have reached 
meaning and origin of this tale tlian the tho stage of knowlodgo in the author uf 
authors of the Homeric hjunns were of the Ifi/m?i to Hemies. 

tlie myths of Aphrodite, or Dionysos. * Grimm, D. M. 262. 

Now and tlien w'e can scarcely suppose ® Ih. 265. 

that they fail to have some coucopiion ^ Grote, Hiatory of Greece^ i. 55. 
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the origin and nature of the story. Botli are alike laid bare 
by a comparison which has shown that every incident may 
be matched with incidents in other legends so far resembliii<»* 
each other as to leave no room for questioning their real 
identity, yet so far unlike as to preclude the idea that the 
one was borrowed from or directly suggested by the other. 
But the Eleusin\an could adduce in evidence of his belief not 
only the mysteries which were there enacted, but the geo- 
oTaphical names which the story consecrated ; and liere he 
found himself in the magic circle from Avhich the inhabitants 
of Athens or Argos, Arkadia or Lykia, Delos or Ortygia, 
could never escape. Eleusis itself was a town or village in 
the land of the dawn-goddess Arlene, and the name denoted 
simply the approach of Demeter to greet her returning child. 
If, again, it pleased the Athenians to think that Persephone 
was stolen away from Koldnos, or even from tlie spot where 
she met her mother, there were other versions wliicdi local- 
ised this incident on some Nysaian plain, as in the Homeric 
hymn, in the Sicilian Eiina., or near the well of Arethousa. 

As vve might expect, the myth of Deiiieter is intertwined 
with the legends of many other beings, both hiunan and 
divine. Like Herakles and Zeus, she lias, in many lands, 
many loves and many children. As the wife of Poseidon 
she is the mother of Despoina and Orion.* The earth must 
love the beautif^illy tinted skies of morning ; and thus Deme- 
ter loves lasibn, the son of Zeus and Hem era-, the lieaven 
and the day, or of Minos and the nymph Pyrouea,^ and 
be(*oiues thd mother of Ploutbn or Ploutos, the god who 
guards the treasures of the earth, and whom the Latins 
identified with Hades. She must Late those who spoil her 
trees and waste her fruits ; hence she punishes with fearful 


' -M MX Miillor. second soric-s, 

0I7 ; ApolJod. iii. (>, 8 . 

^ The nemo Minos, it. Inns Leon already 
fefiid, is, like Menu, tlie same word as 
tlie moasiirer or tliiriker. Jhit 
Minos himself is the husband of Uusi- 
phae the light-giver, and the father of 
Ariadni^ who guides Theseus to iho den 
ot the Minotauros. It is scjircely neces- 
sary to give all iho names which occur 
in the story of lasion or other myths of 


a like. kind. TIkto are but few* which 
would lie fouml to withstand the ti'st ,)f 
philological agialysis ; but oven where this 
is the case, we ar*^ fully justified in 
selecting those versions which explain 
themsrlves. The mere fact that in one 
of tlieru lasion is called a son of Zeus 
and Hemera, is sufiTicient evidence that 
this was one way of accounting for bis 
existence; and this phrase is tvans- 
parent. 


CITAP. 
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BOOK hunger the earth-tearer Erysichthon. As j)0ssessing and 
. — ^ — - guarding the wealth of the earth, she tal^'es her place among 
the Chthonian deities, whose work is carried on .unseen by 
rnortal eyes. As teaching men how to plough, to sow, and 
to reap, she is Dernier Thesnioplioros, the lover of law, 
order, peace and justice. 

Ceres ami Of the Latin Ceres it is enough to say that although, like 
Saturn. other Latin deities, she has no special mythology, her name 
at least is significant. ^ She is strictly the ripener of the 
fruits of the earth ; and since, as such, she could have no 
attribute wholly inconsistent with the character of the (Treek 
Demeter, it became easy to ‘attach to Ceres all the stories 
told of the Hellenic goddess4' With the name of Ceres we 
ought to connect that of Saturn, a god who has no feature 
in common with the Greek Kronos with whom the later 
Eomans identified him, as they identified his wife Ops, a 
name corresiionding in meaning with that of Ploutos, with 
Rhea. Saturn, as the sower of the seed,* answers far more 
nearly to the Greek Triptolemos, who is taught by Demeter. 
At the end of his work Saturn is said to have vanished from 
the earthy as Persephone disappears when the summer has 
come to an end ; and the local tradition went that Latiuni 
was his lurking-place/^ 


Section III.—THE CHILDREN OF THE EARTH. 

Erichtlic- As the Elcusinian myth tells the story of the earth and 
her treasures under the name of Demetor, so*’ tiie Athenian 
legefid tells the same story under the name of Erechtheus or 
Erichthonios, a son of Hephaistos, according to one version, 
by Atthis, a daughter of Kranaos, according to another, by 
Athene herself.^ In the latter version Athene becomes his 

* Tho name lias by some been identi- ® Bn'al, Hcreule ct Cacu,^^ 38. 

fit'd with tlie Greek Kore, ky other.s witli ® The name must necessarily be traced 

the I^atin Garaniis or Kecaranu.s. By through its cognate forms; and thus, 
Professor Max Miiller it is refeiTod to before wo can judge positivelv, we rnnst 
the root, which yields the Sanskrit Sitrad, compare it with Latini, Lakini, Lavini, 
autumn, viz. sri or sri, to cook or ripen. &c. See vol. i. p. 23;). 

Sn, or Lakshini, is in tho Ramayana the ‘As KramiS- is a title of Athene, 
wife of Vishnu. Like Aphroilitc, she Atthis the child of Kranaos is probably 
rises from the sea, but with four arms, only Athene under a slight disguise, 
and her dwelling in in the I/^tos. 
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mother when she goes to Hephaistos to ask for a suit of ciiAf*. 
armour, the fire-fashioned raiment of the morning. When the 
child is horn she nourishes it, as Demeter nursed Deinophoon, 
with the (Jesign of rendering it immortal ; and, placing it 
in a chest, she gave the child to Pandrosos, Ilerse, and 
Agraulos, charging them not to raise tlie lid.^ They disobey, 
and finding that the coils of a snake are folded round the 
body of the child, are either slain by Athene or throw them- 
selves down the precipice of the Akropolis. llencefc>rth the 
dragon-bodied or snake-bouiid Erichthonios dwells in the* 
shrine of Athmie, and under her special protection. 

There were other stories of Jilrichthonios or Ereclitheus^ Ejvdi- 
which some mythographers assign to a grandson of the 
supposed child of Hephaistos and Athene. Of this latter 
Erectlieus, the son of Paiulion, it is said that he Avas killed 
by the thunderbolts of Zeus, after his daughters liad been • 
sacrificed to atone for the slaughter of Enniolpos by the 
Athenians— a tale manifestly akin to the punishment of 
Tantalos after the crime committed on his son Pelops. 

But the legend of Erichtlionibs is nieroly a repc^tition of K( 5 kroi..s. 
the myth of the dragon-bodied Kekrops, Avho gavt^ his ntime 
to the land Avhich had till then been called Aide, and Avho 
became the lather not only of Erysichthoii hut of tlie three 
sisters who proved faithless in the charge of Erichthonios. 

To the time of Kekrops is assigned one version of the story 
which relates the rivalry of Poseidon and Athene ; but here 
Poseidon produces not a horse, but a Avell on the Akropolis, 
a work for VJuch he is careless enough to 2)roduce no Avit- 
ness, Avhile Athene makes her olive tree grow nj) bejiieatli 

^ Till* Tiiimos rmidrosos arid holdiiifl: a, doiiLlo piTsonalitv, ‘Tlie 

(raiisluto each oilier; the addition of Ilinneric Scholiast. •treated Krichtbmis 
AgrauloM merely statc.s that tlie dew and Erii-hthonios as !,lic .same i»e.rson 
covers the fields. under two names; and sinee in wgard 

* Of the name Erichthonios, Proller, to such mythical ])prsoiis tliero e;ci.sts no 
i. lot), says, ‘ Dor Name . . . other test of identify of the suleoct 
reehteigentlich einen Genius dcr fruclit- except perfect similarity of attrilaites, 
haren Erdbodens bedeutet,’ and coni- this seems the reasonable conclusion.’ 
pares it with (piovvriSt 4piPw\os, and Grote, I/ts/ort/ of Greecpy i. 20 1. The 
other woitls. If Eroehtlieiis aiid Erich- case is, liowever, altered when we find 
thoiiios are names for one and the sjinio the names in tlie mythology of other 
person, the explanation which regards nations, in which the origin of tlio word 
the name as a compound of longer remains open to doubt, 

earth, seems to become at least doubtful. Prcller, Gr. Mf/lh. ii. 1^6. 

There is, however, no ground for up- 
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the eye of Kekrops, who gives jridgment that the city shall 
bear the name of the dawn-goddess.^ 

A more transparent myth of the earth is foiyid in the 
history of Pelops, the son of Tantalos and Dion^, or as some 
have it, Klytia or Euryanassa. His fiither in his magnificent 
palace and with his inexhaustible wealth is manifestly only 
another form of Ixion and Helios ; and the child whom he 
slays represents not less clearly the fruits of the earth first 
snstaincd by his warmth and then scorched by his raging 
heat. This horrible banquet of his flesh he sets before Zens, 
for the ravages of drought are accomplished in the face of 
the blue heaven ; but none of the gods will eat of it, except 
Demeter, who, jiluiiged in grief for the loss of her child, eats 
the shoulder: and thus tlie story ran that when at the 
bidding of Zeus Hermes boiled the limbs and restored them 
to life, an ivory shoulder suiqdied the place of the part 
devoured by D^mieter.® In. the story of Hippodameia, a 
name which occurs as an epithet of Aphrodite,® Pelops 
plays the part of the successful hero in the myths of Bryn- 
hild, or Briar Eose. The heads of those who have failed to 
coiiquer Qinomaos in the chariot rnee stare down upon him 
from the doorposts ; but nothing daunted, he miiJces a com- 
pact with Myrtilos the charioteer to loosen the wheels of 
Oinamaos. Pelops is thus the victor; but as even the 
summer which succeeds in ripening the grape must die, so 
Pelops is made to fall under the curse of Myrtilos, whom he 
ungratefully drowns in the sea. This curse was wrought 
out in the fortunes of all his children, whose iife and death 
do but exhibit one of the many aspects of the great tragedy 
of nature. 

* The meaning of the myth of Kekrops ^ Ilonce the notion that his de- 
i.s suificiently clear, whether we adopt or seftmhiiits likewise had one slioulder 
reject Preller s explanation of tlm word : white as ivory. Pindar rejects the story, 
‘l3er A^amo scheint niit Kapnhs und preferring the version that he was 
Kpdviov zusaniiuonhangen, so duss sieli curried off by Poseidon, as Gunymedes 
also schon dudurch die Bdziehung auf was taken by the eagle to Olympos. 
Frucht uml Kriidte ankhndigen wiirdc.’ 01. i. 40. 

Gr. Myth, ii. 137. * Preller, 6V. Myth. ii. 385. 
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The eartfi itself^ as the soil distinguished from the fruits 
which grow from it or the power which nourishes the in, is 
known as Gaia in the Hesiodic Theogony, where she is 
described seemingly as self-existent, for no parents are 
assigned either to her or to Chaos, Tartaros, and Eros. All 
this, however, with the assignment of Erebos and Nyx as 
children of Chaos, and of Aither arid Hemera as children of 
]^yx, the night, may have been to the poet as more an 
allegory as the birth of the lopg hills which together Avith 
the troubled sea. are brought ^into being by Gaia. . TLcn 
follows the hridal of the earth and sky, and Gaia becomes 
the mother of a host of children, representing either the sun 
under the name of Hyperion, or the forces at work in the 
natural Avorld, the thunders and lightnings, here callcHl the 
round-eyed giants, and the hundred-handed nronsters,’ one 
of Avhom, Briareos, rescues Zeus from the wiles of Ilcjre, 
Athene and Poseidon. But in ‘all this there is really not 
much more mythology than in* the little which ^has tet be 
said of the Latin Tellus or TeiTa, a name, the meaning of 
which was never either lost or AveaJcened. It Avas otherAvise 
Avith Mars, a god who, worshipped originally as the ripenev 
of fruits and grain, Avas afterwards from the accident of his 
name invested with the attributes of the fierce and brutal 
Ares of the Greeks. ‘ In his oaaui character, as fostering 
AA'ealth of hcvn and cattle, lie was worshipped at Prceiioste, 
as Herodotos would liaA^e us belieAX' that Scythian .tribes 
Avorshipped Ares, with the symbol of a SAVord, one of the 
many forms assumed by the Hindu Linga. As such, he was 
pre-eminently the father of all living things, Marspitor, or 
Maspiter, the parent of the tAvin-borii Romulus and Remus. 

* The root is mar, which yields the * Marraar and Marmor, old Latin names 
name of the Marnts and many otJicr for Mars, are redu])licated fontis ; and 
mythical beings. Sec vol. i. p. 82, &c. in Osoan Mamers tlio r of tho 
^lars, with his common epithet Silvarms, reduplicated .syllable is lost. Mavors is 
is the softener of the earth and the more difficult to explain, for there is no 
I'ipener of its harvests. The name instance in Ijatin of m in the middle of 
occurs under the forms Mamers and a word being changed to 
Mayors. Of these Professor Miiller says, second series, 32*1. 


CHAP. 

vrn. 

Gaia and 
Oil ran os. 
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BOOK As the ripener and grinder of the corn he is Pilumnus and 

> — — Picumniis,^ although the process of disintegration con- 
stantly at work on mythical names conv'erted these epithets 
into two independent deities, while another m^th affirmed 
that he received the name Piciimnus as being the god to 
whom the woodpecker was consecrated. 

Eiiou, Another representative of the earth is Ehea,^ herself a 

child of Onranos and Gaia, and the wife of Kroiios, by 
whom she becomes the mother of the great Olympian 
deities' Hestia, Denieteif, Here, Hades, Poseidon, all swal- 
lowed by their father, and lastly, Zeus, who is saved to be 
brought up in the cave of Dikte. But throughout Ehei} 
remained a name and a power, worshipped as the grcfit 
reproductive force of the \v*orld, as producing life through 
death, and thus as honoured by the sacrifice of the repro- 
ductive power in her ministers. Thus she became pro- 
einiiiently the great mother, worshipped under the titles 
Ma .and Ainmas, and xjerhaps even more widely known and 
feared as Kybele or Kybebe.^ 

’‘ PilumnuH ot Piciimnus, doiix * The origin of tho jiaine is (louUfiil. 
finci^nsi |Kirricipos presents, h dkm qui Preller, Or. Myth, i. 502, inclines to 
hroic ot, (e lUeii qni Jaad. Lo p'ditm, regard it as a form of (lea, (Jaia, Den, 
avant cVetro rarmc da sohlat vomain, si instancing as changes of 5 into p tlio 
cclelirn i-hvz Ics historieiis, fut Ic pilou wortls K-q^tvK^iop, caducous; nicridies, 
(pii sert abroycr Ic ]>lc. Piluni csl luio lucdidios. 

contraction do iJktiUtim ot vient do “ This niiino Prellcr explains, after 
innaciW Pda est le vaso ou Ton hi'«»yait, Ilt*&ychi<^s, as denoting Jier abode on llic 
ct Piliirnnns, comme lo dit exprcsscineat hills; but such inte.rprrtatiuiis iiiiisl. bo 
Sendus (-7.v«. IX. 1), lo dieu dcs boulaii- rogarih'd with great suspicion. A Imgc 
gers, Pictf x'lant d’une racinc yio number of foreign words were associated 
qui vent dire jhidre: on la troinv dans with tlm worship of such deilins us 
le pic-vci't (jui crciise le tronc IBiea and Dionysos, and we are as liillo 
d<'S arlu’es, pour y eherchcr .sa iioun'iture justified in identilyiiig one with another 
f.-t y ]'.)ger sos petits.' — Breal, Hcrcide et as vvo are in adopting the conclusion of 
Cacus, '31. Ilcrodotos, that Athene is only aiiotln r 

Tile Latin Jupiter Pistor is another form of the I'lgyptian word Nrulli. To 
god wh.)M? name Uoloiigs to the same Mas, as a name of Khea, Pa}>as as a 
root with PilLiiiinii.s. Of this deity title of the Phrygian Zeuis precisely 
Professor Mulh-r says that he ‘was corresponds. Prelhr, 7/!>. i. 51.1. They 
origiftallv the god who crushes with tlus are no more than the terms I'atcr and 
tlmiidefbolt: and the Mola? Martis Alater applied to Zeus and Deo, or A 11- 
.seem to rest on an analogous conception ‘Pather as a name of Odin. Tim old 
of thtMiature of Mars.’— Lf'cVjrm, second title of Klma is applied, whether witli 
.serii's, 321. It seems more probable or wdihout design, to the Virgin Mary, 
that Jupiter Pistor, like Alars Silvaiuis Thus Dr. Paber, writing to Air. Watts 
or Pilumnus, was a rustic gtwl. The Russell, asks him to think of him ‘amid 
expression Alolic Martis, like the Greek tlie glories of Christian Rome on those 
fjLw\os ‘'Aprfos, i.s one -w'hich might suit Sunday evenings in Octo]>er, all dedi' 
eitlier the crushing or tlie soi'loiiiug catod to dearest Alama.’ — Life, p. 329. 
god. 
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With the name of Ehea are connected the mvstic heinss 
known as the Kouretes, the Korybahtes, the Idaian 
Daktyloi, and the lilabeiroi. Into the ethnological specu- 
lations of wliich these names have been made the subject 
it is unnecessary to enter. It is as possible that they may, 
some or all of them, denote races distdaced and overthrown 
by the advancing Hellenic tribes, as that the Trolls may 
represent aboriginal inhabitants driven to the mountains 
by the Teutonic invaders. But in the absence of all his- 
torical evidence it is as useless to affirm with Dr. Thirlwall, 
as it is unnecessary to deny, tliat the name Telchiiies is 
only another name for the historical Phenician people, or 
that the legends related by them ‘ embod}^ recollections of 
arts introduced or refined by foreigners who attra(ded the 
admiration of the rude tribes whom they visited/^ It 
is enougli to remark here that the aii: of the Telchines is 
simply that of Ilephaistos. Like him, they forge iron 
weapons or instruments for the gods : and they resenlble 
the Kyklojpes not only in this their work, but in their 
parentage, which exliibits them* as sons of Poseidon, or 
Thalassa, the troubled s(ja. Thus also we sec in them Aot 
only the fellow-helpers of Ilephaistos in the Iliad, but the 
rude shepherds of the Odyssey. The! clouds from which the 
lightnings dart are the one : the mists clinging to the hills 
are the other. ^ Hence they are creatures without feet, as 
the Phaiakian ships have neither rudders nor oars. They 
can pour down rain or snow on the Oiirtli, and, like tlie 
clonds, they Vun change their form at will ; and thus they 
are destroyed by Phoibos in the guise of a wolf, as the sun’s 
rays scatter the mists at noon-day. In this capacity of 
changing their form and bringing storms upon tlie earth 
we have all that is needed as the groundwork of their 
reputation as sorcerers, even if we refuse to indulge ii; any 
conjectures as to the origin of the name.'^ Their ofiice as 
uurses of Poseidon^ is even more significant, as shoAving 

‘ part, i. cli. iii. ScliliifJtc, wdohe tlas l>ewuH.stf^cin ver- 

' ‘ Dor Namo is't abznleiten diuiki:lu, rcAxI't'cs* gonauiit liatte.'— 

von B4\yio in der Bcdoutiinp: bezaubeni, Droller, Gr. Myth. i. 473. 

‘birch Beruhruii^ bcTiickon, dalior * Thirlwall, liiHi. Greece, i. 76. 
J^tesichoros dio Keren iind betaubende 
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tlieir close affinity to the nur&es of Zeus in the cave ot 
Dikt^5 — the soft clouds which hang at ^dawn on the eastern 
sky as contrasted with the rough mists which segm to brood 
over and to feed the sea. Hence the story recorded by 
Strabo that those of the Telchines who went with Ehea to 
Crete Averc there called Kouretes, the guardians of the child . 
(Kovpo^) Zeus.^ These are the dancers clad in everlasting 
youth, like the lovely cirri which career in their mystic 
nioveijients through the sky, the Daktyloi, or pointers, of 
Ida, the nourishing earth, the bride of Dyaus the heaven.^ 
These also are beings endowed with a strange wisdom and 
with ma.gical powers, and from them Orpheus received the 
charm which gave to his hqrp its irresistible power. Their 
numbers vary, sometimes only a few being seen, sometimes 
a troop of fifty or a hundred, like the fifty children of 
Danaos, Thestios, or Asterodia. 

That tlie Kabeiroi and Korybantes were sometimes re- 
garded as exhibiting only another phase of the idea which 
underlies the conception of the mythical Kouretes, is a point 
scarcely open to doubt. Like the latter, they have a pro- 
tecting a*nd soothing powei, and hence are nonrishers of the 
earth and its fruits, and the givers of wine to the Argonaiitai. 
They are sons or descendants of Hephaistos or Proteus, or of 
Zeus and Kalliope, all names pointing to the generation of 
vapours from the sea or the sky. But as tha myths of Cacus 
or the Kyklopes seem in some of their features to indicate 
the phenomena of volcanic action, so it is quite possible that 
such phenomena may have modified the stoiSes told of the 
several classes of these mysterious beings. The fires of the 
Kyklopes may be either the lightnings seen in the heaven or 
the flames which burst from the earth ; and the mysterious 
fla^h which reveals the treasures of the earth to the Arabian 
prinee or the Teutonic Tanhaiiser may equally represent 
both. 

* Proller, Gr. Myth. i. 103. grow up when tlie real meaning of the 

® The connection of SdKTvXoy and name 'W'as weakened or forgott‘‘n, 
digitus with the root from which sprung although it would bo scarcely an ex- 
the (xreek heiKwini, the Latin indico and aggeration to say that the clouds ar»‘ 
other words, is gr-nerally admitted. The the fingers of the earth which she can 
myth that they served Ilhea as the point us she wills, 
fingers serve the hand w’ould naturally 
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Section V.— THE PEOPLE OP THE WOODS AND WATERS. 

* • i 

The woods and hills form the special domain of the Satyrs, 
a worthless ami idle race with pointed ears, small horns, and 
.the tail of a goat or a horse. Their life is spent in wild 
hunts through the forest, in tending their flocks, or in idle 
dalliance and dancing with the nymphs. Their music may 
constantly he heard as they play on the flute, bagpipe, or 
cymbals, or on the syrinx of Pan.* Their capidcious and 
cunning nature makes them no safe companions for man. 
Nay, if the sheepfold were entered and the cattle hurt or 
stolen, if women were scared by goblin shapes as they passed 
through the woods, this was the doing of the Satyrs. Wo 
can scarcely be at a loss in our search for the origin of these 
mythical beings and their characteristics. When we find 
them represented as sprung, like the nymplis and the mystic 
dancers, the Kouretes, from the daughters of Hekataios* or 
Phoroneus, or as ihe offspring of Hermes and Tphthime; 
when also ive find that Pan, whom they resemble in outward 
form and powers of music, is also a son of Hermeg and the 
nymph Dryops or Kallisto, or of Penelope who weaves the 
morning clouds, we can scarcely fail to see in these Satyrs 
the phenomena of the life which seems to animate the woods 
as the branches, of the trees move in wild dances with the 
clouds which course through the air above, or assume forms 
strange or gi’otesque or fearful, in the deep nooks and glens 
or in the ddn»and dusky tints of the gloaming. At such 
hours, or in such places, the wayfiiror may be frightened 
with strange sounds like the pattering of feet behind him, or 
ugly shapes which seem to bar the path befoi’e him, or en- 
tangle his feet and limbs as he forces his >vay through ^he 
brushwood. If we translate all this into the language of 
mythology, we have more than the germ of all that is told 
us about the Satyrs. But the source thus opened was found 
to be a fruitful one, and the Satyrs became the companions 
of Dionysos, the lord of the wine-cup and the revel, or of 
Herakles, the burly and heedless being wdio goes through 
life toiling for a mean and worthless master, yet taking 
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such enjoyment as the passing hours may chance to bring 
him.^ The burlesque form in which they exhibited Herakles 
as robbed of his 'weapons, or teased and angered by their 
banter until they take to their heels, suggested a method 
which might be applied to other gods or heroes, and called 
into existence the Greek satyric drama. Nor could a limit 
be placed to their strange vagaries, or the shapes which 
they might assume. The wild revel of the woods might 
be followed by a profound stillness, of wdiich men would 
speak as the sleep of Satyrs wearied out with dancing and 
drinking. The white clouds, which may be seen like ships 
anchored in a blue sea, hanging motionless over the thicket, 
would be nymphs listening to their music or charined by 
their wooing. 

Of these Satyrs the oldest are named the Seilenoi, or 
children of Seilenos. But although there are between these 
beings many points of likeness, both in form and character, 
there is this marked distinction, that while the Satyrs dwell 
among woods and hills, tlio Seilenoi haunt streams, fountains, 
or marshy grounds. They are thus, like the Naiads, spirits 
of the waters, with attributes borrowed from, or shared Avitli, 
the clouds tliat float above them. The grotesque form wlii(?li 
Seilenos is made to assume may be an exaggeration of the 
western Greeks, who saw in the ass which bore him a mere 
sign of his folly and absurdity, while it points rather to ilie 
liigh value set on the ass by Eastern nations. It was, in fact, 
the symbol of his wisdom and his prophetical powers, and not 
the mere beast of burden which, in western njyths, staggered 
along under the weight of an unwieldy drunkard. The same 


* With these creat ures wo are brought 
almost into the domain of modern fairy 
mythology, of which it is enough here 
to say that there is scarcely an important 
featurti in it which has not its parallel 
in tlic .so-called classical mytlndogy of 
Creec<‘ and Home. The Latin Lares are 
the .Brownies; the Venus who takes 
away the lover of Psyche, tlio Kalyjiso 
who seeks to lay tlie spell of her beauty 
on Odys.seus, is the Fairy Queen of 
Taubaiiser and of True Thomas; the 
Kyklops is the misshapen Urisk: the 
limping llephaistos is Way land tho 


Smith: and thus the whole fabric of 
modern superstition is but a travesty of 
myths with w’liich in other forms we ace 
aln*ady familiar. Tlius in these myths 
dwarfed or maimed beings abound ; 
among these being the Kahciroi.the Idaiaii 
Daktyls, the Athenian Anakes, the 
Etruscan Tages, and tho Lakedaivnoiiian 
Dioskouroi. Bo too tho Latin liemuiTS 
and jjarvm arc tlio ghost .s of niodeni 
days, and the Manus are literally 
Goodies of popular Teutonic super- 
stition. 
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MIDAS AND MARSYAS. 

• • 

idea doubtless lay at the root of the story of Midas, to whom 
the ass’s ears were ^ at first not his shame but his glory. 
This Phrygii\n king, is, in short., only Tantalos under another 
name, and with Tantalos, as with Sisyphos, the idea of wealth 
is inseparable from that of wisdom or craft. If, again, Tan- 
tales and Sisyphos have palaces rich in all conceivable trea- 
sures, Midas has. his beautiful rose-gardens, in which the 
country folk catch Seilenos, who is brought bound before the 
king. By him Midas is instructed in the knowledge.of all 
events, whether past or future, as well as in the origin and 
nature of all things. In return for the kindness with which 
he is treated, Dionysos promises •to grant to Midas any wish 
which he may express. Midas asks that everything which 
he touches may be turned into gold, and finds to his dismay 
that it is as impossible to swallow his food as the dishes on 
which it is laid. To his prayer for deliverance tlio answer is 
that he must go and wash in the stream of Palctolos, which 
has ever since retained a golden hue. This myth is nothing 
more than a story framed on a saying, like the German 
proverb, ‘ Morgeiistunde hat Gold im Munde,’ ‘ Morning- 
liour has gold in her mouth,’ * anti simply expressed the fact 
that the newly risen sun sheds a glory over all the earth, in 
other Avords, turns everything into gold. The sequel, which 
s])eaks of the misery of Midas, would be suggested by the 
literal interpretation of the words, wliile the coimnand to 
bathe in the river finds a meaning in the fiict that the 
flaming splendours of the sun are quenched when, like En- 
dymion, he phtnges beneath the Avaters. A faint reflection 
of similar ideas seems to mark the story svliich accounted for 
the ass's ears, as a punishment for adjudging the prize to 
Marsyas in his contest with Phoibos. It iioV becomes a 
mysterious secret; but his servant discovers it, and being 
unable to keej) it to himself, digs a hole and whispers iitto it 
that Midas has ass’s ears. A reed growing up on the spot 
repeats the w'ords, and the rushes all round take uj) tlie 
strain, and publish the fact to all the w'orld. 

^ Max Muller, Lectures^ second series, 378. This proverb lias acquired tlic 
didactic meaning of the English distich, 

‘ Eilarly to boil ami early to rise 
Makes a man healtliy, wealthy, and wise,* 
wliich keeps up the same connexion between wealth and wisdom. 
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MYTHOLOGY OP THE ABYAH JfATIOlfS. 

• * 

I » 

The name of Seilenos as a water-sprite suggests to Preller 
its aflSnity with, tte Italian Silanns, a word for gushing or 
bubbling water ; nor is it easy to avoid a comparison with the 
Seirenes, who, like Seilenos^ haunt the waters. As tlio 
dweller in the fertilising streams^ he can bestow draughts of 
wonderful sweetness 5 and the wine which his son Evanthes 
gives to Odysseus is pronounced by Polyphpmos to be more 
delicious than honey. As such also, he is the guardian and 
teacher of Dionysos, for from the life-giving streams alone 
can the grape acquire its sweetness and its power. 

But this higher and more dignified aspect of Seilcmos, 
wdiich led Plato to speak of *Sokrates as getting wisdom from 
him as well as from his sqholar Marsyas, wa.s obscured in 
tlie folk-lore of the western tribes by the characteristics of 
jollity and intemperance exhibited by the Satyrs and the 
Herakles whom they cheat and tease, while his office as the 
fertiliser of the vineyard brought him into close connexion 
with Priapos, who exhibits the merely sensuous idea of 
reproduction in its grossest form, and of whom we need only 
say here that he is a son' of Dionysos, Adonis, Hermes, or 
Pah, whjle his mother is- Aphrodite or the Naid Chione, 
names denoting simply the relations of the waters with the 
winds or the sun.^ 

• Priapos is, in short, only a coarser to come. The same idea was ex])rt'ssf il 
form of Visliiui, Proleu.s, Onne.s and by tlio Latin Mat inns, Mutiimis, or iMnr- 
other like beiiifrs: and us such, hi* has tunus, who was * represented by tlio 
like thein the power of predicting things same symbol. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE HNDEEffOKLD. 

Skctiox I.—HADJ^S. 

The myths of DemettT and Persephone have already carried i^lTAP. 
ns to the hidden land beneath tPe earth’s surface, in which . 

the seeds of all life lie dormant, until Zeus sends Hermes to Theiniricil 
fetch the maiden back to her mother, or in other words, 
until Sigurd comes to waken Brynhild out of her sleep. 

Hence, as containing the germs of all future harvests, tliis 
unseen region becomes at once a land of boundless wealth, 
even if we take no thought of the gold, silver, and other 
metals stored up in its secret x>laces. This wealth may be .of 
little use to its possessor, and poverty beneath the sunlit 
heave.n may be hapj)iness compared with the dismal pomp of 
the Tuiderworld ; but its king is nevertheless the wealthiest 
of all monarchs, and thus the husband of Persephone ' is 
known especially as Plouton, the king ivho never smiles in 
the midst of all his grandeur. 

On this slander framework was raised the mythology of ii;ui( i .>r 
Hades, a mythology which runs continually into the stories 
related of the dark powers wlio fight with and are vanquished 
by the lord of light. The dog of the hatqful king, the 
Kerberos of the Hesiodic Theogony, is but another form of 
Orthros, who is called his brother ; and Orthros is only a 
reflection of the Vedic Vritra, the dark robber who hides 
away the cattle of Indra, But the conc^eption of Hades as 
the ruler of this nether region is j)recisely parallel to that of 

* A story was told that HadcvS was transforiHation is, of course, a mere play 
also a lover of the nymph liouke, who on her^ name, while the myth resolves 
on her death was changed into a white itself into tlie plirase that the night 
poplar and planted in Elysion. Tho loves tlie tender light of morning. 
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BOOK Poseidon as the god of the sea^ and of the sea alone. So 

< — — long as the woi'd’Kronides remained a mere epithet, the 
Zeus of Olympos was also Zenoposeidon, and as Zeus 
Katachtlionios he would be also Hades, Ais, or Aidoneus, 
the king of the lower world ; and the identity of the two is 
proved not only by these titles, but also by the power which, 
after the triple partition, Hades, like Poseidon, retains of 
appearing at will in Olympos. Zeus then, as Hades, is 
simply the unseen, or the being who can make himself as 
well as others invisible. As such, he wears the invisible 
cap or helmet, which appears as the tarii-kappe or ncbel- 
kappe of Teutonic legends. •.This cap he bestows on llermes, 
who is thus enabled to entfr unseen the Gorgons’ dwelling, 
and escape the pursuit of the angry sisters. But his home 
is also the bourne to which all the children of men must 
come, and from which no traveller returns; and thus he 
becomes the host who must receive all under his roof, and 
whom it is best therefore to invoke as one who will give 
them a kindly welcome, — ^in other words, as Polydektes, 
Polydegmon, or Pankoites, the hospitable one who will 
assign to, every man his i>lace of repose. Still, none may 
ever forget the awful character of the gate-keeper (ttu- 
\apT7]s) of the lower world. Ho must be addressed, not as 
Hades the unseen, but as Plouton the wealthy, the Kuvera 
of the Ramayana; and the averted face of tlie man who 
offered sacrifice to him may recall to our minds the horrid 
rites of the devil-worshippers of the Lebanon.^ 

TlipUivfTs Hades, then, in the definite authority assigned to liijii 
after, the war with the Titans, is the only being who is 
regarded as the lord who remains always in his dism«al 
kingdom, for Persephone, who shares his throne, returns for 
half the year as Kore to gladden the hearts of men, and 
Zagreos, Adonis, and Dionysos are also beings over whom 
the prince of darkness has no permanent dominion. Of the 

liiko HorniGs, and TTprakles, TTades find rofiises to let it free until ho }?ivrs 
has also assiiTned a burlesque form, us licrthe liidder by which In; climbs out 
ill the German story of Old Kinknink, <'f the niountaiu-doptlis into the open 
who dwells in a great cave into which i ’r. Thus escaping, slie returns 'vvilh 
the King’s daughter falls in the moun- ]..'r heavenly lover, and despoils. Kink- 
tain of glass (ice). The unwilling wife rank (Plouton) of all his treasures, 
contrives to catch his beard in a door, 
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j/eogra-phy of this land of the dead we need say little more CHAT*, 
than that it is no gemiine growth of mythology. It was - „ 

easy for poets and mythographers, when they had once 
started with the idea of a gloomy land watered with rivers of 
woe, to place Styx, the stream which makes men shudder, 
as the boundary which separates it from the world of living 
men, and to lead through it the channels of Lethe, in which 
all things a.re forgotten, of Kokytos, which echoes only with 
shrieks of pain, of Pyryphlegethon, with its waves of fire.^ 

Section II.--ELYSION. 

But, in truth, such details as these, produced as they are, The 
not by the necessities of mythical developenient but by the onl'ir 
growth or the wants of a religious faith, belong rather to the 
history of religion, and not to the domain of mythology, 
which is concerned only or mainly with legends springing 
from words and phrases whose original meaning has been 
misunderstoood or else either wholly or in part forgotten. 

Thus, although the ideas of Elysion in the conception «)f the 
epic or lyric poets may be fulbof the deepest interest as 
throwing light on the thoughts and convictions of the time, 
their mythological value must be measured the degree* in 
which they may he traced to phrases denoting originally 
only the physical phenomena of the heavens and tlie earth. 

With the state and the feelings of the departed we are not 
here concerned ; but there is enough in the descriptions of 
the asphodel meadows and the land where the corn ripens 
thrice in the year, to guide us to* the source of all these no- 
tions. The Elysian plain is far away in the west where the 
sun goes down beyond the bounds of the earth, whe;i Eds 
gladdens the close of day as she sheds her violet tints over 
the sky. The abodes of the blessed are golden islands sailing 
in a sea of blue, the burnished clouds floating in the pure 
ether. Grief and sorrow cannot approach them ; plague and 
siclcness cannot touch them. The barks of the Pliaiakians 
dread no disfister ; p>nd thus the blissful company gathered 

’ Aelieron, the reniainir^ river, is have been in the earlier myths the one 
prehably only another form of Aclieloos, river of Hades . , 
the flowing water, and may pcrha])S 
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together in that far western land inherits a tearless eternity.* 
Of the other details in the picture the gi^eater number would 
be suggested directly by these images drawn from the phe- 
nomena of sunset and twilight. Wliat spot or stain can be 
seen on the deep blue ocean in which the islands of the 
blessed repose for evai'? Wliat unseemly forms can mar the 
beautj of that golden home lit by the radiance of a sun 
whicji can never go down ? Who then but the pure in heart, 
the truthful and the generous, can be suffered to tread the 
violet fields? Jliid how shall they be tested save by judges 
who cjin weigh the thoughts and intents of the heart? Thus 
every soul, as it drew near to that joyous land, was brought 
before the august tribunal of Minos, Ehadam-cfnthys, and 
Aiakos ; and they whose faith was in truth a quickening 
power might draw from the ordeal those golden lessons 
which Plato has put into the mouth of Sokrates while 
awaiting the return of the theoric ship from Delos. These, 
however, ai’e the inferences of later thought. The belief of 
earlier age*s was content to picture to itself the meeting of 
Odysseus and Laertes in that blissful land, the forgiveness of 
old wrongs, tlm reconciliaticfn of deadly feuds as the hand of 
Ilektor is clasped in the hand of the hero who slew him. 
There, as the story ran, the lovely Helen, ^ijardoned and i)u- 
rificd,’ became the bride of the short-lived yet long-suffering 
Achillous, even as lole comforted tlie dying Herakles on 
earth, and Heb6 became his solace in Olympos. But what 
is the meeting of Helen and Achilleus, of Tole, and Hebe, 
and Herakles, but the return of the violet tints to greet the 
sun in the west, which had greeted him in the east in the 
morning? The idea was purely physical, yet it suggested 
the thoughts of trial, atonement, and purification ; and it is 
unnecessary to say that the human mind, having advanced 
thus far, must make its way still further. 

To these islands of the blessed only they could be ad- 
mitted who on earth had done great things, or who for 
whatever reasons might be counted among the good and 
noble of mankind. But of the beings who crossed the fatal 
streams of Styx, there would be some asr far exceeding the 

' ASoKp^y vffioyrai cuwa, ]|^iiid. OL ii. 120. 
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common crowd in wickedness or presumption as these were 
unworthy to tread the asphodel meadows of Elysion. Hence 
one of the names of the unseen world, which denoted espe- 
cially its everlasting unrest, would be chosen to signify the 
hopeless prisons of the reprobate. There can be little 
doubt that in the name Tartaros we have a word from the 
same root with Thalassa, the heaving and restless sea, and 
that Tartaros was as strictly a mere epithet of Hades as 
Plouion or Polydegraon. The creation of a place of utter 
darkness for abandoned sinners was a moral or theological, 
not a mythical necessity ; and hence the mythology of Tar- 
taros as a place of torment is as scanty and artificial as that 
of the Nereid and Okeanid nymphs ; for when the Hesiodic 
Theogoiiy makes Tartaros and Gaia the parents of the Gi- 
gantes, of Typjioeus, and Echidna, this only places Tartaros 
in the same rank with Poseidon, who is the father of Poly- 
phernos or of Here, who, according to another myth, is her- 
self the mother of Typhaon, another Typhoeus. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE DARKNESS. 

Section I.— VRITRA AND AHI. 

BOOK ^0 mythical phrases have so powerfully affectei the history 

ll: , of religion as the expressions which described originally the 

a ho story physical struggle between light and darkness as exhibited in 
ara Helen alternations of day and night. These plirases stand out 
with wonderful vividness in the hymns of the Rig Veda. The 
rain-god Indra is concerned with tlie sacrifices of men, chiefly 
because th^^se supply him with food to sustain his steeds in 
the deadly conflict, and the drink which is to invigorate his 
own strength. On the Sonra, of which, as of the Achaian 
Nektar, all the gods liave need, the might of Indra especially 
depends; and as soon as he has quafted enough, ho departs 
to do battle with lus enemy. This struggle may be con- 
sidered as the theme, which in a thousand different forms 
enters into all the conceptions of Indra and into all the 
prayers addressed to him. J^ike himself, his adversary has 
* many names ; but in every word w^e have the contrast be- 
tween the beaming god of tbe heaven with his golden locks 
and his flashing spear, and the sullen demon of darkness, 
. who lu^ks within his hidden caves, drinking the milk of the 
cows which he has stolen. The issue of the battle is always 
the same ; but the apparent monotony of the subject never 
deprives the language used in describing it of the force 
which belongs to a genuine and heartfelt conviction. So 
far from the truth is the fancy that great national epics 
cannot have their origin in the same radv?al idea*, and that 
the monotony which would thus underlie fthem all is of itself 
conclusive proof that in their general plan the Iliad and the 
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Odyssey, the story of the Volsungs and the Nihelnng Song, 
the Eamaya-na of Hindustan and the Persian Shahnameh 
have nothing in common. In the brief and changeful course 
of the bright but short-lived sun; in his love for the dawn, 
who vanishes as he fixes his gaze upon her, and for the dew 
which is scorched by his piercing rays ; in his toil for crea- 
tures so poor and weak as man, in his grief for the ,loss of 
the beautiful morning which cheered him at his rising, in 
the snlleimess with which he hides his grief behind tlie 
clouds, in the vengeance which he takes on the dark powers 
who have dimmed his glory, in the serene and dazzling 
splendour which follows his victory, in the restoration of his 
early love,' who now comes before him as the evening twi- 
light with the same fairy network of luminous cloud, there 
can be no monotony. It is a tale which may be told a thou- 
sand times without losing its freshness, and may furnish the 
germ of countless epics to those who have hearts to feel its 
touching beauty. They who see monotony here may well 
see monotony also in the wdiole drama of hiiman> life. It is 
no exaggeration to sa-y that the phrases which produced the 
myth of Indra must have given birth to the Iliad. 

Tlie two stories are, in truth, the same. Tlie enemy of 
Indra keeps shut up in his prison-house the beautiful clouds 
which give rain to the earth ; aaid the struggle which ends 
in their deliverance is the battle of Achilleus with Ilektor, 
and of the Achaians with the men of Ilion, whicli ends in the 
rescue of Helen. The weary • hours during which the god 
fights with his hidden foe are the long years which roll 
away in the siege of Troy ; and the lightnings which seal 
the doom of the hated thief represent the awful havoc in 
the midst of which Paris the seducer receives the recompense 
of his treachery. Of this deathless story the most ancient 
hymns addressjtid to Indra exhibit the uninistakeable out- 
lines. In its simplest form the fight of Indra with the 
demon is nothing more than a struggle to gain possession 
of the rainclouds.' But the ideas soon become more fully 
developed,* and his enemy assumes a thoroughly hateful 
character as the throttling snake of darkness. But in the 

* I3r^al, \lcrcuU et CaLits, 89' 
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less simple hymns the strictly mythical imagery is, as M. 
Breal well remarks, intermingled with phrases which speak 
not of anthropomorphised gods, but of floods, clouds, wdnds 
and darkness.* 

Throughout these hymns two images stand out before us 
with overpowering distinctness. On one side is the bright 
god of the heaven, as beneficent as he is irresistible ; on the 
other *the demon of night and of darkness, as false and 
treacherous as he is malignant. On both of these contending 
powers the Hiildu lavished all his wealth of speech to exalt 
the one and to express his hatred of the other. The latter 
(as his name Vritra, from var, to veil, indicates,) is pre-emi- 
nently the thief who hides away the raincloudsf. But al- 
though the name comes from the same root which yielded 
that of Varuna, the lurking place of Vritra hj^is nothing to 
do with that broad-spreading veil which Varuna stretches 
over the loved earth which is his bride. But the myth is 
yet in too early a state to allow of the definite designations 
which are brought before us in the conflicts of Zeus with 
Typiion and his monstrous progeny, of Apollon with the Py- 
thon, of Bellerophon with Ghimaira, of Oidipous with the 
Sphinx, of Hercules with Cacus, of Sigurd with the dragon 
Fafrwr; and thus not only is Vritra known by many names, 
but he is opposed sometimes by Indra, sometimes by Agni 
the fire-god, sometimes by Ti'ita, Briliaspati, or other deities ; 
or rather these arc all names for one and the same god. 

voWHy ov<f,jLdrCi>v fila. 

Nay, although Indra is knoW pre-eminently as Vritrahan, 
the Vritra-slayer, yet Vritra, far from being petrified into 
a dead personality, becai^e a name which might be applied 
to any enemy. The Vritra of the Vritras denoted the most 
malignant of adversaries.^ So again Vritra, the thief, is 
also called Ahi, the throttling snake, or dragon with three 
heads, like Geryon, the stealer of the cows of Herakles, or 
Kerberos, whose name reappears in Qarvara, another epithet 
of the antagonist of Indra. He is also Vala, the enemy, a 
name which we trace tlirough the Teut9uic lands until we 
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reach the cave of Waylan^ Smith in Warwickshire.' Other 
names of this hateful monster are (Jusfhna, (^kimbara, Na- 
muki;* but the mOst notable of all is Pani, which marks him 
as the sedilcer. Such he . is, as enticing the cows of Iruira 
to leave their pastures, and more especially as seeking to 
corrupt Saraina, when a-t Iiidra’s bidding she comes to re- 
claim the plundered cattle. 

The name Pani reappears in Paris, the seducer of Helen ; 
but as round this destroyer of his house and kinsfolk ideas 
are grouped which belong to the ci^iiception of Phoibos and 
Helios, of Achilleus, Theseus, and other solar heroes, so in 
its Hellenic form Vritra has sojnetimes a fair and sometimes 
a repulsive form. Orthros is the hound of Geryon, slain by 
Herakles ; but it is also a name for the first pale light of the 
dawn,® just as the night may be regarded now as the evil 
power which kills the light, now as the sombre but benignant 
mother of the morning.^ This difference of view accounts 
precisely for the contrast between Varuna and Vritra. * 

Between the Vedic and the Hellenic myths there is this 
difference only, that in the latter the poets and mytho- 
graphers who tell the story recount without understanding 
it. They are no longer conscious that Geryon and Typhon, 
Echidna and Orthros, Python and Kerberos, are names for 
the same thing, and that the combats of Herakles, Penseus, 
Theseus, and Kadmos with these monsters denote simply the 
changes of the visible heavens. Each story has its own local 
names and its own niythictal geography, and this fact alone 
constituted* ap almost insurmountable hindrance to the sne- 
(iossful analysis of the legends. But the language of tlie 
Vedic hymns explains itself ; and tlic personality of Indra and 
Vritra is after all, as M. Breal lias noted, onl}* intermittent.* 

Vritra then, the enemy of Indra, reappears in all^ the 
dragons, snakes, or worms, slain by all the heroes of ^ryan 
mythology ; and if the dragons of some myths wear a less 
repulsive form, if they are yoked to the chariot of Medeia or 
impart a mysterious wisdom to lamos and the children of 
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* Breal, Hercide ei Caemy 97, 98. 
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Asklepios, this is a result only of the process which from the 
same root formed Avords for the very opposite conceptions of 
Vamna and Vritra. The dragon is hut thedceen-eyed creature, 
and the name may well seem to denote the beings who are 
yoked to the chariot which Helios gave to the daughter of 
Aietes, and who teach strange lessons to the children of the 
Dawn. The serpent form of these dragons is of later growth. 
In itself, the name is bat an epithet which denoted the keen 
sight, as the Vedic Harits and Eohits denoted the glistening 
colour, ‘of the steeds who* drew the car of Indra. Then, when 
for the same reason the name was applied to certain kinds of 
reptiles, these steeds were by an inevitable process converted 
into serpents. Vritra, however, is properly not the dragon, 
but the snake which chokes* or throttles its victim ; and the 
names which are used to describe his loathsome features are 
the names which the Iranian and Teutonic tribes have given 
to their personations of moral and physical evil. The Vedic 
AhLis etymologically identical with the Greek Echidna, in 
whose home Herakles finds the cattle of which he is in 
search, although in this story they have strayed instead of 
being stolen. 

Whether the rain-clouds were converted into cows by the 
process of radical or poetical metaphor ^ is a question of 
comparatively slight importance. If the Sanskrit go, the 
English cow, designated at first, like the Greek irpoSarov, 
simply the moving thing, the name might* be applied as 
strictly to the clouds Avhich move in the heavens as to the 
cattle which walk on the earth.® The myth would come 
into existence only when the name had become confined to 
horned cattle. It is but another instance of the process 
which changed the flocks of Helios into the apples guardiKl 
by the Hesperides,^ and by transforming Lykaon into a wolf 
laid* the foundations of the horrible superstitions of lykan- 
thropy.'* 

The Hellenic tribe's carried away from their common Aryan 
home not merely the phrases which told of a battle between 


* Max Muller, Lectures on Lafiguage, fact that tho word has the moaniiiji 

second series, S.OS, &c. both of apples and slieep, 

^ Breal, Hercule et Cacus^ 108. * Uermhei Cams^ 115; see also 

• This is at once explained by the vol. i. appendix F, p. 469. 
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the god of the heaven* anrj his elond-enemy, hiit those also CTTAP. 

which described the nature of the struggle. If the name ^ 

Vritra remains only in that of the Hellenic hound Orthros, 
his evil work, as iinprisoning the waters, reappears in almost 
every western myth of monsters slain by solar heroes. When 
Phoibos smites the Python a.t Delphoi, a stream of water 
gushes out from the earth ; the dragon slain by the Theban 
Kadmos blocks all access to a fountain; and tlie defeat of 
the Sphinx can alone bring rain' to refresh the parched 
Boiotian soil. This warm and fertilising rain becomes from 
mere necessities of climate the hidden treasure guarded, in 
the Teutonic legend, by the dr^igon whom Sigurd slays on 
the snow-clad or glistening heath. 

A later stage in the dovelopement of the Hindu myth is Tbo stolen 
seen in the few passages which speak of the victims of 
Vritra not as clouds but as women. As sailing along in the 
bright heavens (dyu), the clouds were naturally called devi, 
the brilliant, and the conversion of the word (leva into a 
general name for the gods transformed them into Gnfis, 
f^vmiKss, or Nymphs, in whom vfe see the fair Helen wdiom 
Paris stole from Menelaos, and Sita, the bride of Rama, who 
is carried off by the giant Ravana.^ But here also, as in its 
earlier form, the myth remains purely physical; and we 
have to turn to the Irjuiian land to see the full growth of 
the idea whicli the old Hindu worshippers faintly shadowed 
in the prayer that Vritra might not l)e sii tiered to reign over 
them. 

In the l£«te/ Hindu mythology the power of darkness is 
known by the names Bali, Ravana, or Graha. Th(‘ ih-st of 
these is in the Ramayaiia the conqueror of Indra himself, 
and after his victory over the sun or the rain^god he en joys 
the empire of the three worlds, intoxicated with the iiunpase 
of his power. But the darkness which has ended thq brief 
career of Achilleus must in turn be subdued by one who is 
but Achilleus in another form ; and Bali, the son of Virochana, 
meets his niafch in Vishnu, who confronts him in his dwarf 
incarnation as Hara.^ In the readiness with which Bali 
yields to the request of the dwarf, who asks only for leave to 
* Br6al, Ilcrculc et Cmis, 117, 118. * Muir, Sanskrit Texts, iv. 117. 
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step three paces, we see the gerjn ot that short-sightedness 
to their own interests which has imparted a burlesque cha- 
racter to the trolls and fairies of Northeni Europe.' No 
sooner is the prayer granted than the dwarf, tv^lio is none 
other than the sun, measures the whole heaven with his 
three strides, and sends Bali to his fit abode in the dark 
Patala. But Bali himself is closely akin, or rather identical, 
with tile giant Eavana, who steals away Sita, the bride of 
Eaina, by whom he is himself slain, as Paris falls by the 
arrows of Philoktetes. •This story is modiiied in the Vishnu 
Purana to suit the idea of the transmigration of souls, and 
Eavana we are here told hac[ been in a former birth Sisupala, 
the great enemy of Vishnu, whom he daily curses with all 
the force of relentless hatred. But these maledictions had, 
nevertheless, the effect of keeping the name of the god con- 
stantly before his mind; and thus, when he was slain by 
Vishnu, he beheld the deity in his true character, and 
became united with his divine adversary.^ But Vishnu, the 
discus-bearing god, has another enemy in Graha, in whom we 
see again only a new form of Eavana and Bali.^ Against 
this wise and powerful beipg, for the Panis are possessed of 
a hidden treasure which passes for the possession of know- 
ledge, not even the discus of Vishnu nor a thousand thunder- 
bolts have the least effect. The darkness is at the least as 
difficult to subdue as is the dawn or the day.^ 

The three names, Pani, Vritra, and Ahi, which are 
specially used to denote the antagonist of Iiidra, reappear in 
the mythology of other tribes, sometimes ui>der a strange 
disguise, which has invested a being originally dark and 
sombre, with not a little of the beauty and glory of his 
conqueror. With these modified names appear others which 

* Iho Pani appears in the German deceive him. The lorothors and kins- 
story of th(! Feuthfr Bird a.s a sorcerer, folk of the bride now come to re.scue 
who went bejrginj^ from house to her; ‘they immediately closed up all 
house that he mi^lit steal* little girls, the, doors of the house, and then .set tire 
lie is, in short, Paris Gynaimanes, the toil; and the sorcerer and all his ac- 
Bluebcard of modern stories, who givt's complices were burnt to ashes ; ’ a burn- 
each successive wife the keys of his ing which is manifestly the destruction 
house, charging lier not to lot>k into a of Ilion. 

certain chamher. At lust he is cheated * Muir. San&krit TexU^ 180, note, 
by the Helen whom he carries to his * lb. 109. 
dwelling, and who dresses up a turnip to 
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virtually translate the*Vedic epithets. But in no case are 
the common and essential features of the myth so innch lost 
sight of, or rather overlaid with colours borrowed from other 
mythical conceptions, as in the case of Paris. That the 
Helen of the Iliad is etymologically the Sarama of the Vedic 
hymns, there is no question ; that the Pani who tempts, or 
* who prevails over Sarama is the Trojan Paris, is not less 
clear. Both aliPe are deceivers and seducers, and both 
bring down their own doom by their offence. But when we 
ha;ve said that Paris, like the Panis and Vritra, steals 'away 
the fairest of women and her treasures (in which we see 
again the cows of Sarama) from the western land, that he 
hides her away for ten long years in Ilion,* as the clouds are 
shut up in the prison-house of th^ Panis, and that the tight 
between Paris and Menelaos with his Achaian hosts ends in 
a discomfiture precisely corresponding to the defeat and 
death of Paid by the spear of Indra, we have in fact noted 
every feature in the western legend which identifies Paris 
with the dark powers.'-^ 


' This Ilitm Dr. 0, Moy('r, in liis 
Qiimiionea has .suuglit to 

i'lraitil’y with tlio Sanscrit won! vi/u, 
wliich lie traiLslates by stvoiigliolcl. On 
mis Professor Max Miillei* ( Jiij Veda 
t^anhlla, i. 31) riMiiarks ‘that vi/u in the 
Veda ha.s not. ihvindlcd down as y<-t to a 
iiiei’e name, and that tliereforo it may 
have originally retained its purely ap- 
peilativo power in GreT*k ns well as in 
•Sanskrit, atn.l fr<un inf.-ining a sti’oiiglioM 
in uenoral, have come to mean the strong 
hold of Troy.’ 

.Professor Miille.^ liaving ident.ifie<l 
l.lie name Paris with tliat of l!ie Panis, 
al(.li(mgh ho adihs that the etyinoh.»gy of 
Pani is us doubtful as that of Paris, 
tliiuks that 1 am mistaken in my ‘ en- 
deavours to show that Paris belongs to 
the cla.ss of briglit solar heroes,’ and 
^'•''.ys tluit * if the. germ of the Iliad is the 
battle bi'twot n the solar and nocturnal 
powers, Paris surely belongs to the 
hut(*r, uml lie whoso destiny it is to kill 
Aeliilleus in the Western Gates 

Vtiari St6 K£v tre Udpis koX ^otjSos 

oKecrucriv ivl 2/cai^<n vvKrjuiy 

*ould hardly have been liiinself of solar 
vernal lineage .’ — Lectures on Lan- 


second series, 472. DonbtJcss 
the genri of Paris is not; solar. tSo far 
a.s ke is the sediicm’ of Ibden and tlio 
destroyer of himself and his peo[(lo l)y 
his sin, ho is the eouiiterpart of tho 
Vodie Pani. But this explanation covers 
only this part of the myth : and it must 
not be fo-goltcn in the mylholegy of all 
tlie Aryan nations that the sun is not less 
fn:kle, capricious, and treacherous tlnm 
tho darkness it.‘<elf, .Iti every ease the 
solar heroes citln-r lose or disert. tlieir 
brides, Ariadne, Brynhild, Prokri-s, 
Kor6ni.s, Echo, Selene, Aitlira, with 
many otlieiv, form a. mournful comp.iiiy 
linked togeliier in Ihe.'^ame sad di>liiiy, 
wliich makes it impossiLde for .Uerakles 
or Phoibos, Perseus or i^igurd, to tarry 
with tho Avomcii who.'?!; love they havo 
won. llenei* there was nothing Init the 
name, of Paris to pianont the lltdlmdc 
tribes from investing the tempter of 
Helen with the eharacteristics of the 
deserter of Ayiadne; and tho meaning 
of tills name seerns to havo been wholly 
forgotten. This is more than can Ixf 
said of the name of Hermes, which 
cl early, conveyed tiie idea of motion to the 
author of the llurnoric Hymn. Vet we 
liave seen ( ch. v. section 2) to what an 
extent the features of the HoUonic 
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BOOK In the Odyssey, SaramS, reappears as in the older Vodic 
> — . portraits, pure a.ftd unswerving in her fidelity to her absent 
Helen and lord. The dark powers or Panis are •^here the suitors who 
lt.uelope. around the beautiful Penelope^ while’ Odysseus is 

journeying homewards from the plains of llion. But the 
myth has here reached a later stage, and the treasures of 
Iiidra are no longer the refreshing I’ain-clonds, but the' 
wealth which Odysseus has left stored up in his home, and 
which the suitors waste at their will. The temptation of 
Penelope assumes tile very form of the ordeal which 
Sarama is obliged to go through. She, too, shall have her 
share of the treasures, if slje will but submit to become the 
wdfe of any one of the chiefs who are striving for her hand. 
The wheedling and bullying of the Panis in the Vedic hymns 
is reproduced in the alternate coaxing and blustering of the 
western suitors ; but as Sarama rejects their offers, sti-ong 
through the might of the absent Indra, so Ponelop6 has her 
scheme for frustrating the suitors’ plans, trusting in the 
midst of all her grief and agony that Odysseus will assuredly 
one day come back. This device adheres with singular 
fidelity to tlie phenomena which mark the last moments t)f a 
summer day. Far above, in the upper regions of Hypereia, 
where the beautiful Phaiakians dwelt before the uncouth 
Kyklopes sought to do tliem mischief, the fairy network of 
cirri clouds is seen at sundown flushing with deeper tints as 
the chariot of the lord of day sinks lower in the sky. This 
is the network of the weaver Penelope, who like lole spreads 
her veil of violet clouds over the heaven in the ’’morning and 
in the evening. Below it, stealing up from the dark waters, 


Hermes differ frpm tliose of the VchUc 
Siiiameyu, and how completely in this 
case Ihti idea of the morning has given 
Wfiy before that of air in motion. There 
can be no d«nil)t that the Greek Orthros 
is in name identical with the Vodic 
Vritra ; and yet the fornlcr, as taken to 
denote the first wakening of the dawn, 
assumes a shape* far loss fearful than 
that of the hated snake who chokes the 
rain-clonds. And again, altliough as 
fighting against the children of tlio sun 
(book i. ch. X.) who come to recovor 
Helen and her treasures as the Argonauts 


went to S('ok and if need be to fight for 
tlu? golden ticece the Trojans re})rcrcul 
the Panis, it can as little be quest iontd 
that some of those who fight on the side 
of Ilektor belong as clearly as Phoibos 
or Herakles himself to tjie ranks uf 
solar heroes. It is enough to inenlion 
the instances of Sarpedoii and Memiioii, 
even if no stress be laid on the fad that 
Paris himself is tlio darling of Aphrodite, 
wliieh he could Hcare(‘ly bo if regarded 
simply as an embodiment of the <lark 
and Ireaehercns night. Such mocliti* 
cations arc obviously inevitable. . 
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are seen the sombre clouds gwhich blot the light from the 
horizon, and rise from right and left as with outstretched 
arras, to clasp the fafry forms which still shed their beauty 
over the "upper heavens. At first their efforts are vain ; 
twice it may be, or thrice, the exquisite network fades from 
sight, and then appears again with its lustre dimmed, as if 
^through grief for the lover of Eos or of Daphne, who has 
gone away. But the shades of night grow deeper, and with 
it deepens the tumult and rage of the black vapours which 
hurry to seize their prey ; and the eifding of the web which 
the suitors compel Penelope to finish is the closing in of the 
night when the beautiful cirri ijlouds are shrouded in im- 
penetrable darkness. Then follows the weary strife in which 
the suitors seek to overcome the obstinacy of Penelope, and 
which corresponds to the terrible struggle which precedes 
the recovery of Helen from the thief who has stohm her 
away. But like the Panis, and Paris, and Vritra., the suitors 
bring about their own destruction. ‘I do not know tfiat 
Imlra is to be subdued,’ says Sarama, ‘ for it is he himself 
that subdues ; you Panis will lie prostrate, killed by Indra.’ 
So too Penelope can point to a weapon which none of the 
suitors can wield, and which shall bring them to deatli if 
ever the chief returns to his home. In the house of Odysseus 
tluTe may bo servants and handmaids who cast in their lot 
with the suitor§, as Sarainil proved faitldess when she 
accepted the milk offered to her by the Panis ; and for these 
there is a penalty in store, like the blow of Indra wliich 
punished Sata^via for her faithlessness.^ Finally, by his 
victory, Odysseus rescues Penelope and his wealth from^ the 
hands of his enemies, who are smitten down by his unerring 
arrows, as Vritra is slain by the irresistible spear of Indra. 

Tlie wealth of the Ithakaii chieftain has assumed a dif- 
ferent form from that of the cows of Sarama : but there, are 
other inytlis in which the cattle of Indra reappear as in the 
Vedic hymns. Herakles has more than once to search, like 

’ As in tho case of Sarntn/l, so in that mother of Pan eit.lier hy Hermes or hy 

Penelope, there are two versions of all the suitors. This merely means tliat 
lln' niyrh, one representing her as in- the night breeze springs up as the tlark 
corral tihle, the other as laithless. Ac- clomls veil the clear light of the upper 
cording to the latter, she became the heaven after sun down. 
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Phoibos, for stolen cows, or sometimes horses, and each time 
they are found hidden away in the secret dwelling of the 
robber. In the story of Echidna we have not o^ily the cattle 
and the cave, but the very name of tlie throttling snake Ahi, 
the epithet by which the Hindu specially sought to express 
his hatred for the serpent Vritra. Accordingly in the 
Hcsiodic Theogony Echidna is the partuit of all the monsters 
who represent the cloud-enemy of Indra. Night and day 
follow, or produce each other, and as Phoibos is the child of 
Leto, so is he in his turn the father of the night which is 
his deadliest enemy. The black darknOwSS follows the beauti- 
ful twilight, and thus in thef Ilesiodic version Echidna is the 
daughter of Ohrysaor, the hml of the golden sword and of the 
beautiful Kallirhoe. But although her otfspring may cause 
disgust and dread, she herself retains some portion of her 
parents’ beauty. Like the Erench Melusina, from the waist 
upwards she is a beautiful maiden,* the rest of her body 
being that of a huge snake. Her abode, according to Hesiod, 
is among the Arimoi, where Typhoeus slumbers, or aecord- 
ingf to Horodotos, fir away in the icy Scythia, Among 
her children, of some of vVhom Typhtloii, ‘ the terrible and 
wanton wind,’ is the father, are the dogs Orthros and Ker- 
beros, the Lcrriaian Hydra, the Ciumaira, and the deadly 
Pliix or Sphinx which brings drought and j)lague on ThebOvS, 
But whether in Hesiod, Ax)ollodoros, or Heredotos, the story 
of Echidna is intertwined with that of Ceryones, who like 
herself is not only a child of Chrysiiftr and Kallirhoe, but a 
monster, who has the bodies of three men unit^^d at the waist. 
This -being lived in Erytheia, the red land, which, in some 
versions, was on the coast of Epeiros, in others, near Gadeira 
or Gades beyond the Pillars of Herakles. In either case, he 
abode in the western regions, and there kept his herds of red 
oxen.‘ In other words the myth of Geryones exhibits a fiery 
a.nd stormy sunset in which the red, or purple oxen are the 
flaming clouds which gather in the w^estern horizon. These 
herds are guarded by the shepherd Eurj^tioii and the two- 
headed dog Orthros, the oifsiiring of Echidna and Typhon. 
These herds Herakles is charged to bring to Eurystlieus, 

* Hes. Theog. 297. 
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and accordingly lie journeys^ westward, receiving from Helios chap. 

the golden cup in which Helios himself johrneys every night 

from the west to T:he east. Having slain Orthros and 
Eurytion, treraklcs* has a final struggle with Goryonos, in 
which he wins a victory answering to that of Indra over 
Vritra; and placing the puri)le oxen in the golden cup he 
conveys them across the Ocean stream, and begins his 
journey westward.* The stories of Alebion and Derkynos, and 
again of Eryx, as noted by Apollodoros** are only^ fresh 
versions of the myth of the Paiiis, while the final incident 
of the gadfly sent by Here to scatter the herds reproduces 
the legend of the same gadfly ag sent to torment the heifer 
16 . The myth as related by Herodotos has a greater in- 
terest, although he starts wdtli speaking of oxen {uid ends 
with a story of stolen liorsos. Here the events occur in the 
wintry Scythian land, whore Herakles coming himself with 
his lionskin goes to sleep, and his liorses straying aw, ay are 
cjiught by Echidna and imprisoned in her cave. Thither 
Herakles comes in search of them, and her reply to his 
question is that the animals caiinbt he restored to him until 
he should have sojourned with her for a time. HerakTos 
must fare as Odysseus fared in the palace of Kirke and the 
cave of Kalypso ; and Echidna becomes tlie mother of three 
sons, whose strength is to be tested by the sam() ordeal to 
wliich Theseus Jjiiid Sigurd ai'C compelled .to submit. He 
only of tlie three shall remain in the land who can brace 
around his body the girdle of Herakles and stretch his bow. 

To the girdlei*irt attached a golden phial or cup, of which we 
have already traced the history. 

As the name Ahi reappears in that of Ecliidna, so tluit of 
Vritra is reproduced in Orthros, w^ho, in the Ilesiodic Theo- 
goiiy is simply a hound sprung from Echidna and Geryoiy:*s, 
bat in Apollodoros becomes a dog with two heads, as Ker- 
beros appears with three, although in Hesiod his heads are 
not less than fifty in number. It must however bo noted 
that Orthros is sometimes himself called Kerberos. He is 
thus the being who, like Vritra, hides away the light or the 
glistening cows of the sun ; but the time specially assigned 
» Max Muller, Chij^s, ii. l«i. “ ii. 6, 10. 
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to him as to the Asvins is that jvhich marks the first faint 
streak of dawn, the time in which darkness is still supreme 
although its reign is drawing towards its close. ^ It was at 
this time that Hermes, having toiled all night in the kindled 
forests, returned home gently to lay himself down like a 
child in his cradle, as the soft breeze of morning follows the 
gale which may have raged through tli,e night. This 
Orthros, who with Kerberos answers seemingly to the two 
dogs of Yama, is' slain by Herakles, as Vritra is killed by 
Indra, who thus obtains the nam^ of Vritrahan, — a name 
which must have assumed in Greek the form Orthrophon. 
Kor is the name of Kerberos, who, armed with serpents for 
his mane and tail, has soipetirnes even a hundred heads, 
wanting in the Veda, which exhibits it under the form 
Sarvari, an epithet for the night, meaning originally dark 
or pale. Kerberos is thus ^ the dog of night, watching the 
path to the lower world.’* 

The same terrible enemy of the powers of light appears agahi 
under the names Typhon, and Typhoeus, which denote the 
smoke and flames vomited out by Vritra, Geryon or Cacus, — in 
other words, the lightning •flashes which precede the fall of 
the pent-up rain. This being is in the Hesiodic Theogony,^ 
the father of all the dreadful winds which bring mischief 
and ruin to mortals, destroying ships at sea and houses and 
crops on land. ’By this fearlul hurricane,, &1//01/ vf^ptar^v 
avb'fiovy Echidna becomes the mother of Kerberos, the 
Lernaian Hydra, the Chimaira, the Sphinx, and the Nemean 
Lion, all of them representing under diffen^nt forms the 
dark .powers who struggle with and are conquered by the 
lord of day, and whose mightiest hosts are seen in the 
armies of the*Titans leagued against the Kroiiid Zeus. Of 
theij,e beings it is enough to say that later mythologists 
arranged their names and their functions almost at their 
will. Among the former api)ear some, as Hyperion and 
Phoibe, which are elsewhere mere names for the sun and 
moon; and in this its later form the myth is little more 
than an attempt to explain how^ it was that Kronos, time, 
was not able to devour and destroy all liis children. With 
* Max Miillor, ChijpSf ii. 185. * i5. 183. * 'rheog. 8(59. 
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this insatiable parent Zens must be inevitably engaged in an CHAP. 

internecine war, the issue of which could not be doubtful. ^ . 

The thunderbolts by which Indra overwhelms his foe re- 
appear in the Greek myth as the Kyklopes and the Heka- 
toncheires or hundred-handed beings whom on the advice of 
Gaia the king of the blue heaven suinm'ons from the depths 
of Tartaros into which Kronos and his associates are hurled. 

This struggle is, indeed, reproduced in myth after myth. 

The enemies who had assailed Ouranos are spen once more 
in the Gigantes or eartli-born beings who league them- 
selves against all the gods. These giants are mentioned in 
Hesiod merely as children sprung from Gaia along with the 
Erinyes after the mutilation of Ouranos. Elsewhere they 
are a horrible race destroyed for their impiety, fearful in 
aspect, and likp Echidna and Ahi, with snaky bodies.^ 

Against these foes even Zeus himself is powerless unless he 
can gain the help of the mortal Hemkles, and the latter in 
his turn can prevail over Alkyoneus only by taking him 
away from his own soil, from which, like Antaio^, he rises 
with renewed strength after every downfall. When at 
length the struggle is ended, the ‘giants are imprisoned, like 
the Titans, beneath the islands of the sea. 


Section II.— THE LATIN MYTH. 

The main features of the myths of Vritra, Geryon and ITormlc 
Echidna reappear in the singular Latin legend known to us 
as that of Hercules and Cacus. * This story had undergone 
t strange transformations before it assumed its Euemerised 
forms in the hands of Livy and of tjie Halikarnassiaii Dio- 
nysios, with whom even the account which he rejects as 
mythical has been carefully stripped of all supernatural inci- 
dents. According to Dionysios, Herakles driving before him 
the oxen of Geryon had reached the Palatine hill when, as in 
the myth of Echidna, he was overcome by sleep. On waking 
he found t^at some of his cattle had been stolen by some 
thief who had draggefj them away by their tails. Doubtless 

• 

• Paus^viii. 29, 3. 
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BOOK Dionysios means that he saw through the clumsy device, 
. which the writer of the Homeric hymn discreetly avoided by 
making Hermes drive the cattle hither and thither, until 
all possibility of tracking them was lost ; and with him the 
story goes on with a colloquy between Herakles and Cacus, 
who stands at the entrance of the cave and denies all know- 


ledge* of the cattle. But his guilt is proved when the lowing 
of the other cattle whom Herakles brings up rouses the 
imprisoned ojj^en to reply. He then slays Cacus with a 
blow of liis club, and builds an altar to Zeus the discoverer 
{svpsdios) near the Porta Trigemina.* 

( The myth as related by Virgil and Ovid carries us back 

at once to the language of the Vedic hymns ; and this fact, 
of which the poets were of course profoundly unconscious, 
shows the fidelity with which they adhered to the genuine 
tradition of the country. Here we have the deep cave of 
Vritra, with its huge rocks beetling over it, — the mighty mass 
which represents the dark thundercloud in which the waters 
are confined.^ Into this Cf^ve the rays of the sun can never 
enter ; and here dwelt the monster, who, like Echidna., is 
but half a human being, and of whom the fire-god Vulcan is ^ 


^ H. i. 39-41. This version 

OioMYsioH rfjopts ns fiibol«)ns ‘bocnuse 
till' ex}H*(litiou of IL'niklcs todrive oxen 
iVoin the far west, in order to please 
Knry.sthens, is an improbable event, not 
Ix-panses it coiitra^enes the onlcr of 
Jiatnre.’- — liOwis, VmlibiUh/ of bAirly 
Human Htufort/, i. 289. Dionysios has 
no sorrijile in converting the myth into 
histoiy liy making Herakles the lender 
of Ji great army, and by stating that tlie 
stolen beasts belonged to his commis- 
sariat. Herakles is also invested by 
him with that high moral cliar}i,ct(T on 
wliieli tlie apologne of Prodikos is riiado 
to tnrii. Sir Coi’inrwall LeAvis ro 
marks that in a legend of the Kpize- 
phyrian Lokrians ‘ Latinns tills the plai'c 
of Caens and steals the oxen of Hercnies/ 
- ■//>. 335. Tliat the myth took astn.>ug 
hold on the Latin imagination cannot 
be doubted. ‘ The den of Caens is 
placed in the Aventine; but the steps 
of Oaeus were on the Palatine; they 
are known to Diodorus ; and tho latter 
hill is in his narrative the residence of 
Caeius, who with Pinarius hospitably 
and reverently entertains tho Tirynthian 


hero, and is substituted for Potitius, 
nay, for Erander; the latter does not 
appear at all, nor do any Arcadians: 
none but nati^'os are inontionHl, ,So a 
sister of Cacus, Caea, Avas AAX'irshipped 
like Vesta, with eternal fire.'-- Niebuhr, 
llhiory of Rome ^ i. : ‘The Aborigines 
and Latins/ Niebuhr sjiw that in this 
legend ‘the worship of the 8abiiie 
Semo Sancus avhs transferred to the son 
of Alfcmene:' but he merely states tlio 
fact AA'ithoiiL attempting to account for,j 
it. 

Tho ATrsion of the legend gi\'en by 
Livy differs from that of Dimiysios only 
ill t he description of Camis as a sheplienl. 
Dionysios simply speaks of him as ft 
thief. The former ranks him with tho 
pastoral Kyklopes: the latter degnides 
him to tho level of Sinis and Prokj’oustes. = ‘ 

- Of Indra it is said that he luis 
slain Ahi who was seated on the 
mountain summit; tho Avord parvata 
being used to denote alike a hill and a 
cloud. V. i. 32. Hr6iil, Hmule d 
Cacus, 94. 

* ‘ Solis inacces.sam radiis.^ 

Virg. Mn. viii. 195. 
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the father. In the lowing of the imprisoned cattle, as in chap. 

the dark speech, of the Sphinx, we have the rumbling of the . , 

thunder before the rain bursts from its confinement in the 
clouds. The hurling down of the rock by Hercules is the 
sliattering of the castle of Vritra by the spear of Iiidra, No 
sooner is the blow struck than the Korrible abyss of his 
dwelling is lighted up by the flames which burst frohi the 
monster’s mouth, in other words, the darkness of the storm- 
cloud is pierced by the lightning. Then foll/)ws the death 
of the monster, to whose carcase the poet applies an epitliet 
which links this myth with the legend of the Chimaira slain 
by Bellerophop and thus connects it again with that of 
Vritra. ‘ 

But we have here to meet the difiiculty noticed by Nie- SiU’.t’u.*; 01- 
buhr. Whatever is to be said of the name-' Cacus, it is clear 
that the name Hercules cannot have been contained in the 
original Latin story. There was indeed a Latin god Hercu- 
lus, but, like the Lares worshipped by the Arval Brotherhood, 
he was strictly a god of the country and the guardian of ferees 
and laiid-nnirks. He is known as the Kustic, Domestic, or 
Genial Hercules, a name which points to an old verb hercere, 
herciscere, akin to arcere, and the Greek ecpysiv; but this 
very fact precludes the idea that the Latin Hercules, of 
which the old fom Herclus, Herculus, survives in the ex- 
clamation Mehercule, Mehercle, is identical with the Greek 

Horakles.^ But the god who overcame Cacus must have 

* 

* ‘Villosa aolis Poctora, seiniferi.’ — i1h‘ G reek sense of the word. ‘ L’ esprit 
A’w. viii. 2C7. fwis wefr abstrait dii Roinain no 

In this ease the name, as M, Rival hii a pas jierinis do creer dos otres 
' r(‘njnrks, shoidd la -gin -witli s, as in tho intermcdiaircs entre los dienx el les 
change of tlio aspirated Groek numeral hommes. Sans doiitc, il connait des 
into the Latin sex, septoni, of fvofiat gcniesfl’nii ordre plus on moiws rehvo, 
into S(;quor, &c. Hervuh H Cacus, 62. qiii president mix actions humaines etiu- 
M. linhil further remarks (and groat tcrviemient dans la vio ; il saerifio anx 
stress must be laid upon Ids words) Manes de ses ancetros qui apres leur 
that Herakles, like Fvrseus, Theseus, inort ont pris place parmi les dicnix; 
r. Acldlleus, and tho rest, is in the Greek inais dcs demi-dieux coinmo Tlieseo, 
mythology strictly not a go<l. Though Ptn’.see, lU^racles, tenant a la fois du 
tlio son of Zeus himself, he is doomed to ciel et de la terro, on n’en voit pas dans 
toil, weariness, and death ; and the. only hi mythologie Latino. La transforma- 
otfsot to his short career on earth is tho tioii do Romulus on dieii Quiriniis est 
a.ssuranc,e that* when his j<ftirney here is une tentative tardive et inal .r«5iussie, quo 
done ho shall enter the halls »f Olympos, Rome iie rcnouvehi pas, jrisqu'au temps 
there to live in everlasting youth. But on ello fit de^ C4sar inort un demi- 
it is most doubtful whi^ther tho Latjii dieu.’ — ^P. 61, 
mythology knew aiiytliiiig of heroes in 
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had the characteristics of the Greek Herakles and the Vedic 
Indra ; and hence when the Boman became acquainted with 
the Greek hero, whose name so closely resembled that of one 
amongst his own ancient gods, he attributed to his own 
ITercules the deeds which were rightly told of the son of 
AlkmSne, and doubtless also of the god into whose place he 
was thus intruded. The god thus displaced was, in M. 
Bred’s judgment, the deity known as Sancus or Eecaranus. 
The former, answering to Zeus Pistios of the Greek and the 
Dius Fidius of the Latins, imparted to the Ara Maxima the 
peculiar sanction which rendered all oaths there taken in- 
violable.’ The name Eecaranus, which is ^actually given 
by Aurelius Victor as that of the slayer of Cacus,^ must in 
M. Breal’s judgment be referred to the root cn, or hri, which 
has furnished to,Sanskiit, Greek, and Latiiua large number'^ 
of words denoting the ideas of creation and power. M. Breal 
cites from Festus the word cerus as an epithet of Janus,® and 
connects with it the Greek Kronos and the Keres, who have 
power ovefr the life and dea^h of men.'’ If then Caranus or 
Garanus, is the maker, Eecaranus must be the god who makes 
again, or who, like Dahana, renders all things young; and 
thus Eecaranus would denote the Ee-creator, and so theEecu- 
perator oi: recoverer of the cattle stolen by Cacus, Geryon or 
Vritra. When, however, the Eoinan, becoming acquainted 
with Greek myths, found the word Alexikakos among the epi- 
thets of Herakles, he naturally came to regard Eecaranus as 
only another name for that hero. But the quantity of the 
name Cacus leaves no room for this identification. The first 
syllable is long, and the word, given by Diodoros under the 


^ Hercule at Cmis, 57- The 

name Seino with which that of Sancus 
is so often connected is Rn epithet denot- 
ing fertility and wealth, as in ‘ semen:’ 
and Herciilus himself is necessarily in- 
cluded in the number of the Semones, 
along with Ceres, Pales, and Flora. 

* OHff. Qen. Horn, vi. ‘Eecaranus 
quidara, Gnecae originis, ingentis cor- 
poris et niagnarum Tiriiim pastor, . , . 
Hercules appollatus.’ That Victor should 
look on Eecaranus as strictly a Greek 
word is not surprising ; hut as it does 
not occur in any Grerk myths, the 
evidence becomes conclusive that he has 


her(' pres(3rved the genuine Eoman tra- 
dition. 

* ‘Duonus cerus cs, duonus lanus.’ 
The name is found on a cup preserved 
in the Gregorian- mu.seum at Eome and 
inscribed ‘ Ceri Pociilom.’ 

* K^pes Bavdroio, The words K^pios 
and Kolpavos have passed into the notion 
of mastery from the obvious fact that 
he who has made a thing must have 
power over it' So Kpdvftv is to decree, 
because an, effectual command can be 
given only by him who has a constrain- 
ing authority, i. e. who can make others 
dt> his bidding. 
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form Kakios, and reappearing in tlie Praenestine Caoculus, 
leads M. Breal to the conclusion that the true Latin form 
was Csecius, as Saeturnus answers to Saturiius. What then 
is Ca3cius ? The idea of the being who bears this name is 
clearly that of the Sanskrit Vritra, the being who steals the 
beautiful clouds and blots out the light from the sky. Such 
is Paris ; such also is Typhon ; and the latter word suggests 
to M. Breal a comparison of Cacus with Caecus, the blind or 
eyeless being. ^ But in a proverb cited by^ Auliis Gellius 
from Aristotle, a being of this name is mentioned as pos- 
sessing the power of drawing the clouds towards him j and 
thus we have }ii M. Breal’s judgment the explanation of an 
incident which, translated into the conditions of human life, 
becomes a clumsy stratagem. In storms, when contra/ry 
currents are blowing at diiferent elevations, the clouds may 
often appear from the earth to be going against or right to- 
wards the wind. Then it is that Cacus is drawing the cattle 
of Herakles by their tails towards his cave. 

Section III.— BELLEROrilON. 

Virgil notes especially the rough and shaggy (villosa) 
breast of the monster Cacus : and this epitliet carries ris to 
the names of similar beings in the mythology of other Aryan 
tribes. That the root t;ar, to hide or cover, has furnished 
names for Varuna the brooding heaven, as well as for Vritra, 
the enemy who hides away or imprisons the rain, we have 
already seen. We may follow Professor Max Miiller as he 
traces the root further through the Sanskrit ura in ura-bhra, 
a ram (in other words, the wool-bearer), to iirna, wool, the 
Greek elpos and epHov, in uniayu, goat and a spider (the 
Greek ap-d)(yi))^ the one as sui)plying wool, the other as 

^ If this can be established (and the C»cus, then, is made np of this 
affinity of Cacus, Cseeins, Kakios, and privatiro particle, and iha or aup;©, 
the Greek Kuucias seems tt) leave no the eye. Tlio second compound of halfs 
room for doubt), the word Cacus is at is found in the English ])hrase ‘ lithe of 
once acconuted for. Ca?eus is one of limb.’ Cf. Kokalos and Codes, p. 88. 
many ■words ^ wliieli the negative is Kaic’ avrhv &s 6 Kciik'w 

expressed by the particle denoting a proverb applied to a man who 

the number 1, which Bopp discovers in is his own enemy. Breal, ib. Ill ; 
the Gothic haihs=c 0 ecus, blind, kanfs, Maury, Croycmces^ 177 - 
one-handed, haUs\ lame, halhs^ lialf. 


CHAP. 

X. 


The 

mcm.ster 

BtdJeros. 
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> — ,1— ^ one of the enemies slain by Indra, in the Russian volna, the 
Gothic vulla, the English wool, in the Latin villus and 
vellus, and the English fleece. But as in Vamna the idea 
of. covering gives place to that of guarding or shielding, so 
uiwa/t is a ram, but nmn^h is a protector. The meaning of 
the word is further modified from hairiness or woolliness 
into ^ that of mere roughness, and the term varvara was 
applied by the Aryan invaders to the negro-like aboriginal 
tribes, whom the Greeks would have termed barbarians. 
That „this last word can be refeiTed to no other root is 
further proved by a comparison of the Sanskrit lomasya with 
the Greek Saaikrj^, words in which the shaggihess of hair 
furnishes a metaphor denoting roughness of pronunciation.' 
But the Sanskrit varvara transliterated intp Greek would 
yield the word Belleros : and thus we retain some notion of 
a being of whom the Greek myth gives otherwise no account 
whatever. The invention of a noble Corinthian of this 
name, to r serve as the victim of Hipponoos the son of 
Gliiukos, is on a par with the explanations given by my- 
thographors for such names as Pan, Odysseus, Oidipous, or 
Aias. Belleros then is some shaggy or hairy monster, slain 
by the hero named from this exploit, — in shoid, another 
^ Cacus, or Ahi or Vritra ; and as Indra is Vritra-han, the 
slayer of Indra, so is Bellerophon the slayer of Belleros.^ 
Although no mythical being is actually found bearing this 
name in the Rig Veda, yet the black cloud is one of the 
chief enemies (dasas) of Ii^idra. This cloud is sometimes 
called the black skin, sometimes the rain-giving and fer- 
tilising skiii,^ while the demon of the cloud appears as a 
ram, or a shaggy and hiiiry creature, with ninety-nine arms. 
This wool- or fleiJce-covered animal is therefore reproduced 
not only in the monster Belleros, but in the Chimaira which 

' Jl- is noodlcss for mo to do more Sanskrit han, the Greok <}>6vos, and tin? 
than refer the reader to Professor Max English bane. Tho prociso Greek eqni- 
Muller’s chapter on Bellerophon (6'A/ps, valent for Vrilrahaij would be Ortliro- 
vol. ii.), where he will fijid the subject phon, a w-ord which is not actually 
treated at length and most convincingly, found, althougli ntTakles is really 
Were 1 to repeat my obligations as often Orllirophontes, the slayer of the shaggy 
as 1 that I ought to repeat them, I hound Orthrus. 
might- become wearisome.^ * Max Miiller, ChipSf ii. 180. 

We may trace the root in the 
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Hipponoos is said to have slain, a being, like Geryoii, Kx^rberos, ClI A P. 
Orthros, and Echidna, of a double or triple body. In the ^ . - 

Chimaira the fore-part is that of a lion, the middle that of a 
goat, while the hinder-part, like that of his mother Echidiiu 
and all other cognate beings, is the tail of a fish or serpent.^ 

The death of Vritra or the wool-weaver (Aurnavabha) is 
followed by the loosening or the downfall of the rain ; but 
although it is not said that this is the effect of the slaugjiter 
of Chimaira, the idea of rain or moisture as repressed by the 
monst<3r is not absent ironi the myth of Belleroi^hon. His 
victory is won by means of Pegasos, the winged liorse, 
whom he finds feeding by the fountain or waters {Tn^yr]) of 
Peirene, and from its back, as he soars aJoft in the air, 
Hipponoos pours down his deadly arrows on the offspi^ing of 
Echidna, ?is Imjra froni his chariot in tlie heaven luiiis his 
lance against the gloomy Vritra. 

But Vritra, Ahi, th.e Panis and the other dark beings are 1 
all of theni enemies (dasas) of the gods, and he who destroys 
them is dasyuhan, the slayer of the dasas — a inuue which 
translated into Greek would yield Leophontos. This epithet 
is applied to Hipponoos as well as that of Belleropliun ; and it 
is clear that he cannot be so called as killing lions, for lie 
would then l>e Leontophontcs. Jfor is it easy to connect 
this Leo or Deo, of which ho is the conqueror, with any thing 
but the Sanskrit dasa, which reappears in dasapati, the 
Greek Despotes, or lord of subjects, in other words, of con- 
quered enemies.^ In the Thqhan legend this foe is re- 
produced as Laios,^ wlio is dooined, like Akrisios, to perish 


^ It i^i possible tbit the iiitroductioTi 
of the word Chimaini into this myth 
may bo the result of a eonfusioii like 
tliose {ilrea<.]y notict'd between Arkshas 
and Itikshus, Lenkos and Jaikos, &-c. 
At the least, Chimaira is a name not 
for goats of any age, 1!)ut only for tliose 
M’lucli are one yiair old. Tlie older 
g<)ats ai’o called Aiges. Tlieokr. i. G. 
A Chiinaira then, is strictly a w'inter- 
ling, (i.e. a yearling), just as tlie Latin 
biimis or trii^us (bi-hinius, bieins), 
denotes tiling^ of two or throe winters 
old. But the sun is tib. slayer of 
winter; and hence the creature which 
he slays w'ould be the Chimaira. « 


* With this wo niiisl compare not 

only the Grtek Aatis, Afwy, people, but 
the adjective hostile, "t’liis word 

Professor Max Ar.iillor (Chips, ii. 187),. 
tnices to the root das, to perish, all hough 
he adds that, ‘ in its freqiu iit applica- 
tion to fire the adjective Sdios might;. 
wvU be referred to the root du, to 
burn.’ The difierence in meaning be- 
tween them is not greater than that, 
whicli separates Varuna from Vritra, or 
Uranali from Urariali. 

* Laios, in the opinion both of Pro- 
fessor Miiller and of M. Breal, is an 
exact equivalent of the Sanskrit Dasyu. 
To the assertion of M. Comparetti that 
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by the hand of his child, as the night must give place to the 
day. 


Section IV.— THE THEBAN MYTH. 

' The close affinity of the Theban Sphinx with the Ahi, the 
throttling snake, is 'manifest from its name, which belongs 
to the same root with the verb cr^tyyci), to bind tight, to 
squeeze, and so to choke. In the Hesiodic Theogony this 
word is given under the form Phix, and points to the con- 
nexion between the words cr(j>lyyo)f Tr^yvvfii, and the Latin 
figo, to fix or fasten. K the Thebans derived this name 
from the mount Pliikion, their mistake was bnt a repetition 
of the process which traced the surnames of Phoibos to the 
island of Delos and the country of Lykia. The Sphinx, then, 
like Vritra and the Panis, is a being who imprisons the raii: 
in hidden dungeons. Like them, she takes her seat on a 
rock; and there she utters her dark sayings, and destroys the 
men who cannot expound them. In Hesiod, she is a daughtei 
of Orthros and Chimaira, who with her mother Echidna ex- 
hibits the same composite fonn which reappears in the 
Sphinx. In the Sphinx the head of a woman is combinec 
with the body of a beast, having like Typhon the clawi 
of file lio^ri, the wings of the bird, and the serpent’s tail 
, and in Apollodoros Typhon is himself her father.’ It is, o; 
course, possible that the so-called Egyptian Sphinx may b( 
an expression for the same idea which has given birth t( 
Ahi, Vritra, the Panis, and the kindred beings of Greel 
mythology; but neither the name nor the figures of th< 
Hellenic Sphinx have been borrowed from Egypti Tin 


an Aryai^t? never app?ar.s inGrct*k as I, 
Professor Muller replies^ ))y .saying tliat 
the instauc'<‘.s in support of his own 
position were supplied by Ahrens, * Do 
Dialecto I)orie4,’ who cites Adt^ioj= 
Sdtpirri, '0\V(T(r€vs ^^'OSvarffevSf and A/<r/cos 
-Wo-ifoy. ii. 168). He adds (186) 

a large number of instances in which 
the same word in Latin exists under 
both forms, as impedimenta, impeli- 
rnentu ; presidium, prmsilinm ; consi- 
diimi, consilium; dingua (Goth, tuggo), 
and lingua, &c. Professor Curtius, 
when lie speaks of the transition of 5 


into \ as unheard of in Greek, must, ii 
Professor Muller’s opinion, be speakinj 
of elassieal Greek, and not of the Greel 
dialects, ‘ which are nevertheless of th 
greatest importance in the intorprota 
tion of the naino.s of h)C‘al gods an< 
heroes, and in the explanation of loca 
legends.’ But if we sought for a Greel 
(H^uivalent to the Latin lavo, we migh 
look for a foniiji Sefw, not loss than fo 
Aoew ; and we find IxAh, as in Jl. ii. 471 
St€ y\(lyos iyyca Seiia. 

* iii. 0. 8. 
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Egyptian Sphinx is never winged, and is never represented CHAP, 
except as prone and recumbent, or in any form except that s „ 
of a lion with a human head and bust. The notion that the 
riddling Sphinx of Thebes was derived from the land of the 
Nile may have originated with Herodotos, or may have been 
taken for granted on the bare assertion of Egyptian priests 
by others before himself; but the name existed in Greek 
mythology long before the port of Naukratis was opened* to 
Greek commerce. The conclusions which Herodotos drew 
from his Egyptian informants on the subjects* of ethnology 
and mythology were in almost every case wrong; and the 
Sphinx is too closely connected with Echidna and Zoluik, 
with Orthro^, Vritra, Geryon and Cacus, to justify any 
classification which professes to account for one without 
explaining the re^t.* 

In point of fact, few Greek myths are more transparent The Riddle 
than that of the monster which is slain by Oidipous. The 
story which made her the daughter of Ortliros or Typhon, 
said simply that the cloud in which the thunder al^ode, and 
in which llie rain was imj)risoned, was the child of the dark- 
ness : the version which made her a daughter of Laios ® 
spoke of her as sprung from the great enemy of Indra and 
Plioibos — the darkness under another name. The hilge 
stormcloud moves slowly through the air : and so the phrase 
went that Here the goddess of the oi)en heaven had sent the 
Sphinx, because the Thebans had not punished her enemy 
Laios, who had carried off Chrysippos from Pisa. Others 
related that she had been sen^ by Ares, the grinder, to 
a venge herself on Kadmos for slaying his child the dragon, or 
that she was come to do the bidding of Dionysos or of Hades. 

The effect of her coming is precisely Hiat which follows the 
theft of the cows of Indra by the Panis. The blue heaven is 
veiled from sight,, the light of the sun is blotted out, and 
over the city broods the mighty mass, beetling like a gigantic 

’ In the Vhimu Vurana (11. H. Wil- branchc.s of which it struck down ahun- 
f-on, AM) the sphinx apflears as the dance of fruit, like rniiulrops poured 
demon Dlioaiika, whom ‘ liiinia seized upon earth by lliu w'ind.’ Tlie simile 
hy both hind legs, and whirling him here gives the original form of the myth, 
round until he expired, tossed his car- * Paus. ix. 2^, 2, 
rase to th(! top of a palm-tree, from thfc 
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— . strength enough to conquer and to slay her. Tlie robbeiy and 
rescuing of the cows are the only incidents which have 
fliUen out of the Theban legend, but in the discomfiture of 
the Sphinx, who dashes herself from the rock when her riddle 
is solved, we have the sudden downfall of the waters when the 
thundercloud has been pierced by the lance of Indra. The 
issiie of the Boiotian story was determined by an explanation 
given of the name of Oidipous. According to some, the name 
denoted the swelling of the child’s feet as he lay exposed on 
the slopes of Kithairon ; by others who rejected the derivation 
from the verb otSeo), to swell, it w’^as referred to his wisdom 
in solvino’ the eniijma of the feet. That the 'unintelligible 
muttering of the thunder should suggest the introduction of 
some popular riddle into the old myth, pis natural and 
perhaps inevitable ; and the time at which it was engrafted 
into the legend is a matter of little or no importance. Wis- 
dom is among the most j)rominent attributes of the beings ' 
who do battle with the powers of darkness. Whether it be 
Helios possessed of a knowledge which he cannot impart 
even to Hermes, or of a robe wdiich makes Medeia the wonder Jf- 
of all for her sagacity and her power, or whether it be Tantalos, 
or^Sisyphos, or Ixion, whose wisdom is no security against 
their downfall, whether it be Phoibos endowing his ministers 
at Delphoi with the gift of prophecy, or Kadmos instructing 
his people in all art and learning, we see in one and all the 
keenness of wit and strength of purpose which do their work 
while gods and men think little of the dwarfs Vislinu and Hari, 
the halting Hephaistos, or Apollon wrapped in his swaddling-^ . 
clotlies at Delos. Their career begins in weakness to end in 
strength, in defeat td be crowned by victory. In three 
strides the chiM Vishnu traverses the heaven; and the 
despised Oidipous, ‘ who knows nothing,’ solves the riddle of 
the Sphinx as surely as Indra and Herakles discover the-’ 
hiding ];)laces of their cattle. It is but another version of 
the story of Odysseus flouted as a beggar in his own hall, or ‘ 
Boots sitting among the ashes while his 'elders laugh him t(> 
scorn, but each winning a victory which is due rather to 
their wisdom than to their power. 
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But if tlie riddle was introduced into tlie story at a com- 
paratively late stage, the idea which suggested it is essential 
to the myth. It is that of the fatal voice of the thunder,^ 
the utterances of Typhaon, which even the gods can only 
sometimes understand,’-* and which cease when the cloud has. 
been pierced by the lightning and the rain has fallen upon 
the earth. Thus, in two or three mythical phrases, we have 
the framework of the whole myth. The first, ‘ Oidipous is 
talking with the Sphinx,’ indicates the struggle of Indra 
with the Panis, of Zeus with Tyjjhon, of Apollon with the 
Delphian dragon ; in the second, ^ Oidipous has smitten the 
Sphinx,’ we have the consummation which sets the land 
free from the' i)lague of drought. 

Seotion V.— TflE DEluPHLy^ AND CRETAN AIYTIIS. 

In other myths the incidents of the imprisonment and 
liberation of the waters are marked with scarcely less clear- 
ness than in the histoiy of Indra himsdf. The being with 
whom Apollon has to fight is the* dragon of Pytho,** who had 
chased and vexed his mother duping her journeyings before 
she reached Delos, and at whose death the imprisoned waters 
started from the sources o]3ened by the spear of Phoil^os. 
In tlie Theban myth the snake who is slain by Kadmos 
guards the well of Ares, and slays all who come to fetcli 
water until Kadmos himself deals it the death-blow.^ The 
snakes or serpents are no other than the dragon of the 
glistening heath, which, in the myths of the frost-bound 
regions of the north, lies coiled Tound the sleeping Brynhild 
and all her treasures. The myth is changed only in the 
point of .view’^ which substitutes doli/erance from the deadly 
cold of wdiiter for deliverance from the jiot less dreadful 
plague of drought. The latter idea may be traced in the 
, strange story related by Pausanias ^ of the hero of Ternessa. 

* fipouTrjs aiffiov <l>deyiJLa. Pind. P^fh. les rochers, a la place oii il disparut 
iv. 3o0. line source s’clan^a de la piorre.’ This 

lies. Thmg, 837. monster, under the form of a huge wild 

® M. Breal ^T^arcuk Cams, 113) ass, who haunts a spring, is slain again 
adds the instance of* Eui^’batcs: by the Persian Kustom. Kelgbtley, 
‘ liurybate ayant tire do sbn antre le Fairy Mythology, 19, 

Jnonstre Sybari« qiii desolait. les eiivi- * vi. 6. , 

rons de Delphi, et Tayant briso coutro 
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The enemy here is not a snake but an evil spirit, or rather 
the demon of one of the companions of Odysseus who had , 
been slain for wrong done to a maiden of that city. The 
ravages of this demon, not less terrible than those of the 
Sphinx, could be stayed, the Pythian priestess said, only by 
building a temple to this hero or demon, and offering to him 
once a year a beautiful maiden. Prom this point the story 
is but another version of the myth of Perseus. Like him, 
Euthymos (a wrestler who is said to have won several vic- 
tories at Olyifipia between the 70th and 8()th Olympiads, but 
whom his countrymen regarded as a son of the river Kaikin6s) 
resolves to rescue the maiden, and wins her as his bride,' 
while the demon, like the Libyan dragon, siliks into the 
sea. Of the mode by which Euthymos mastered him no- 
thing is said ; but Pausanias adds that Euthymos was not 
subjected to death, and that the demon whom he overcame 
was a creature terribly dark and black, with the skin of a 
w^olf for his garment. With this legend we may compare 
the stor); of the monsters slain by Beowulf, the wolf-tamer, 
the first of these being Grendel, who ravages the country of 
King Hrothgar, and wham he slays after a struggle as 
arduous as that of Indra with the Panis. The second is but 
another ft)rm of the first. It is a huge dragon which guards 
a treasure-hoard near the sea-shore, and which sinks into 
the waters when smitten by the hero, who, like Sigurd, 
becomes master of all his wealth. 

The same devouring ene^jiy of the lord of light reappefirs 

in the Cretan Minotauros ; and here also, as we resolve the 

. • 

myth into its component parts, we see the simple framework 
on which it has been built up. The story in its later form 
ran that at the prayer^of Minos Poseidon sent up from the 
sea a bull, by whom Pasiphae became the mother of a com- 
posite being like Echidna, Orthros, Gerypn, or Kerberos; 
that this monster was shut up in the labyrinth mtide by the i 
cunning workman Daidalos, and there fed with the children 
whom the Athenians were obliged to send yearly, until at 

length the tribute-ship brought among the intended victims 

« 

* In a still more modem shape the story may be found in Southey’s metrical 
tale of the Dragon of Antioch. 
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the hero Theseus, who by the aid of Ariadne slew the 
human-headed bull, or the bull-headed man, for this being 
is exhibited under both forms. To search this myth for a 
residuum of fact, pointing to some early dependence of his- 
torical Athens on the maritime supremacy of some Cretai.i 
king, is, as we have seen, utterly useless. , We know nothing 
of Minos, Athens, or Crete at the alleged time to which 
these myths relate except what we learn from the myths 
themselves, and these utter no uncertain sounds. The Mino- 
tauros is the offspring of the bull from the sea, which appears 
again in the myth of Europe and is yoked to the chariot of 
Indra, and of Pasiphae, who gives light to all. This incident 
is but a trahslation of the fact that the night follows or is 
born from the day. The same notion assigns Phoibos Chry- 
saor, the lord of the golden sword, and the fair nymph 
Kallirhoe, as the parents of the frightful Geryon. The mon- 
ster so born must share the nature of Ahi, Vritra, the Panis, 
Cacus, and the Sphinx. In other words, he must steal, kill, 
and devour, and his victims must belong to the bright 
beings from whom he is sprung. The Panis can steal oi\ly 
the cows of Indra, and the MinotJiuros can consume only the 
beautiful children of the dawn-goddess Athene ; in other 
words, the tribute can come only from Athens.. But" all 
these fearful monsters lurk in secret places; each has his 
cave or mountain fastness, where he gorges himself on his 
prey. The road to it is gloomy and bewildering; and in 
the expression put into the mouth of the Panis, who tell 
Sarama that ‘ the way is fiir and leads tortuously away,’ we 
have something more than the germ of the twisting and 
hazy labyrinth — we have the labyrinth itself. This intricate 
abode is indeed the work of the miignificent Daidalos ; but 
the walls of Ilion, to which Paris the seducer takes the 
beautiful Helen,, are built by Phoibos and Herakles them- 
selves. In this dark retreat lurks the monster who can be 
slain only by one invincible hero ; but although Indra is the 
destined destroyer of Vritra, he cannot find out where his 
enemy is hidden away except by the aid of Sarainii. In 
this lovely being, \Jrho, peering about through the sky in 
search of the stolefla cattle, guides Indra' to the den of the 
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throttling serpent, we see the not less beautiful Ariadn^ who 
points out to Theseus the clue which is to guide him to the 
abode of the Minotaur ; and thus the myth resolves itself 
into a few phrases which spoke of the night as sprung from 
the day, as stealing the treasures of the day and devouring 
its victims through the hours of darkness, and as discovered by 
the early morning who brings up its destined conqueror, the 

sun.* 

# 


Section THE GLOAMING AND THE NIGHT. 

Nor are myths wanting for the other phases of the heaven 
between the setting and the rising of the siiif. •- If the lovely 
flush of the first twilight is betokened by the visits of Selene 
to Endymion, the dusky gloaming is embodied in the Graiai, 
or daughters of* Phorkys and Keto, who are grey or ashen- 
coloured from their birth. Thus the jihrase that Perseus 
had reached the home of the Graiai only said in other words 
that the sun had sunk beneath the horizon. In the Hesiodic 
Theogony' they are only tWo in number, Pephrfido and Enyo, 
the latter name being akin to Enyalios and Enosichthon, 
epithets of Ares and Poseidon as shakers of the earth and 
sea*. In the scholiast on iEschylos ® tliey appear as swan- 
maidens, who have only one tooth and one eye in common, 
which they borrow from one another as each may need them. 
The night again, as lit up by a grave and sombre beauty, or as 
oppressing men by its pitchy" darkness, is represented by the 
other daughters of Phorkys and Keto who are known as the 
Gorgons. Of these three sisters, one only, Medousa, as em- 
bodying the short-lived night, is subject to death ; the others, ' 
Stheino and Euryale, signifying the eternal abyss of 
darkness, are in\mortal. According to the Hesiodic poet, 
Poseidon loved Medousa in the soft meadow among the 
flowers of spring ; and when her head fell beneath the sword 
of Perseus, there sprang from it Chrysaor with his gleaming 
sword, and the winged horse Pegasos — an incident which is 
simply the counterpart of the birth of G^eryoneus from Kal- 
lirhoe and Chrysaor. According to another version, Medousa 

* '273. 2 .93^ 
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had once been beautiful, but had roused the wrath of Athene 
as becoming the mother of glorious children, or as having 
dared to set her own beauty in comparison with tlie love- 
lijiess of the Dawn lierself. The rivalry was indeed vain. 
The serenest night cannot vie with the exquisite hues of the 
morning ; a.nd henceforth, to requite her daring, the raven 
locks of Medousa must be turned into hissing smikes, the 
deadly glance of her joyless face should freeze all who gazed 
oil it into stone, and even Perseus could bring her long 
agony to an end only by fixing his eye on the burnished 
iiiiiTor while the sword of Phoibos fell on the neck of the 
sleeping Gorgon. 

The notion* oY these serpent enemies of the bright gods 
runs through the mythology of all the Aryan nations. 
Sometimes they have three heads, sometimes seven or even 
more : but we cannot forget that the words Alii, Echidna, 
anguis, expressed an idea wliich had nothing in common 
with the thought denoted by the dragon. The latter was 
strictly the keen-sighted being, and as such belonged to the 
heavenly hierarchy. The dragons who bear the chariot of 
Medeia through the air, or who impart to the infant lamos 
the gift of prophecy, are connected only by the accident of 
a name with the snakes whom Ilerakles strangles in his 
cradle, whom Phoibos slays at Deljihoi, or Indra smites in 
the land of the Panis.* But when by the weakening of 
memory the same word was used to denote the malignant 
serpent and the beneficent dragon, the attributes of the one 
became in some myths more or less blended with those of 
the other. In the popular IlinSu story of Vikram Maha- 
rajah, the cobra who ciuds himself up in his throat and will 
not be dislodged is clearly the snak^ of winter, who takes 
away the gladness and joy of summer ; for this disaster is 
followed by the rajah’s exile, and his people mourn his 
'^absence as Demeter grieves while her child Persephone is 
sojourning in Hades. It is in fiict the story of Sigui'd and 

* In Ti'utoni(* folk-loro tin? night or with her scarlet rohe of twilight. In 
darkness is commonly the ravening wolf, one version of this story Little lied Cap 
the Fenris of the Ed^a, This is the escapes his malice, as Memnon rises 
evil beast who swallows up lattle Uod again from Hades, 

Cap or Eod Riding Hood, tho evening) 
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. sleeps, while the beautiful princess Buccoulee sees her 

destined husband in her dreams, and recognises him among 
a group of beggars as Buryldeia recognises Odysseus in his 
squalid raiment. Him she follows, although he leads her to 
a hut in the jungle, where she has but a hard time of it 
while the cobra still remains coiled up in his throat. This 
woful state is brought to an end by an incident which occurs 
in the stories of Panch Phul Eanee and of Glaukos and 
Polyidos. Buccoulee hears two cobras conversing, and 
learns from them the way not merely to rid her husband of 
his tormentor, but to gain possession of the splendid trea- 
sure which these snakes guard like the* dragon of the 
glistening heath or the monsters of the legend of Beowulf.^ 
Modifica- Still more notably is the idea of the old myth softened 
down in the tale of Troy, for Hion is the stronghold of Paris 
the deceiver, and Hektor is the stoutest warrior and the 
noblest man in all the hosts of Priam. To the treachery 
of Alexandros he opposes the most thorough truthfulness, to 
his indolent selfishness the most disinterested generosity and 
the most active patriotism. But Hektor had had no share 
in the sin of Paris, and there was nothing even in the 
earliest form of the myth which would require that the 
kinsmen of Paris should not fight bravely for their hearths 
and homes. We have, however, seen already that the 
mythical instinct w^as satisfied when the legend as a whole 
conveyed the idea from w^iich the myth sprung up. Ilion 
was indeed the fastness of the dark powers ; but each chief 
and warrior who fought on their side would have his own 
mythical history, and threads from very different looms 
might be woven together into a single skein. This has 
happened to a Siingular extent in the Trojan legend. The 
warmer hues which are seen in the pictures of Phoibos, 
Perseus, and Herakles have been shed over the features even r 
of Paris himself, while Glaukos, Sarp^don, and Memn6n are 
children of the dawn who come from the gleaming eastern 

• ' • 

' In tho stoiy of Muehio Lai, the fact, the sivake who dwells in the shrine 
seven-headed cobra is tho friend and do- of Athene, tho goddess of tho morning, 
fender of tho dawn-matden, and is, in Deccan Tales, 244, &c. 
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elite the dawn-goddess has her child Aineias within the 

Trojan lines ; and when the brave Hektor has been smitten 
beneath t&e spear* of Achilleus, she keeps his body from 
decay as Athene watched over the corpse of Patroklos. 


• Skction VIT, 

THE PHYSICAL STUUGG1.E SPIRITUALISED. 

Thus far the struggle between the bright being and his Contrast 
enemy lias been entirely physical; and nothing more than 
the faintest germs of moral sentiment or conviction as inmiiin 
attaching to this conllict can be traced in the mythology 
whether of the Hindus or the Western Aryans. In the 
mere expression of tlie wish that the wicked Vritra might 
not be suffered to reign over the worshippers of ludra, and 
in the admission made by Zeus^ that the fight between the 
Kronid gods and the Titans is one for sovereignty or ^ib- 
jection, for life or death, we have all that we can cite as 
symptoms of that marvellous change wliicli on Iranian soil 
converted this myth of Vritra into a religion and a philoso- 
phy. So completely does the system thus developed exhibit 
a metaphysical character, and so distinctly does it seem to 
point to a purely intellectual origin, that we iniglit well 
doubt the identity of Aliriman and Vritra, *were it not that 
an identity of names and attributes runs through the Vedic 
and Iranian myths to a degree which makes doubt im- 
possible. • « 

This agreement in names is indeed far more striking ]<irnfitv ni 
between the Hindu and Persian mythology than between ^ 
ill at of the former and the Greeks. The names of Ahi, rersiuu 
Vritra, Sarama, and the Paiiis reappear in the west^ as 
Echidna, Orthros, Helene and Paris ; but Trita or Tmitana 
as a name of the god of the air has been lost, a,nd we fail to 
find the form Ortliropliontes as a parallel to Vritrahan, 
although such epithets as Lcophontes and Belleropliontes 
would lead us to expect it. In the Zendavesta not merely 
does this name seem but little changed, as Verethragna, but 

* Hesiod, 77i«)y, 646. 
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WO also Gild the Trita, Tama and Kfisasva of the Veda in 
the Yiina-Kshaeta, Thra^tana and Keresaspa of the Avesta, 
the representatives of three of the earliest generations of 
iiiankiiid, just as the Germans spoke of the Ingscvones, 
Her mi nones and Iscsovones as sprung from Maniius the sou 
of Tuisco (Tyr). The identiGcation of these names with 
the Fen<lun, Jernshid and Garshasp of the modem Persian 
epic of the Shahnameh is regarded by Professor Max Miiller 
as among the most brilliant discoveries of one of the great- 
est of French scholars.^ Going beyond this, Eugene Bnrnouf 
asserts that as Vivas vat is the father of Yama in the Veda, 
so is Vivanghvat the father of the Zend Yima, and that the 
father of the Vedic Trita is Aptya while the father of Thrae- 
tana is Athwya. 

But Thraetana is also known as Vcrethragnaj the Verethra 
or Vritra slayer, although his enemy is commonly spoken of 
under the name of Azidahaka, the biting snake, the throttling 
Alil of Vedic, iind tlie Echidna of Ilellenie, myths.® These 
names again M. Burnouf has traced into the great epic of 
Firdnsi ; for the Pehlevi foim of his name leads ns to Feridun, 
and Feridun is in the Shahnameh the slayer of the tyrant 
Zohak. ’But the struggle, which as carried on between 
Indra and Vritra is clearly a Ggbt to set free the pent-up 
waters, is between Tliraetaiia and Azidahaka a contest be- 
tween a good and an evil being. The myth has received a 
moral turn, and it suggested a series of conflicts between the? 
like opposing powers, until they culminated in the eternal 
warfare of Ormiizd and Ahriman. In Indii| tlie thought of 
the people ran in another channel. With them Indra, Dyu, 
Agni, Vishnu, Varuna, were but names for one and the same 
divine Being, who alone was to them the Maker and Pre- 
server of all things. If it was said that they had enemies, 
their foes were manifestly physical 5 nor was there anything 
in the phraseology of their hymns to lead us to the notion of 
any evil power as having an existence independent of the 
great Canse of all things. But on Persian soil, the word 

> Loot ures on Language, imcond&BvhB, the changes which from the same root 
522. Iiare produced the Gr(H?k SdKpv, tli«> 

- The wo- d Diihak reappears in the Gothic tagr, and the English tear, with 
Greek Mkvq}, and in the name for the Latin lacryma and the French 
any biting animal, and may be com- larme, see Max Miiller. Lectures 
pared with tiger and with d'^g. For LawyitajC, second series, 259. 
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Yerethragna, transpareht in its meaning to the worshippers oiiAi'. 

of Indra, so thoroughly lost its original 'sense that it came 

to denote mere strength or power ; * and as from a metapliy« 
sical point’ of view ’the power opposed to the righteous God 
must be a moral one, a series of S)Tionyms were employed 
which imparted to the representative of Vritra more and 
more of a spiritual character. The Devas of the Veda are 
the bright gods who fight on the side of Indra ; in the Avesta 
the word has come to mean an evil spirit, ahd tlie Zoroastriaii 
was bound to declare that ho ceasdd to be a worshipper of 
the daevas.* Thus Verethra and all kindred deities were 
placed in this class of ma]ignaiit<,beings, and branded with the 
epithet Drukhs, deceitful.^ But the special distinction of • 
the being known to us under the familiar name of Ahriinaii, 
was the title of Angro-Maiiiyus, or spirit of darkness.* 

This name was simply an offset to that of Jiis rigliteous ad-» 
versar}", Spento-Mainyiis, or the spirit of light. But Spento- 
Mainyus was only another name for the Supreme Bdng, 
whose name Ahuro-mazdao we repeat in the shortened forju 
of Orinuzd.'^ In this Being the devout Zoroastriaii trusted 

» 

iiiauviiis, I’iihk'* (Vimo diviiAte ndversaire 
coiistanto (VOritmzd ijt do Milhi'fi.’ — 

Croi/(ittce.'< et JAffeni/etf <lr VAntiqvitL <>1. 

Tho dogradalion of Aryjiinaii involved 
tho exaltation of JUithra. ‘ rne foia 
devciiu la personnifioatioii de la vofiio 
et <le la buniicf fni. Mithra lo 

rara(?tere de n»(^diateur entre Dieii et 
riiOHiiue, fxftrlrTiSf of)mme r.-ippollo 
raiiteur du Traite sur Isis ct Osiris,’ ih. 

164. 

* Like Tliraotana and Vere.thraj^na, 
the iiaiin? Onnu/.d is Sanskrit. I’lato 
speaks of Zoroaster as a son of Oro- 
mazes, which is clearly only another 
form of the name oftthis deity. In tho 
inscriptions at Uehislun it appears in 
the form Auramazd.^i ; hut. in P',-rsia« 
the wonl conveys no meaning. In the 
Zendavesta it is found both as ’Ahuro- 
niazdao and as Mazdao Ahuro; and 
the.se, forins'lead us at once to tho Sans- 
krit, ill which they cGrrosp<jnd to tjie 
words Asuro niedhas, wise spirit— a 
name whicli siiggewls a coinparisou with 
tho Metis and Mi-deia of Greek myths. 

See Max Miiller, Lectures on Language^ 
first series, 195. 


‘ As such, M. Ureal remarks that it 
hecame an adjective, and is sometimes 
iLsed ill the, snpcrlitlive <legrec, a hymn 
being spoken of as VcrethrazaiK/tema. 
Hcrcif/e et CaniSy 129. 

^ Max Muller, Chips^ 1. 25. 

^ Tho word is proUibly found in the 
Greek d-rptK-iiSy not deceitful =tra.st- 
worthy, .sure, 

^ M. Maury, regarding tho name 
Ahriman a.s idantical with the Vedic 
Aryaman, sees in tiic Iranian demon a 
degradation of the Hindu sun-god, an 
iuvm’so change to that which inve.sted 
the Trojan Paris with the attributes of 
solar heroes. ‘ Mitra a im autre paredro 
quo Varouna, ck^st Aryaman .... 
Cette divinite nous (^ffre li Vorigine um^ 
nouvelle personnification dii .‘ioleil dans 
son action fortiliante et .salutairo: a co 
titre il cst souvent associi a lihaya, 
TAditya qui dispense des bicufails et qui 
bdsnit los homines .... Mais, pliis- 
tard, Aryaman devint I’Adilya de la 
mort, Ic soleil dostructeur ; car, sous le 
cliniat brfilant de I’lndo, on salt com- 
bien est dangcreuse- I’i isolation . . . . 
Voila comment Aryaman fournit a la 
i^eligion do Zoroastre le type du dieu 
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BOOK with all the streiif^th of spiritual coiiViction : but the idea of 
his enemy was as *closely linked* with that of the righteous 
God as the idea of Vritra with that of liidra ; and the exalt- 
ation of Orinuzd carried the greatness of Aliriinsih'to a pitch 
which made him the creator and the sovereign of an evil 
universe at war with the Kosmos of the spirit of light. 

Bjim.in Such was the origin of Iranian dualism, a dualism which 

duJlllBUl. ■ , , 

divided the world between two opposing self-existent deities, 
while it professedly left to men the power of choosing whom 
they should obey. ‘ Aliura-mazda is holy, true, to be honoured 
through truth, through holy deeds.’ ^ You cannot serve 
him and his enemy.’ ‘In tljic beginning there w^as a pair of 
, twins, two spirits, each of a peculiar activity. These are 
the Good and the Base in thought, word, and deed. Choose 
one of these two spirits. Be good, not base.’ But practically 
Ahriman took continually a stronger hold on the popular 
imaginatign, and the full eifects of this process were to be 
realised elsewhere. The religion of Zoroaster has been re- 
garded as a reform ; in M. Breal’s judgment, it was rather a 
return to a classification wlfich the Hindu had abandoned or 
had never cared to adopt. / While Brahnuinism kept to the 
old belief only in the letter, Mazdeism preserved its spirit. 
The Parsee, who sees the universe divided between two 
foffees, everywhere present and each in turn victorious until 
the filial victory of Ormuzd, is nearer to tlie mythical 
representations of the first age than the Hindu, who, looking 
on everything as an illusion of the senses, wraps up the 
universe and his own personality in the existence Of one single 
Being.’ * 

tih in- With this dualism the Jews were brought into contact 
during the captivity at Babylon. That the Hebrew prophets 
had ivdterated their belief in one God with the most xirofound 
conviction, is not to he questioned ; but as little can it be 
doubted that as a people the Jews had exhibited little im- 
pulse towards Monotheism, aud that from this time we 
discern a readiness to adopt the Zoroastrian demonology. 
Thus far Satan had axipeared, as in the book of Job, among 


^ Tlercule et Cacus, 129. The same logy is taken by M. Maury, Croyanccs, 
view of the origin of tlie Bualistic tlieo- 97. 
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the ministers of Gocl:*bijt in later books we ha,Te a closer CHAP. 

approximation to the Iranian creed. Iti the words of M. . V ^ 

Breal, ‘ Satan assmiies, in Zacharias and in the first hook of 
Chonieles^ the character of Ahriinaii, and appears as the 
author of evil. Still later he becomes the prince of the 
devils, the source of wicked thoughts, the etieiny of tlie 
wmrd of God. He tempts the Son of God; he enters into 
Judas for his ruin. The Apocalypse exhibits Satan ^vith the 
physical attributes of Ahrimaii : he is calted the draj^on, the 
old serpent, who fights a.gainst GT)d and lus aiigefs. The 
Tedic myth, transformed and exaggerated in the Iranian 
books, finds its way through tl/is channel into Christianity.’ 

The idea thus introduced was that of the struggle between# 

Satan and Michael winch ended in the overthrow of the 
former, and the casting forth of all his hosts out of heaven ; 
but it coincided too nearly with a myth spread in countries, 
held by all the Aryan nations to avoid further luixlification. 

Local traditions substituted St. George or St. Theodore for 
Jupiter, Apollon, Ilerakles, or Perseus. ‘ it is under this 
disguise,’ adds M. Breal, ^ that? the Vedic myth has come 
down to our own. times, and has still its fi^stivals a^iid its 
monuments. Art has consecrated it in a tlionsaiid ways. 

St. Michael, lance in hand, trending on the dragon, is an 
image as liimiliar now as, thirty centnries ago, that of Indra 
treading under, foot the demon Vritra cciiild possibly hav(^ 

"been to tlie Hindu.’ ^ 

That this myth should be Euernerised by Firdusi was Ti:0 
natura.l and’iivivitable, when once tlie poet had made Feriduii 
a king of the first Persian dymisty. He could 710 longer 
represent 2iohak as a monster with three heads, three tails, 
six eyes, and a thousand forces;* but the power of tho old 
myth gave shape to his 8tatei7iout that, iiiftor the embiuee ci 
the demon, a snake started up from each of his shoijldei'.s, 
whose head, like that of the Lomaian hydra, gi-ew^s fast us 
it was cut off. Nor has it influenced t’lie 7nodern poet only. 

Cyras is as historical as Charlemagne ; but from mythicul 
history we should learn as much of the former as we should 
know of the latter, if our information came only from the 
* Herctdeei Coats, 188. * 130. 
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myth of Ei^land. What Cyniff reiflly did we learn from 
other sources ; hut in the legendary story he is simply an- 
other Oidipous and Telephos, compelled for a time to live, 
like Odysseus and the Boots of Germair tales, in mean dis- 
guise, until his inborn nobleness proclaims him the son of a 
king. But as in the case of Oidipous, Perseus, Theseus, 
and Jiiany more, the father or the grandsire dreads the birth 
of the cliihl, for the sun must destroy the darkness to whom 
he seems to owe his life. This sire of Cyrus must belong 
therefore to the class of beings who represent the powers of 
night— ill other words, he must be akin to Vritm or to Ahi ; 
and in his name accordingly we hnd the familiar words. 
^Astyages, the Persian Asdahag, is but another form of 
ihe modern Zohak,. the Azidahaka, or biting snake, of 
Vodic and Iranian mythology; and the epithet reappears 
^^seemingly in the name of Deiokes, tlie first king of the 
Median motion. ^ 


Section YIII.-THE SEMITIC A:^rD ABYAIST DEYIL. 

Thus far it is only on Iranian soil that we haTe seen the 
struggle between day and night, the sun and the darkness, 
represented as a conflict between moral good and evil, the 
result being a practical, if not a tlieoretical dualism, in which 
the unclean spirit is at the least as powerful as the righteous^ 
being >vith wdiom lie is at war. This absolute partition of 
the universe between two contending principles was tlie 
very gi’oundwork of Iranian belief; but thotidea was one 
which could not fail to strike root iu any congenial soil. To 
a certain extent it found such a soil in the mind of the 
Jewish people, who had become familiar, by whatever means, 
witli the notion of a being whose oflit*e it was to tempt or try 
the children of men. The Satan who discharges this duty 
is, however, one of the sons of God ; and in the book of Job 
there is no indication of any essential antagonism between 

* The story of Doiokes is certainly this sclf-mado sovereign, arid his inac- 
not told by Ilerodotos for the purpose cossihle rolr<'iU. within a pslaco from 
of estahli sill rig the divine riglit of kings; wliicli he never eniorgcs, may have heeii 
but it is more than possible that the suggesled by the myth to vrhich hiss 
seltishness and rapacity winch mark name belongs. 
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them. The position Satan in this narrative is indeed in CM\v, 

strict accordance with the Hebrew philosophy which re^^ardod . 

God as the author both of good and evil, as tlie being who 
hardened Pharaoh’sS heart and authorised the lying spirit to 
go forth and prevail among the prophets of Ahab. Bnt 
when a portion of the Jewish people was brought into 
contact with the fully developed system of Persian dualism, 
the victoiy of the Iranian theology seemed complete. Hence- 
forth the notion of two hierarchies, the ^ne heav(mly, the 
other diabolical, took possession of their minds; a*nd the 
Satan, who ruled over the powers of darkness and exercised 
a wide dominion as prince of the air, was confined to a level 
lower than that of Ahrimau, only because he had once stood ^ 
among the most brilliant angels*in the courts of heaven. At 
this level ho remained a fallen creature ruling over hosts of 
malignant demons who did his will among mankind, plaguing^ 
them with sorrow, disease, and madness, until the convictions 
of the first Christian societies magnified him into proportions 
if possible more overpowering than those of the Iranian 
enemy of Ormuzd. The Jew, chiefly, if not wholly, from 
the conviction which led him to regard God *a,s the author 
both of good and evil, drew no sharp distinction between 
mind a>nd matter as existing in irreconcilable antagonism ; 
and since as a nation they can scarcely be said to the last 
to have attained to any definite ideas either of the fact or 
the conditions of a life contijiucd alter death, Satan could 
with them obviously have no definite dominion beyond tlio 
bounds of ouy present existence. He could tortni’e the 
bodies, afflict the souls, or darken the minds of men ; but of 
his everlasting reign over countless multitudes ruined by liis 
subtle wiles we find no very definite notion • 

But Chris tia.riity, while it rested on a distinct assurance of KiSet of 
personal immortality altogetlier stronger than any to which 
the most fervent of the Hebrew^ prophets had ever attained, 
took root among nations who liad filled all the world with 
gods or demons, each with his own special sphere and offide. 

These deities the Christian teachers dethroned; but far 
from attempting b) destroy them, they were careful to insist 
that they had always been, and must for ever continue to be, 
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BOOK malignant devils ; * but unless their" horrible fellowship was 
speedily to come to an end, they must be under the rule of 
some king, and this king they found in the Semitic Satan. 
Of the theology which spning from this root it is enough to 
say tlnat it endowed the king of the fallen angels with the 
powers of omnipresence and omniscience, and made him so 
far a conqueror in his great struggle with the author of his 
being as to succeed in wresting for ever out of the hands of 
God all but an insignificant fraction of the whole race of 
mankin'd. The victory a of the Almighty God could not 
extend either to the destruction of Satan and liis subordinate 
demons, or to the rescue of the souls whom lie had enticed 
to their laiin ; and if power be measured by the multitude of 
subjects, his defeat by Michael could scarcely be regarded as 
much impairing his magnificent success. Of the effect of 
tills belief on the moral and social developement of Christen- 
dom, it is unnecessary to speak : but it must not be forgotten 
that, this particular developement of the Jewish demonology 
was the natural outgrowth of passionate convictions anima- , 
ting a scanty band in an almost hopeless struggle against 
society thorouglily corrupt and impure. It was almost im- 
possible f6r any whose eyes were opened to its horrors to 
look upon it as anything but a. loathsome mass which could 
never be cleansed from its defilement. What could they S(‘e 
but a vast gulf separating the few who wTre the soldiers of 
Christ from the myriads who thronged together under the* 
standard of his adversary? Hence grew up by a process 
which cannot much excite our wonder that soy ere theology, 
which, known especially as that of Augustine, roprosonted 
the Christian Church {is an ark floating on a raging sea, 
open only to tjioso who received the sacrament of baptism, 
and shnfc both here and hereafter to infiints dying heforo it 
could be administered. It was inevitable that under such 
conditions the imago of Satan should more and more till tlie 

‘ The Chri.stifin inissionarics wore urid siindlich, nicht als ahsoliit, niche^ 
fui‘llior conscious that their own thau- schildcrte; die W^under dos ClirisidJ 
rnaturgy might bo culled into qiif?slion, erschoinon diidnroh glanbhafter, d;i!-s 
if that of the old creed were treated as aueh. dem althergebrachlen lioideii- 
inere irripo.sture or illusion. ‘ Die neiio thnm etwas ubenuiturliches gelasscu 
Lehre koniite leieht<;r keimen und wurde.’ — Griinin, D. M. 167. 
wurzeln wenn sit* die alte als gehiissig 
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theological horizon fi^r*the few whose enthusiasm and con- niTAP. 

victions were sincere. Bu< these conditions were changed 

with the conversion# of tribes, in whom the thought of one 
Tnalignani"sf)irit marring and undoing the work of God had 
never been awakened ; and although henceforth the teaching 
of the priesthood might continue to be as severe as that of 
Augustine or Fulgentius, it was mot by the passive resistance 
of men whose superstitions were less harsh and oppressive. 

‘ The Aryan Nations,’ says Professor Ma:i Miiller, ^ had no 
devil. Pluto, though of a sombre character, was 'a very 
respectable personage: and Loki, thougli a mischievous 
person, was not a fiend. The German goddess, Hel, too — 
like Proserpine — had seen better days.’ ^ It was thus no , 
easy task to imbue them with an adequate horror of a being 
of whose absolute malignity they could form no clear con- 
ception. ^ 

But these tribes had their full share of that large inherit- Tiif 
ance of phrases whicli had described originally tlie covering 
, or biting snake, Vritra or Alii, who shuts up the rain-clouds 
in his prison-houvse. Probably not one of the phrases which 
furnished the groundwork of Iranian dualism had been lost 
or forgotten by any other of the Aryan tribes;’ but like 
Vritra or Ahi, like the Spliinx or the Python, like Belleros 
or Chimaira, or Echidna,, the beings to whom the Ger- 
man tribes applied these phrases had already been over- 
Some. The phrases also had varied in character from grave 
solemnity to comedy or burlesque, from tlio type of tlie 
Horakles wl^ii^i we see in the apologue of Prodikos to the 
Iloraldes who jests with Thanatos (Death) after lie has 
stolen away Alkestis. To the people at large the latter 
mode of thinking and speaking on the subjiiKit was more 
congenial ; and to it the ideas of the old gods were more 

• 

‘ Chij}», &c., vol. ii. p. 235. Pr. tonguo. This notion Christianity 
Dasoiit’s words arc not Ic-ss explicit, hrought wijh it from tho <'ast ; and 
‘The notion of an Aivh-eneiny of god t Ik nigh it is u. plant which has struck 
and man, a fallen angrl, to whom power deep ro<d.s, grown distorted and aw sy, 
was permitted at certain times hn* an and home a hittnr crop ol‘ superstition, 
all-wise purpose by the O mat Unler of it required all the authority of the 
the universe, W!>s as foreign to the ('’hurch to prepan; tlie soil for its reeep- 
heathendom of our ane.estore as his name tion,’ Pop^dar Talr.s fro /u ihf Nt/rse^ 
was outlandish and strange to their introduction, p. xcviii. 
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readily adapted. Hel had been, like Persephon6, the queen 
of the unseen -land, — in the iddas of the northern tribes, 
a land of bitter cold and icy walls., She now became 
not the queen of Niflheim, but Niflheim itself, ’twhile her 
abode, thougli gloomy enough, was not wholly destitute of 
material comforts. It became the Hell where the old man 
hews wood for the Christmas fire, and where the Devil in 
his eagerness to buy the flitch of bacon yields up the 
marvellous quern which is ^good to grind almost anything.’ ' 
It was*^not so pleasant, ♦indeed,, as hea>ven, or the old Val- 
halla, but it was better to be there than shut out in the 
outer cold beyond its padlocked gates.^ But more particu- 
, larly the devil was a being who under pressure of hung(*r 
might be drawn into acting against his own interest; in 
other words, he might be outwitted, and this character of a 
j)Oor or stupid devil is almost the only one exhibited in 
Teutonic legends.^ In fact, as Professor Max Miiller re* 
marks, the Gormans, when tlicy had been ^ indoctrinated 
with the idea of a refil devil, the Semitic Satan or Diabolus, 
treated him in the most good-humoured manner ; ’ nor is 
it easy to resist Dr. Dasent’s conclusion that ‘ no greater 
proof can* be given of the small hold which the Christian 
Devil has taken of the Norse mind, than t].ie heathen ,‘ispoet 
under whicli ho constantly a|>pears, and the ludicrous way in 
which he is always outwitted. 

But this freedom Avas never taken with Satan. WliilS 


’ ‘Why tlie Sea is Salt.’ Dascut, 
AVmvp Tfdcii, ii. This inexhaustilile 
qiK.'rii is only fniot.IuT t'orin of tho troa- 
suros olf lli'lfii or .Brynhihl, But thoiigli 
the snow may veil all the Wf'altli of 
fruits and vegetal tliis wealth is of 
no u.sc: to the, ehill hoiiigs who hayi;* laid 
their ^rasp upon it. 'J 'hose beings mu.st 
bo thmdbiH* so hard pressed for liunger 
that. liJLe Esau, they may be ready to 
part witli anything or very thing for a 
mess of p»)tl:igt! or. a fliteh of bacon. 

* The Masier Smith, In the heathenish 
story so entitled, (Straps tho devil iiito^ 
a purse, as the Ei.shermM.n entrR 4 )a the 
.Jin in tlte Arabian Tale, and the devil 
is so seiired (hat wlicn tlio Smith pre- 
sents hiTn‘<e]f at the gate of hell, he 
gives orders to have the nine padlocks 


carefully, locked. Dr.^Dasent TeTna.rk.s 
tliat the Smith malvcs trial of hell in 
the {ir.st instance, for ‘imving behnvi^d 
ill to. 1 ho ruler ’of heaven, ami ‘aetuiilly 
quarrelled with the master’ of liell, 
he ‘was naturally anxious’ to know 
whctlKT lie would ho rtjoeived by either 
H)i(L eii. 

** It has been said of Soutlioy that ho 
could never think of the devil without 
laughing. This is hut saying that lie 
had the genuine liumour of our Teutonic 
ancestors. Ills version of the legend of 
ICleemun may be compansd with any of 
tho popular tales in which Satan 
overmatched by men whom he despifccs. 
Grimm, 969. 

^ ^orae Taks^ iutrod. eiii. 
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that na,me remained dn^hanged in the language of theology, 
the word devil passed into an immense number of forms, the 
Gothic tieval, diuval, dinfal,. the Icelandic djofull, Swedish 
djevful, all* of theih, together with the Italian, French, and 
Spanish forms carrying back the word SidfioXos to the same 
root which furnised the Latin Div\is, Djovis, and the San- 
skrit deva.^ To this devil were applied familiarly those 
epithets which are bestowed in the Vedic hymns on the 
antagonist of Indra. Like Vritra, he iA often spoken of 
simply as the fiend or the enemy •(() irovrjpos) ; more often 
he is described as the old devil or serpent, the ealda deofol 
of Ctedmon, the old Nick ^ and j>ld Davy of common Fjnglisli 
spcecih at the present day. Like Pani,. he is Valant, the . 
cheat or seducer,^ who a 2 )peiu's in a female form as Valan- 
dinne.'* But to the Germans the fall of the devil from 
heaven suggested tlie idea that, like Hephaistos, he niiist^ 
have been lamed by the descent, and hence we havp the lame 
devil, or devil upon two sticks, who reju'esents tlie limping 
Hephaistos not only in his gait but in his office. Like 
him, the Valant is a smith, and the name, whi(*li lias 
assumed elsewhere the forms , Palaaid, Pba.1aml, Foliwul, 
Valland, passes into the English form Wayland, and gives 
us the Wayland Smith wliom Tresilian coiifroiiis in Scott’s 
novel of Kenilwortli."' Like the robbers who steal Iiulra’s 
cattle, lie is also the dark, murky, or being, the 

Granmann or Grey man of German folk-lore.*'' Like the 
Fauns and other mythical beings of Greek and Latin 
mythology, he, has a body which is either wholly or in part 
that of a beast. Some times ho leaves behind him the prijit 
of a horse’s hoof, and the English demon Grant, another 


* Oriinm, Deutsclf. Mtjthohyjif^ 930. 

" 'I'll is iiamo, one of n vasL nmiiln-r of 

forms through wliieli llio root of tlic 
Givck viixo), to swim, has passed, denotes 
i'iniply a water-spirit, flie iiicor of tlio 
Br-owiilf, tlie nix or nixy of German 
htiry tales. The devil is here regarded 
iis dttvlliijg in the. water, and thus the 
name explains the sailor s pli rase ‘Davy’s 
loekor.' Grimm, I). M.^ 456. 

“ Nik 1334. 

* Jh. 1686 ; Grimm, D. ilf., 943. 

* Grimm, D. M., 94»5, In Sir. W. 


Seott’s romnnee, Wayland is a more im- 
postor who avails himself of a pojmlar 
supiTstifion to keep up an air of mystt ry 
about himself and his work: but tho 
ehanicter to which In? makes jirebmco 
belongs to rfie genuine Teutonic legend. 

“ Grimm, I). M,y 945. This l>laek 
demon is the Slavish Tsehornibog (ZTcr- 
iiibog), who is repn seiitod as the enemy 
of Ujelbog, tho white god, — a diialisni 
which Grimm regards as of late growth, 
D. if., 936. 
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. ,foal. The devil c/f the witches was a black buck or goat ; ^ 

that of the fathers of the Christian Church was a devouring 
wolf.® Like Ahi, again, and Python a*nd Echidna, he is 
not only the old serpent or dragon but the hell-worm, aiid 
the walfish or leviathan (a name in which we see again 
the Vala or deceiver).'* Like Baalzebub,^ he assumes the 
form of a lly, as Psyche may denote either a good or an 
evil spirit. As the hammer wliicli crushes the world, and 
inflicts the penalty of sfn on the sinner, he plays the part 
of the Aloadai and Thor Midlnir. As the guardian of the 
underworld, he is the hell^vard and the hell -shepherd or 
, host. His gloomy abode lies towards the nortli, whether as 
the gloomy Ovelgunne, which has furnished a name for 
niany places in Germany, — the Hckelfelde, HeklufiaJl, or 
hag’s fell, — or the nobiskroech, nobiskrug, which answers 
to the gate beyond which the lost souls leave hope behind 
them.*''' the same process, which converted the kin.dly 
Iloldn. into the malignant Unholda, attribut'd to the drn il i 
occupations borrowed from* those of the Teutonic Odin aiuL 
the Greek Orion. But it js no longer the mighty liuntei* 
following his prey on the asphodel meadow, or ilte god 
traversing his domain in stately procession. The brave and 
good who had followed the midnight journeys of Wuotan 
give place to the wTetched throng of evi^l-doers who aro 
hurried along in the devil’s traiji, or in that of some linman 
being, who for his pre-eminent wickediiess is made to 
take the devil’s place. In Denmark the hup.ter is King 
Waldcmar, in Germany Dietrich of Bern, in France King 
Hugll or Charles V. ; in England it is Herne the H untcr of 
Windsor, aiidrthe one-handed Boughton or Lady Skipwith 

* 6rimTn, D. M. 946. tho former answoririf? to the iri lh-iii*' 

* Oi’iinm, H). 946-7. Tho buck was Kerberos. Tfo also eomparts the Old 
speeially sacred to Ooii!i.r or Thor ; hut (lennan war/j;, a. wolf, witli tlie Polish 
it is possible that tliis tm'usformatiori, woo//, the liediemian wraA, the Sloviuiaa 
lik(! that of Lykaoii and Arkas, was sii"- vwy, an evil-docu*. 

gested by an equivocal name; and the * Grimm, ib. 9o0. 

buck may ho only a kindred form to tho * Ib. 964. Tliis wrml nobis is forri.ed 

Slav isli ]»og, which reappears among ns from the Greek d^urreos, tl)rough 'h*' 
in the ibrin of Fuek, Ik^y, {iiid Bug. Italian form nabisso for in 

^ G ri mill, /6. 948. With the.se Grimm cliango similar to tliat which converted 
couples the hell hound and black raven, is Kvms ^d\h€iv into aKv^a\a, 
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of W arwiclcsWre tradition. ^ Other ’myths were subjected to ci i AP. 
the same process of degradation. The Idridly Demetor be- 
comes the deviPs mgther,* grandmother, or sister, who still 
shows sonjetJiiiig of her ancient character in the part which 
she plays towards those who throw themselves on lier pro- 
tection. Thus she shields Thor and Tyr in the house of 
Hymir, as the giant’s mother shelters Jack in the nursery 
story. In the la*y of Beowulf GrendePs mother is less com- 
plying, and avenges on the hero the death of her son. The 
binding of the devil, like that of Prometheus and AlVriman, 
is implied in the phrase ^ the devil is loose,’ the sequel being 
‘ the devil is dead.’ 

One legend of the deviPs death furnishes some singular jhe 
points of comparison with the myth of Polyphemos, although 
it seems rash to infer any direct derivation of the story 
from the Odyssey. Tlie devil asks a man who is moulding^ 
buttons what he may bo doing; and when the imui answers 
that he is moulding eyes, asks him further whether he .can 
give him a pair of new eyes. lie is told to come again 
another day ; and when he makes his appearance accord- 
ingly, the man tells liim that the operation cannot bo per- 
formed rightly unless he is first tightly bound with his hack 
fiistened to a bench. While he is thus pinioned, lie asks the 
itian’s name. The reply is Issi (‘ hiuLself’). When the lead 
is melted, the devil opens his eyes wide to receive the deadly 
As soon as he is blinded ho starts up in agony, 
bearing aw'ay the bench to wdiich he had been bound, 

* .D;is(‘nl, JS'oA'ifl iiitrod. Ixxxiv. flevil thoreforclius Ji hranlof Muit foloiir, 

Orimni, 1 ). M. 000, OoS. Jn other nii'l the tlmndorholis ;in> liis followers. 
lc^*-cinls it is llerodiiis, wlio, eoiifuiiiKleil expressions coiniuoii to J'higlnml 

with lu r ilinip:hrer, is made to <hin(?e on nml Germany come jroiii the same 
f'jr cviT ; or 8atia, Perl ha, Ahuiulia, source. The coni] lassionato phrase ■ der 
(niiUM'S dmiotinji kindliiK’Ss, hridoness, arme Teufel’ was formerly ‘der arme 
or plenty), \\ ho! NvitJi Viijiga, and iOv-ya, D.mner;’ and the expletives ‘Hager 
All cm is and Diana, are degraded into ‘ Donner-wotter’ and ‘ miser lIeri«Gott. ' 
leaders of midnight troops. point to the time, when tiie, Jicalheii 

Hero Jlionysos is lowered to tho Donar was lord of the atino.-^phiTO 
same level with Orion or 'Wuolan, (iV>. 9(50). DIks conilnet to liis wife also 
Grimm, ]). M. 9G1, The devil, of carries us back to some, of the oldi^st 
course, has his children, ‘ devil’s brood,’ mythical phrases. He is said to luat 
‘diMifs imps.’ Grimm remarks that his wife when the rain falls in siin- 
'IVnf. lskiiul is synonymous wiih Don- shine, and the rapid allcruation of siin- 
nerskivui, and that lierc again we are shine and shower is said to be caused 
coivlVoMed with old mythical (‘xpres- by his blanching his grandmoLher. . 
fcions. Thunder is red- bearded, and the 
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BOOK and when some workpeople in the «fie;lds ask him who had 
. thus treated him,, his answer i^ ‘Issi teggi ’ (Self did it). 
With a laugh they hid him lie on the bed which he has made ; 

‘ selbsfc gethan, selbst habe/ The devil died of hin new eyes, 
and was never seen again. ‘ 

‘ Grimm, J/. 063-980. Itisiinne- him a ring which, vhon phicod on his 
cosaary to trace in detail all the fancies finger, makes him cry out, ‘ Itcre I am, 
and notions on tlie subject of the devil hero I am.’ But although ho is guidt'd 
and liis works w'hich Grimm ha.s by the sound, the giant stumbles sadly 
gal.herod together; but ft may be fiiirly in Ids blindness, and the rolibcr at last 
said til at* sea reel}” a single poin^mcn- makes his cscapi^ by biting off' Ids finger 
tioned by Idm is without its value, as and so getting rid of the ring, 
throwing light on popular forms of The blinded Kyklops forms the sub- 
.thought and expression. ject of the third voyage of Siiidbad ; but 

The blinded devil reappears iy the myth has gairn-d iiotlnng by being 
Grimm’s story of the. Ilobbor and his dressed (uit in Arabian garb. He is the 
Sons, which reproduce.s the narrative lirtsk ot' the \Vest<‘ni Fairy Tale, 
the Odyssey. I lore the robber is the Keightley, Falrii Mtjlhologij, 396. The 
only one wdio is not devoured by the Lap story runs a.s follows: ‘ There w'as 
Giant, and hn blinds his enemy while a Karelian who liad been taken by a 
pretending to heal his eyes. In the giant and w^as kept in a castle. The 
sequel, instead of clinging to the ram\s giant had only one eye, but he hail 
fleece he clings to the rafters of the flocks and herds. Tlio niglit eame and 
ceiliivtr, and afterwards wraps himself the giant tell asleep. The Kart.lian [.nit, 
in a ram’s skin, and so e.scapes bctw'een out his eye. The giant, who now could 
the giant’s legs. .But as .sooii as he gets no loiigin* see, .sat at the door, and fell 
out of the cave, ho cannot njsist t|io everything that went out. He had a 
temptation of turning I’ound, like great Tiiany sheep in the courtyard."' 
Odyrseiis, to mock at his enemy. The The Karelian got under the Ix.liy of 
giant, sayingi that so clover a man one of them and escaped.’ Lathuin, 
ought not go unrewarded, holds out to JSatioiudiiies of Europe j i. 2 * 27 . 
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APPENDIX A.— Page 72 . 

Laios and 

The objections raised by M. Coniparetti {Edrpo e la MiUlogia 
Cif-wparafa^j can scarcely be regjirded as of wr;ighl; against the 
ideTitificiitioii of the (ireek Ijaios with the Vedic iJasa ord)asyvi, an 
enemy. Professor Max: M.iiller, who thinks that ^aov as a name of 
slaves, on which M. Brcal lays, stress, may admit of a diirerent ex- 
planation, still liolds tliat Ledjdioutcs as a- name of }3ellerophdn is a 
(Ireek ecjui valent of the Sans’‘krit dasyuhantii, the slayer of the 
enemies of the bright gods, i.c., of the dasas or demons of the Yeda^ 
‘ such as Vritra, Namuki, *A/xvKni:, Sambara and otliers.* lie 

would even bo inclined to trace back the common Greek word for 
people \a«r, to tlie same soviree with the Sanskrit dasa, were it not 
that the ohango of to I in Greek is restricted to certain dialects, 
and that ‘ it cannot bo admitted as a general rnlo, nrdess there bo 
some evidemce to that effect,^ Chips^ ii. 167, 186—7. Some such 
evidence lAay bo fnrnislieil by htmo and Xomo as bt'ing both tin? 
equivalents of the Latin lavarc in our Homeric poeyis. Of the 
adjective odthc or ci'fioc, hostile, he says, that it is clearly derived 
from the same, source, the root being das, to perish, thongli it is 
true that in its frequent application to lire Uni adjective caiug might 
well be referred to the root da, to burn/ But surely a foot Avhich 
conveys the sense of perislving, i.e., of an abstract result, must itself bo 
referred to some means or process whioh pi’oduced that result. T\’e 
could not say that mri was a root signifying, in the first ipstance, 
to die: but this meaning is accounted for, wlien we sec that it first 
meant to grind, and hence tliat the thing crushed may bo said to 
die. The root das would thus be simply the root da in a difterent 
application. 
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APPENDIX B.— Page 102. 

* 

T give this conclusion in Professor Max Muller’s words, Cldjfts 
ii. 2B4, not only because they must strength on any inferences which 
1 may venture to make, but because I wish to disclaim any merit of 
leaving been the first to proclaim it. I must be forgiven if I notice 
lie re, once for all, the strange plan which some writers have thought 
fit to adopt of quoting as coining from myself passages which I 
have quoted from others.* Thus Mr. Mozloy, writing in the Oouttmu 
jt^.rary liooit'i/:, rejected the solar character of the Trojan War on the 
ground tliat this conclusion was a fancy on my part shared by none 
others, and cited without inverted commas words Avhich in the 
Mtnival of Myfhnlnfjy I had quoted* with inverted commas from 
Ih'olessor Max Midler’s herAiires on Tj^inyuaye, second series, p. 471. 
’fhese words are the simple assertion that the siege of Troy is ‘ a re- 
llecbion of the daily siege of the .East by the solar powers that every 
cA'ervng are robbed of their brightest treasures in the West.’ I am 
fully prepared to share the responsibility which may be involved in 
this belief! siippdrted as it is by amass of evidence which it is almost 
inijuissible to strengthen, and wliicli might rather be thought, and 
pi‘ol.iably hereafter will be thought, ludicrously excessive in amount; 
but 1 cannot claim the merit of having been the first to propound it. 
The solar character of Achilleus and of the Odyssey I had fully 
recognised and distinctly declare*! in the Introduction to the Talas 
of Thebes and Anjos; but on the meaning of the siijge of Troy 
itself I had siiid iiotliing. 

I cannot but regret the remarks with which Mr, Gould has closed 
liis excellent chapter on tiic Tell story, wdiich ho tliinks has not its 
signifi(?atjon ‘paiidcd on the surface ’ lik(‘ the legends of Phoibos or 
U ddur. ‘ Though it is ])Ossible,’ he adds, ‘ that Gessler or llarald 
may bo the powei* of evil and darkness, and the ])old Urchor the 
s-oTin-cloud Avitli his arrow of lightning and Ids iris bow bent 
against the sun winch is resting like a coin or golden ajxple on the 
(‘dgo of the horizon, yot wc liave no guarantee titat such an inter- 
pretation. is not an overstraining of a tlieory.’ Siudj an overstrain- 
iTig \vould‘ probably be coniine*! to himself. The elements common 
to all the versions of the myth are the apple, or some other round 
object, and an n no iTing archer: but here, as Ave have seen, tlie abso- 
Into agreement ends ; audit is ciiougli to say that the attributes 
assigned to Tell, Cioudeslee (whoso very name marks him as an 
inhabitant of the Phaiakian or CJoudland), and the rest are the 
attributes of the sun in all the systems of Aryan mythology, while 
no such unfailing skill is attributed to the storm-cloud. Still less 
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was it necessary to inse^bhere a caution which in its proper place may 
be of great service. This cautibn is directed against a supposed tempta- 
tion felt by Comparative Mythologists to resolve real history into solar 
legends, and it is supported by ^n ingenious and amusing argument 
proving that Napoleon Bonaparte was the Sun. The parallel cited 
by Mr. Gould is drawn out with great cleverness; but with refer- 
ence to the legend of Tell it is absolutely without point. Mi-. Gould 
has demolished its historical character and cfist it aside as a narrative 
based on actual i^icts not less decidedly than Professor Max M iiller 
or Dr. Dasent. Like the latter he is perfectly aware tliat ‘ it is not 
told at all of Tell in Switzerland befoi-r^the year 1499, and the earlitn* 
Swiss Chronicles omit it altogether.’ — Dasent, Norse Tales, Intro- 
duction, XXXV. Hence we are dealing with matters whicTi have n^-it 
only no sort of contemporary attestation hut widen cannot be iiiade 
to fit in with the known facts ^of the time. Thus the warniii!;^ 
based on the supposed mythical cliaractcr of Napoleon applies only 
to tliose who may resolve Perikles or Alexander the Great into the 
sun; and we may well wait until some Comparative Mythologis^ 
gravely asserts that we may treat or regard as mythical events and 
characters for winch wo have the undoubted and iiiUpiestional)le 
testimony of contemporary writers. The lack or the complete 
absence of all sucVi evidence is an essential criterion in the assigTi- 
• ment of a narrative to the respective domains of mythology or his- 
tory or to the border lands whicli ^uay separate the one fronl the 
other. All, therefore, that Professor Max Muller d(.)es for the story 
of Tell is to group it with other legends more or less closely re- 
sembling it, and then to state the meaning of a myth, which 
is not more a myth in his own judgment than it is in that of Mr. 
„ Gould. 


APPENDIX C.— Pago 115. 

The Stauros or Gross. 

The forms of these crosses varied indefinitely from the simple 
Tail to the most elaborate crosses of four limbs, with whoso modified 
outlines the beautiful designs of Christian art have made us familiar, 
‘Wiire das Kreuz keine Phallus-zeichen, so fragt sich, was sollto 
die Kreuzigung der Psyche (die Seelc ist hicr, weilsie zur Sinnlich- 
keit sich liinneigt, als w'eibliches Weseii aufgefasst) durch Eros, fur 
eiiien Sinn geliaht haben ? Oder welche Absicht leitete jeheii 
Maler, dessen Kunstwork den Ausonius zu der Idylle, Cupido cruci 
affixus, bogeisterte ? ’ — Nork, s. v. Kreuz, 380. The malefactor’s 
cross or gibbet, the infelix arhos or accursed tree of the old Boinaii 
VOL, 11. B B 
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law, IS as distmct from the sfauros or pole,oC Osiris as is the Vritra 
who opposes Indra jfrom the subtle* serpent which tempts tho 
woman into transgression. But in both cases the terms applied to 
the one are, according to the mind of later tliinkers, blended with 
the language used of the other, and on tho subject Of * the cross 
both ideas liave notably converged. But tlie cross of shame and 
the cross of life are images which can be traced back to times 
long preceding the dawn of Christianity, In his chapter on the 
Legend of the Cross Mr. Gonld, Curious MyifC^s, ii. 7D, gives a 
drawing of a largo c,ross found in the pavement of a Gallo-Roman 
palace at* Pont d’Oli, near Pan. In tho centre of this cross is a 
figure of the water-god, with his trident (another form of the 
r^d of Hermes) surrounded by figures of fishes (the vesica piscis or 
Yoni). Mr. Gonld also gives ^iigravings of a large number of 
♦jrosses of various shapes which arc certainly not Christian, and 
then expresses his belief tliat the cross was a Gaulish sign. Doubt- 
less it was, but Mr. Gould has himself shown that it was also 
Egyptian. It is unfortunate tluit he should liavo looked on this 
subject as one which miglit be suitably dealt with by means of con- 
jectures, assfimptious, and arbitrary conclusions. He needed not to 
enter upon it at all ; but having done so, he was bound to deal with 
the facts. Among the facts which he notices are the cross-shaped 
haminor or fylfot of Thor, and the cross of S(j;rapis or Osiris : ho 
also ‘.iientions a coin of Byblos oji which Astarto is represented as 
holding ‘ a long stafi' surmounted by a cross and resting her foot on 
the prow of a galley,’ (90), and an inscription to Hermes Chthonios in 
Thessaly ‘ accompanied by a Calvary cross ’ (98). Having collected 
these with many other specimens, Mr. Gould contents luniself in 
one page (94) with saying that ‘ no one knows and probably no one 
ever will know what originated the use of this sign ’ (the cross wdth 
the ovoid handle) ‘and gave it sueli significance.’ Elsewhere (105), 
lie asserts that the sign had a religious signilication, ^iind that all 
these crosses (108), were symbols of tho Rain- god. ^Vo can but ask 
for the i’easoii ; but from Mr. Gould we get only the assurance that 
he sees no difiiculty in believing that the Cross, as a sacred sign, 
formed a iiortion of the primaeval religion, and that trust in the 
cross ivas a part of the ancient faith which taught men to believe 
in a Trinity and in the other dogmas which Mr. Gladstone declares 
to have been included in the revelation made to Adam on the Fall. 
The difficulty of accepting Mr. Gould’s solution of the matter lies 
in the absurdities into which the theory must lead everyone who 
adopts it. To assert baldly that the phallic hypothesis is untenable, 
is unpbilosophical ; to say that he has reasons which ho cannot 
give in a work addressed to general readers is to assign an excellent 
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reason for not treating *tKe subject at all, but certainly not for dis- 
missing the question with th<^ dictum that he Jias examined the evi- 
dence for a given hypothesis and found it wanting. Every fact 
mentioned^. bj Mr. Crould through the article points to the very 
conclusion which he curtly pronounces untenalde. 

In an Illustration inserted in his Tales of the West Jligltlamls^ iii. 
339, Mr. Campbell has ‘ copied all the fish which are figured on the 
Sciili>tured Stones of Scotland, together with some of the character- 
istic ornaments which accompany them.' Among tliese the phallic 
serpent and the budding thyrsos are conspicuous enough. 

I have confined myself in this chai^ter to the citation* of facts 
which few probably will dispute ; I am not bound, therefore, to 
examine theories which do not take into account all tliese fjxcts or, 
their bearings on each other. But i. refer gladly to an articlf> in tlio 
‘ Edinbuigh Review,’ Jamiary 1871^, on the Pre-Cliristian Cross, as • 
bringing together a mass of facts, every one of whicli points in the 
direction indicated by the earliest form of the ernbkmis undcjr dis- 
cussion. Of tile reviewer’s theory as to their origin and meaning, 

I can but say that it is a theory resting on assumption. It may be 
true, hut until it is proved, it cannot satisfy those wlib ohje^t to 
having one sot of facts put aside in or<ler to explain another. The 
reviewer’s conclusion is that the worship of the cross or tree was 
suggested by the date-palm, the ‘ prince of vegetation,’ and asks 
‘ what bethir picture or more signitic,ant character.s could have been 
selected for the purpose than a circle and a cross ; the one to denote 
a region of absolute purity and perpetual felicity ; the other those 
four perennial streams that divided and watered the several quarters 
of it ? ’ I confess myself quite unable to see either the force of this, 

any connexion* between the symbols and thb ideas ; hut on the 
otlier hand we have the indisputable facts that the earliest form of 
the cross (a word which has acquired a meaning so equivocal as to 
mislead almoi«?t one who uses it) is simply the pole or the Tan, 

and that with this stauros or pole, the ring, or the boa-t-shaped 
sign, has from the first been associated in every country. These are 
everj'^where the earliest forms, and for these alone ^we must in the 
first instance account. To go oil* to later developements in which 
the sign has assumed something like the form of the date-palm*is a 
mere hysteron-proteron. When it has been disproved that the If jinga 
and Yoni have in every country been regarded as the emblems of 
vitality and reproduction, and as such liavo Ibeen used everywhere 
to denote the vivifying power of the sun, and therefore adopted as 
emblems in his worship, we may go on to test the value of theories 
which, until this is done, have no base to stand on. I feel confident 

B B 2 
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that on further consideration the reviewer ivill see that the facts 
which ho has brought together do not Support his conclusions. 

I avail myself, further, of this opportunity of referring to a 
suggestive paper by Mr. N. G-. Batt, on the Corruption of Chris- 
tianity by Paganism, Cuntamporary Review, March 1870, and of 
quoting his remarks on the phallic character of the columns used 
by the ‘pillared saints.’ 

‘ One of the most extraordinary accommodations of heathen ideas 
to corrupt Christianity is the now obsolete form of asceticism, intro- 
duced by Simon Stylltes in the neighbomhood of Antioch, and very 
popular during the last age '^f the Homan empire. We are told by 
Lucian in his interesting treatise on the Syrian goddess, that in 
Hierapolis on the Euphrates there stood a renowned temple of the 
Assyrian Juno, in front of whiciT two columns, each tln'rty cubits 
'high, were set up in the shape o^ phalli. “Now it was the annual 
custom for a priest to climb to the top of one of these pillars by 
the aid of a cord drawn round the column and his own body, 
hi the same manner as the gatherers of dates ascend their 
palm-tiecs. And the reason of his going up is this, that most 
people think that from this height he converses with the gods, and 
asks blessings for all Syria. Ho remains there seven days, drawing 
up his food by a rope. The pilgrims bring some gold and silver, 
and others money, which tliey lay down befoi'e him, whiles 

ano flier priest repeats their nan.es to liim, upon which he prays for 
each offerer by name, ringing a bell as he does so. He never sleeps, 
for if he did it is said that a scoi’pion would bite him. Moreover, 
this temple exhales a most delightful perfume like that of Arabia, 
which never leaves the garments of such as approacli it.” Now 
with the classical author’s account compare the narrative of Evagriua 
four centuries later. “ Simon of holy memory originated (?) the con- 
trivance of stationing himself on the top of a column forty cubits 
high, where, placed between earth and heaven, he h, :>lds communion 
with God, and unites in praises with the angels, from earth offering 
his intercessions on behalf of men, and from heaven drawing down 
upon them the divine favour.” * 

In other words, the so-called Christian practice w^as indubitably 
heathen ; and the heathen rite was indubitably phallic. 
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— Olympios, ii. 55 

— Pangciietor, ii. 55 

— l^hanaios, ii. 23 

— Sminthios, ii. 242 

— Thymbraios, ii. 170 

— Thyrxis, ii. 34, 121 

— the four-armc?d, i. 370 
Apna Piirna, i. 433 

Apples, golden, i. 234 ; ii. 22, 38, 78, 
301 

— and sheep, ii. 38, 251, 328 
Apsaras, ii, 258, 2^2 
Aptya, i. 441; ii. 854 
Apulians, i. 239 

ArA, i. 424 
Arbhu,ii. 240 
Arcturus [Arktouros] 

Arei6n, ii. 187 
Areiopagos, ii. 189 
Arethousa, i. 400; ii. 11, 28 
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ARE 

Ar&s, 5. 32, 369 ; ii. 12, 51, 264 
Arge, ii. 296 ^ 

Argeia, ii. 186 
Argeipliontes, ii. 139 et^eq, 

Argen uoe^ "i . *230 
Arges, ii. 213 
Arghanuutha, ii. 126 
Argiopts ii. 75 • 

Argives, the, i, 230 
Argivo logpiids, i. 220 
Argo, the ship, i. 278, 313, 322 ; ii. 
118, 175, 151, 241 

Argoimutai, i, 204; ii. 149 ^ dfiq.f 241 
Argos, the dog, i. 269 

— j ’anoptc's, i . 231, 382 

— the land of, i. 230 
ArgynTiis, i. 48, 230, 425 
Argyros, ii. 30 

Ariadne, i. 429, 435 ; ii. 65, 87 

Arion, ii. 26, 245 

Ark, i. 414; ii. 118 

Arkas, i. 48, 231 

Arkshas or ftihiiiers, i- 414 

Arktoiira*;, i. 47 

Arishta, ii. 64 

Aristaios, ii. 290 

Aristeas, i. 376 

Aristhanas, li. 35 

Aristodemos, ii. 183 

Aristomadios, ii. 182 

Aristoinenes, ii. 121 

Arjiina, i. 425 ; ii. 132 

Arjnni, i. 124 

Arkadia, i. 361 

Arkarlians, i. 230 

Arkah, the sun, i. 231 

Ariiaio.s, i. 139 

Arrows, poisoned, use of, i. 49, 56 ; ii. 

46, 80 , 

Arsinoe, ii. 34 

Artemis, i. 430 ; ii. 29, 92, 142 et seq.^ 
290 

— Diktynn^, i. 364 ; ii. 146 
~ Kphesian, iif 66 

— Orthia, ii. 143 

— Tanropola, ii. 144 
Arthur, i. 308 et seq, 

Arthur’s Hound Table, ii. 121 
Aruslia, i. 426 

Arushi, i. 426 
Aryarnaii, i. 334; ii, 355 
Asas, i. 335, 372 
Asdahag, ii. 83, 358 
Asgard, i. 371 
Ashera, ii. 86, 112, 113 
Ashtaroth, ii. 141 

Asklepios, i. 430; ii. 33, 66, 196, 290 
Aekr, ii. 19, 184, 195 
Aslak, ii. 100 
Aslauga, i. 61, 107, 284 
Asmodous, i. 210, 354 


* ACR < , 

As5po.s, ii. 249 
Asph(xie] ]M<.:adows, ii. 322 
Astarte, ii. 141 
Astoria, i. 233, 418, 429 
Asterion, ii. 10, 87 
Asterodia, i. 418 ; ii. 30, 138, 212 
Asteropaios, i. 164 
Astolat, i. 315 
Astralaikos, ii. 116 
Astrnios, i. 432; ii. 38 
Astu Phoroiiikon, ii. 195 
Astyages, i. 80, 442; ii, 83 et sea., 
358 , ^ 

Astydameia, ii. 162 
As^Muedousa, ii. 71 * 

Asura, i. 335 
Asui-o-rnedhas, ii. 355 
Asvins, i. 423 
• Atalaiite, ii. 29, 143 
, Ate, i. ;i65, 424 ; ii. 15, 19, 43 
Atergatis, i. 400 
At haiuas, ii. 272 ct seq. 

Atheiiai, i. 140, 443; ii. 181 
Athene, i. Ill, 209, 365, 418 et seq.; 

ii. 11, 41, 79, 199, 264, 308 • 

— Ageleia, i. 443 

— Akria,, i. 228, 344, 441 ; ii. 12, 20 
— Aialkomeiie, ii, 41 * 

— CJialjiiitis, ii. 289 
— Glankopis, i. 443 ; ii. 3 
*— Jlc‘lIoli.s, i. 237 
- — IJtTmapliro<litt>s i. 444 
• — Korypluisia i. 228, 441 

— olive of, i. 443 ; ii. 309 
— Ophtlmlinitis, i. 443 
— OpfiJotis, i, 443 

— Oxyderkt'S, i. 443 
— TaiLis, j. 357 ; ii. 114 

— peplus of, i. 444- 

— relations of, with Zeus, i, 16, 444, 

iL 47 

> — sorpiuit of, i. 444 ; ii. 128 
— Trirogenei.a, i. 228, 440 
Athenians i. 228 eit Sfq.; ii. 57 
Alliwya, ii. 354 

Atlas^ i. 337, 371 ; ii. 11, 1.8 ct aeq., 
60, 201 

Atli, i. 189, 283 seq., 342; ii. 97 
Atman, i. 372, 3^3 
Atri, i. 342 

Atrop>s, ii. 16 • 

Attila, i. 189, 289, 290, 301 .. 
Attabisear, song of, i. 189 
Attes, ii. 118 
AtUiis, ii. 308 

Atys, ii. 8 . 

Audhumbi, i. 371 

Auge, i. 135, 437 ; ii. 53, 157 

Augeias, ii. 49 

Auramazdta, ii. 355 

Aureola, i. 370 
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Aurinfa, ii. 280 
Aurnardbha, ii. 341 , 

Aurora, i. 415 
Auster, ii. 196 

Autolykos, i. 334 ; ii. 44, 139, 172 
Automedfin, i. 251. 

Autonoe, ii. 288 
Avatars of Vishnu, ii. 206 
Avenging of Baldur, ii. 95 

— Grettir, i. 325 

— Sigurd, i. 284 ei se^, 

Avilion, i. 316 
Azidahaka, ii. 83, 354 , 


E AvN L, Altar of, ii. 113 
Baal-peor, ii. 113 
Baaltis, ii. 118 
Jhicehos, ii. 4 

i Bacon, Ijord, his methcxl of explaining 
Grenk mythology, i. 28 
Bala, i. 343 

Balarama, ii. 107, 133, 136, 137 

Balcan, ii. 199 

Jiali, ii. 104, 329 

Balia, i. 308, 311 

Biildiig, ii. 93«* 

Balditr, i. 286, 291, 369 ; ii. 93 ft 

wvy. 

Balilriiigas, i. 239 
Balios, i. 247, 341 ; ii. 162, 253 
Balmung, i. 292, 300 
Biirbkrossa, i. 413 
Bassarides, ii.*295 
Baudrv, M., on tho origin of myths, 
i. 43 

Bears in mythology, i. 162 ; ii, 78 
Beast epic, Northern, i. 63 
Beasts in mythology, i. ^40, 162,405, 
ii. 78 

Beatrice, ii. 284 ft seq 
Beauty and the Beast, i. 402, 406, 
459 

Bebrykes, ii. 50, 162 
Bedivero, i. 315 

Bcggars,,in mythology, i. 158 et seq,, 
257, 301, 321 ; ii. 168, 179, 303 
Bego, i. 317 
BeidsJa, i. 371 * 

Bellcrophontes, Bellerophon, i. 324, 
448*, ii. 55, 68 et seq,^ 162, 342 
B<‘lloros,. ii. 67, 341 et seq^ 

Belos, ii. 257 

Beowulf, i. 274; ii. 93, 200, ,348 

Berchta, Bran, ii. 306, 365 

Bertha Largefbot, i. 317 

Bestla, i. 371 

Bevis of Hampton,!. 316 

Bhaga, ii. 104 

Bhava, i. 337, 416 ; ii. 24 

Bhavani, ii. 133 


BUN 

Bhayanai/a, li. 120 
Bhelw, 3. 165, 400 ; ii. 26 
Blirigu, i. 413 
Bhu, i.S34 ^ 

Bhuvaiui, i. 346 ^ ^ 

Bhuranyu, i. 399 ; ii. 191, 195 

Biblindi, i. 377 

Bifrost, i. 382 

Bikki, i. 284 

Bjelbog, ii. 92, 363 

Black, i. 247 • 

Blanche Flor, i. 317 
Bleda, i. 289 

Blindness of solar heroes, ii. 71, 72 

BWxlel, i. 299 

Bludi, i, 289 

Boiibdil, i. 413 

Boar, bite ot‘ the, ii. 172 

- ' Kalydonian, ii. 53, 143 
Bogy, ii. 361 

Bolina, ii. 29 
Bolt horn, j. 371 

Bondage of solar Kerooa. i. 92 ; ii. 13, 
28, 41, 86, 163, 174, 264 
Boots, i. 138, 168, 266, 321 : ii. 179, 
211, 346 

Boreus, i. 432 ; ii. 221, 248 
Bor, 1 . 371 

B<?rro\ved myths, hypothesis of, i. 

129 ft stq.j 166 
Bors, i. 314 ; ii. 123 
Bosi, ii. 215 
Bo.s])oro«, ii. 140 
Bout^is, ii. 8 
Bragi, i. 287. 381 

Brahma, i. 337, 314 et seq , ; ii. 136 

- - tho foiir-arnied, i. 370 
Brahma naspati, ii. 104 
Bran, ii. 120 

Brand cji burg, Piper of, ii. 243 
Breal, M., on the mytli of Oidipous, 
i. 454 et seq. ; ii. 70 et seq. 

- on the niytli of Cacus, ii. 339 ct seq. 
Breast of Light, ii. 15.3 * 

Breidablick, ii. 96 

Briareos, i. 360 ; ii. 12, 311 

Bridge of lleimdall, i. 144 

Brihaspati, i. 420 

Brisaya, i. 246 

Briseis, i. 216; ii. 1G4 et seq^ 

Bcisingamen, i.. 380 

Britomarl-is, ii. 145 

Brond, ii. 93 

Brontes, ii. 198, 213 

Brownies, ii. 306 

Bui, ii. 96 

Bulls in mythology, i. 107, 437^ 438; 
ii. 49 

Bunsen, on the influence of the Iliad 
and Od 3 ’’ssey on Greek literature, i. 
213 et seq. 
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Bliri, i. 371 

Burning brand, the, i. 439 


C ABIRl [Kaboiroil 

Cacus, 419 ; ii. 88, 280, 337 
C3eeu>as, ii. 341 
Camilla, ii. 29, *143 
Camulus, ii. 143 
Cambara, ii. 327 
Camelot, i. 31 1 * 

Cap, invisible [Tarnkappe] 

Caradoc, ii. 120 
Caranus, ii. 340 

Cattle of the Sun, i. 54, 421 ; ii. 213, 
280 

Cave of Dikte i. 357 ; ii. 146 
— Kj'llene, ii. 224 p 

— Latmos, ii. 31 

— Lyktos, i. 357, 364 • 

Cave-born gods, ii. 133 
Centaurs [Kentaurs] 

Cores, ii. 308 
Ceridwen, ii. 120 
. — caldron of, ii. 122 
Costus [Kostos] 

Chalybes. ii. 140 
Chulkodon, ii. 53 
Chaos, i. 329 ; ii. 212 
Chando, the hull, ii. 84 
Chandragupta, i. 260; ii. 84 
Charis, i, 48 ; ii. 2 

Charites, the, i. 48, 210 ; ii. B ei seq., 
295 

Charms and talismans, i. 410 cf seq. 
Charon, ii. 144 
Charybdis, ii, 260 
Charlemagne [Karl the Groid] 
Chatunmrus, ii.»93 
Cheir6n,i. 280 ; ii. 35, 150, 162 
Chirnaira, ii. 49, 68, 342 
Chion6, ii, 275 

Chri-stianity, influence of, on mytho- 
logy, i. 31^; ii. 357, 359 
Chronos, ii. 212 
Chrysaor, i. 338 ; ii. 101 
Chryses, it. 164, 183 
Chrysippos, ii. 70, 345 
Clithonian god.s and chthonian wor- 
ship, ii. 144, 308, 320 
Chumuri, i. 343 

Cinderella, i. 139, 167, 304, 438, 440; 
ii. 179 

Cities, meaning of the names of Greek, 
i. 227 et seq 
Ciza, ii. 66 

Clym of the Clough, ii. 99 
Clyternnestra [Klytaimnestra] 
Clouds, ii. 91, 136, 161, 259, 272 
Clouds, as apples or sheep, ii. 38 
— as cows, i. 425 


CYC 

Clouds as eagles,!. 406; ii. 216, 304 

— fingers'of the earth, ii. 314 

— maidens, ii. 65, 281 ei seq. 

— ships, ii. 276 ef. my.’ 

— swans, i. 405, 456; ii. 216, 281 

et seq. 

Cloudeslee, William of, ii. 95, 368 
Codes, ii. 88 
Cocytus [Kokytos] 

CocliuH Mons, i. 382 
Comparetti, M., on the myth of Oidi- 
pous, i. 454 
Conall GuW>!tn, ii. 157 
Ckiuseiites, Dii, i. 346 • 

tionsualia, i. 347 
Conans, i. 346 

Correlative Deities and Twin llerogs, 
i. 286, 389 et seq., 423 ; it. 40, 268 
Correlatives, Aaviiis, i. 390, 423 

— Anipliioii and Zethos, ii. 249 * 

— Allans, i. 390 

— Dunaosaud Aigyptos, ii. 268 

— Dioskuuroi, i. 390 

— Dyava, i. 423 

— Kros and Anteros, i. 393 

— Etookles and Polyneikes, i. 391 ; 

ii. 184 ^ 

— Eiirystlienes and Ppokles, ii. 183 

— Glrtukos and Sarpedon, ii. 85, 89 

— Gret.tir and Illngi, i. 324 

— Jlerakles an<l Ipliikles, ii. 43 

— Hermaphroditos, i. 393 • 

— Indragiii, i. 390 •• , 

— Krislnia and Arjtina, i. 394, 425 

— Patroklos and Adiilletis,i.247, 394 

— Pei rill lods and Theseus, i. 394 ; 

it. 40 

— Pclias and Neleus 

— Phaethiln and Helios, i. 247,394 

— J’lioibos and Arleinis, ii. 141 

— Pedali'irios and MacliAon, i. 391 
— > Prornetlieus and Epirnctlieiis, ii. 

201, 208 

— Kama and Luxman, i. 425 

— lioniulns and Remus, ii. 74, 82 

— Rudran, i. 391 • 

— Sorna and Suryfl., i. 393 

— T(?]emachos*aml Odysseus, i. 394 

— Theseus and llippolytos, ii. 66 

— Uma and Soma, i. 389 ^ 

— ITshasau, i. 390, 423 

— Vanina and Mitni, i. 33?) 
Credibility, historical, i. 177 ct seq. 
Creusft, i. 2G0, 434 

Cromwell, Oliver, traditions respecting 
i. 187 

Cros.s of Osins, ii. 114 
Cross and Crescent, ii. 115 
Curetes [Kouretes] 

Cybele [Kybel^] 

Cyclic Poems, the, i. 86 
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CYC 

Cyclops fTTyklops] 

Cyclopes flvyklopes] 

Cyrus, i. 260, 309 ; ii. 74, 83 
Cups, divining, ii. 122 
— and drinking-horns, ii. 120 
^ushna, ii. 327 


D ag, i. 287 

Dngoii, i. 400 
Dahak, ii. 84, 354 
DahaiiA, i. 101, 341 
Diiidalos, ii. 65, 199 
DiiinioiK's, ii. 202 
l)ailyas, i. 334 ; ii. 133 
Diiktyloi Idaioi, i. 364; ii. 314 
Dp.kslia, i. 334 
Duniaskos, ii. 295 
Danar-, i. 43o ; ii. 58 ft seq.^ 133 
I^auaidca, ii. 152, 266 
Danaoi, i. 234 
Danaos, ii. 30, 266 
Daiifers, the ^^niystic, ii. 161, 264, 

Dankwart, i. 296 

Daphiu*, i. 52, 400, 418; ii. 28 

Daphiiii'. ii. 20^ 

Dapph'grini, i. 296 
Darkness, ii. 31 
Dasra, i, 423 
Daiinii, i. 23.5 ; ii. 59 
Dawn, the, i. 328, 394 et seq,, 416 et 
scq, 

— <A'er young, i. 358, 399 
— as tliC5 weaver, i. 265 ; ii. 173 
— devouring her children, i. 358, 
416; ii. 1 
—r names (»f, i. 417 
— a.s a hor.^je, ii. 35 
Day and night, i. 390 
Da^’s of the year, ii. 39, 280 
Doianeira, i. 150, 439 ; ii, 53 
Deiokes, ii. 83, 358 
Deimos, ii. 4 
Deion, ii. 91 
Deiphohos,’ ii. 156 
Deipyle, ii. 186 
Delians, i. 233 

Delos, i. 101, 106, 232 ; ii. 21 et seq, 
Denieter. i. 357 ; ii. 296 et seq, 

— Tliesrnoplioros, ii. 307 
Domodokos, lay of, ii. 2, 198 
Demons, i. 322 ; ii. 20 
— giuir<lian, ii. 21 
— Hesiodic, ii. 202 
Demdphoon, DemophOn, i. 436 ; ii. 

297, 299 
De«5, ii. 297, 312 
Dcrketo, i. 400; ii. 84 
Derkynos, ii. 336 
Dcspuina, i. 361 ; ii. 262, 307 


DBY 

Denk^h'on, ii. 87, 210 et seq, 

Dcva, ii. 329, 365 
Devil, the Semitic, ii. 359 
Devil, the Toutonic, ii. 51, 361 

— the w'ord, i. 354; ii. 363 
Devaki, ii. 130 et seq. 

Dew', myths of the, ii. 137 
Dharma, ii, 131 
Dheanka, ii. 345 

Dlmni, i. 343 
Dia, i. 266 ; ii. 92, 147 
Diabolos, i. 364 
Diana, i. 354 
Diaims, i. 354 
Diarmaid, i. 316 
Dido, i, 432 
Dietrich, i. 297 et seq. 

- of Bern, i. 60, 3f>5 ; ii. 364 

— and Sigcnot, i. 280 
73iewas, i. 354 
Dike, ii. 16 

Dikte, i.3o7 ; ii. 146 
Diktynna, i. 364 ; ii. 59, 88 
Diktys, i. 364, 436 
Diomede, i. 246 
Diomedes, i. 247 ; ii. 5 

— horses of, ii. 50 

Dion Chrysostom, his account of the 
Trojan war, i. 184 

, Di6n&, i. 361 ; ii. 2, 9, 21, 296, 310 
Dionysos, ii. 9, 34, 65, 292 et seq., 315 
, — Authcus, ii. 132 

— the womanl3% ii. 295 
Dioskouroi, i. 436 ; ii. 22, 34, 67, 316 
Dirghotamas, i. 441 

Diti, i. 334 
Dins indiiis, ii. 340 
Divination, ii. 208 
Djovis, i. 354 
Dobruiia, ii. 33 
Doliones, ii. 152 
Dolios, i. 269 

Dollinger, Dr., his theory of Greek 
mythology as an eclectic system, i. 
94 et seq. 

Dollar, i. 378 
Donnerskind, ii. 365 
Dorian Migration, i. 206 
Dorians, i. 227 
Dorippe, i. 237 
Doris, ii. 256 
Dorkas, i. 230, 428 
Dracae, ii. 116 

Dragon of the glistening heath, i. 167 
Dragons in mythology, i. 428; ii. 88 
— ^"s teeth, ii. 86, 153, 202 
Draupadi, i. 180 ; ii. 285 
Drought, myths of the, ii, 273, 280, 
329, 343 

Driikhs, i. 424; ii. 355 
Dryades, ii. 257 
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DRY 

Dryops, ii, 284, 314 
Dualism in theology, i. 121 

— Iranian, i. 121 ; ij. 14, 356 et seq, 

— of nature, i. 121. 389 
Diiran?lal» i. 274, 308 
Durpi, i. 343 ; ii. 193 
Dy ails, i. 327 et seq. 

— pitai% i. 328 
Dyavaprithivi, i. 389 
Dynms, ii. 183 
Dyotana, i. 418* 

Dyu, i. 325, 327, 349 

Dwarf Incarnation, ii. 104 et seq. 
Dwarfs in Hindu mythology, ii. 104, 
130, 316 

— in Teutonic mythology, i. 276, 369 


I ^ARTII, ii. 1 1 9, 293 et aeq. 

J Echoinos, i. 76 ; ii. 182 • 

Echidna, i. 224, 390; ii. 11, 50, *261, 
334, et seq. 

Echo, i. 393 ; ii. 32, 73, 249 

Eckc, Dietrich and, i. 305 et seq, 

Eekesahs, i. 383 

Eckhart, i. 165 

Ector, i. 310 

EcHiats, i. 236 

Egoria, ii. 66 

Egg, Mundane, i. 345; ii. 133, 212 • 

— of Nemesis, ii. 283 

Eggs and ai^ples, ii. 246, 282 , 

Egill, ii. 100 

Eiieithyia, ii. 21 

Eileithyiai, ii. 13, 43 

Eilimir, i. 286 

Eindridi, ii. 100 

Ekata, .Dwita, Trita, inyd.h of, i. 441 

Elaine, i. 312, *314 

Elbcrich, i. 412 

Eloktra, i. 366 

Eloktrian gates, ii. 182 

Eleusis, 7* 4^0 ; ii. 187, 297 

Eleutherai, i. 365 

Elf, ii, 29 

Elfland, i. 381 

Elidoc, Fouqui’e, ii. 217 

Elis.sa, i. 433 

EHide, the ship, ii. 277 

Elves, i. 381 

Elysion, i. 346 j ii. 321 

EndymiOn, i. 306, 355 ; ii. 30 et seq, 

Enkolados, ii. 212 

Enosichthoii, ii. 350 

Enyalios, ii. 350 

Enyo, ii. 350 

E6s, i. 431 ; ii. 92 

Epaphos, ii. 140, 267 

Ephialtes, ii. 254 

Epic cycle, i. 86 

Epic poems, Aryan, i. 108, 209 


* ' EYE '* 

Epic poetry, origin of, i. 42 
Epigonoi, the, ii. 187 
Epimenides, i. 413 
Epinietliens, ii. 201, 208 
Eponymoi, ii. 82, 84 
Ercildoune, i. 324, 412; ii. 218 
Erculcs, ii. 238 
Erebos, i. 329 

Eroclithons, i. 442 ; ii. 128, 308 
Erginos, ii. 46 

Ericlithonios, i. 86, 346; ii. 124, 199, 
308 et seq. 

Erigoiio,^. 430 
Jl^lrinycs, ii. 13 et seq, • 

Eriiiys, i. 419, 423 ; ii. 188 
Eriphyle, ii. 185 et seq. 

Eri.s, i. 58, 424 ; ii. 11, 78 
Erl king, the, i. 121 ; ii. 244 
Eros, i. 329 
Eros, 1 . 401 et scq..^ 427 
Ei*p, i. 284 et seq. 

Erymanthos, boar of, ii. 49 
Erysichtlion, ii. 308, 300 
Ei’ytheia, ii. 11, 334 
Eryx, ii. 335 
Ete«>k]e.s, ii. 184 seq. 

El her [Ailher] 

EtJiiopians, i. 234 

— table of the, ii. 120 
Ethnoh>gicfil distinctions, i. 240 
Euenna'isin, modern, diihcidties of, i. 

172 et seq. • 

— of I'hucydides, ii? 81 • 

Euemcros, i. 170 

— his inetliod not devised byhinisolf, 

i. I7l et seq. 

Eumenides, i. 423 ; ii. 14, 73 
Eumedpos, ii. 309 
Euuonios,* ii. 39, 53, 162 
Euphorion, ii. 156 
Euros, ii. 19 6 
Enryale, ii. 287, 290 
Pmryanassa, i. 434 ; ii. 310 
Europe, i. 107, 417, 437; ii. 85, 195 
EurylMtes, ii. 347 

Eiuydike, i. 315, 400; ii.* 30, 34, 42, 
239 

Enrydomenfs #i. 3 
Euryganoia, i. 417, 439 ; ii. 71 
Eurj^kleia, i. 266, 270 • 

Eurykreion, ii. 172 
Enrylochos, i. 263 ; ii. 39** 

Eurynome, i. 359, 417 ; ii. 3, 198 
Enry|)haHsa, i. 417 ; ii. 38 
Eurystheus, i. 293, 365, 424;^ii. 41, 
ci seq.^ 181 

Eurytion, ii. 162, 334 
Eutliymos, ii. 348 
Evadiic, ii. 81 
Evanthc.s, ii. 318 
Eveuos, i. 439 
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BVI ' 

Evidence, historical, i. 178 et seq^,^ 191 
Ewain, i. 312 

Excalibur, i. 138, 274, 310 


F AFNIR, i. 276 

Fairyland, i. 411 
Fairy Queen, i. 411, 418 
Faith, the ship, i. 313 
Fatal cliildroH, the, i. 80, 273, 312, 
436 ; ii. 9, 33, 68, 65, 69, 78, 132, 
164, 191 

Fatal sisters, the, iii. 16 et s\.q, 

Fatum, ii. 17- 
Faustuhis, ii. 82 
Favonius, ii. 221, 248 
Feij/is, i. 370 ; ii. 351 
Fei’idun, i. 441 ; ii. 354 
I’ctish worship, i. 73 
Fralcir, i. 369 

Fiction, plausible, i. 171 et seq^ 

Fifty Arj^onants, ii. 160 
— children of Proteus and Doris, ii. 
266 

— Daktyloi, ii. 314 
— daughters of Asterodia, ii. 30, 138 
— — Ih?naos, iil 30, 266 ct seq, 

8el6ne, ii. 30 

Tlicstios, ii. 46 

- — sons of Aigyptos, ii. 30, 266 et seq. 

■ Pallas, ii. 64 

JViam, ii, 1 83 

Fioiin, i. 316 

Fingairs Cave, i. 92 

F'ire, myth.s of the, i. 225 ; 201 et seq, 

— , God.s of the : 

— Agiii, ii. 190 et seq, 

— Bhuranyu, ii. 191 
— Ilephaistos, ii. 12, 104 ' 

— llornie.s, ii. 233 
— Loki, i. 370 et seq. 

— PhoroiKais, ii. 194 et seq, 

— ProTnetheus, ii. 201 ct seq. 

Fish, the emblem, ii, 116 

Fish sun. tile, i. 292, 400; ii. 25, 124 

Fish-gods, 1. 164, 311 

Fitela, i. 279 

Fleece, the golden, i. 204 

Flegetanis, ii. 122 

Flcxibilit^v of the characteristics of 
the Vedic gods, i. 333, 337 
Flora, ii. 3^10 

Folk-lore, Aryan [Popular Tales] 
Fool, Lay of the Great, ii, 167 ' 
Forest, tlie <lark, i. 409 
Forgel-me-not, ii. 217 
Foi'seti, ii. 93 
Fortuna Mammosa, ii. 66 
Fosite, ii. 93 
Freki, i. 376 

Freya, i. 372, 380, 381 ; ii. 116 
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Freyr, jjj 372 
Frigga, i. 372 
Fro, Frjtija, i. 381 
Frodi, quern of, li. 121 
Frog sun, i. 165, 233, 400; ii. 25, 26 
124, 184 

Frost giants, i. 371 
Furies [Erinyes] 

Fylfot of Thor, ii. 157 


G aia, i. 328, 330 ; ii. 300 

Galahad, i. 313 et seq,, 437; ii.l23 
Galar, i. 369 
Galateia, ii. 256 
Galaxy, ii. 135 
Galdnor, ii. 246 
G,andharba-Seua, i. 273 
Gandharvas, i. 226, 395 ; ii. 35 
Ganesa, i. 347 
Gariym^e, i. 432 
Gauymecles, i. 432 ; ii. 70, 310 
Ganzbliek, ii. 96 
Oar{inu.s. ii. 308, 340 
Garden, Great Rose, i. 307 
Gardens, Hyperborean, i. 307 
, Hesperian, i. 238 
— , Phaiakian, i. 307 
Garin, the Lorraincr, i. 317 
.Garshasp, ii. 354 
Ganitmat, ii. 193 

Gata and Karpara, story of, i. 115 
Ge Pammetor, ii. 305 
Geierstein, the Lady of, ii. 239 
Gtdanor, ii. 269 
Gejiiini, i. 391 
Geography, Homeric, i. 184 
— , mythical, ii. 86, 154, 274, 307 
George, St., ii. 357 * 

Gerairai, ii, 117, 126 
Geri, i. 376 

Gcryon, Geryones, Geryonous, 290, 
360 ; ii. 60, 326, 334, 34? 

Geyti, ii. 100 ^ 

Giants, i. 370; ii. 214, 311 
Giants’ Causeway, i, 92 
Gibicho, i. 303, 375 
Gigantes, ii. 213, 323, 337 
Gir<Ue of Aphrodit.6, i. 304 
— Brynhild, i. 292, 304 
— Freya, i. 372 
— Hippolyt§, ii. 50 
Gisolher, i. 292, 299 
Giuki, i. 281 

Gladstone, Mr., his theory of mytho- 
logy as a perversion of revealed 
doctrines, i. 1 4 seq, 

— on the historicalauthority of Homer, 
i. 449 et seq. 

Glaive of Light, the, i. 138 
Glum, i. 322 
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Olauk^, i. 429, ii. 154 * 

Glaukos, i. 161, 232 ; ii, 90, 2®7 
Glenkunclie, Harp of, ii. 246 
Gloaming, ii. 38, 360* 

Gnas, iif 1^29 • 

Gnostics, li. 128 
Goblins, ii. 144 
Godiva, i. 121* 

Giidmiiiid, ii. 89 

Godwiiie, Earl, traditional history of, 

i. 286 

Gokala, ii. 134 

Golden Age, i. 373 

Golden cups and beds, ii. 39 

Goltlen Heece, the, i. 204 ; ii. 160 et aeg. 

Goodies, ii. 316 

Goose-girl, i. 321 

Gopias, ii. 135 

Gorgo, ii. 36 • 

Gorgons, ii. 37, 60, 287, 350 seq, 

Gorlois, i. 309 

Govinda, ii. 130 

GAR, the nM)t, i. 34 

Graces, the, i. 426 

Giwci, i. 237 

Graha, ii. 329 

Graifii, ii. 60, 140, 286, 350 et seq, 

G raikoi, i. 237 

Grail, the holy, i. 309, et, seq, 
Grainne, i. 3i6 
Graioi, i. 237 
Gran, i. 247, 279 

Granniar, i. 287 • 

Grant, ii. 363 

Gram, i. 150, 224, 274, 281,298, 310 ; 

ii. 62 

Gratige, i. 426 

Great Fool, Hay of the, i. 139 
Groat Rose Ga^’den, the i. 307 
Greeks, i. 238 

— , belief of the, in their mj^thology, 
i. 76 € 1 ^ seq. 

— tribal legends of the, i. 220 
Grein, 

Grcndol, i. 279 ; ii. 200, 348, 363 
Grettir, i. 300, 320 et seq, 

— Saga, i. 319 
Greyinan, ii. 363 
Grimhild, i. 281 
Grimm’s law, i. 327 
Gripir, i. 274 
Grom, ii. 253 

Groto, Ml*., his method of treating 
Greek myths, i. 7 

— , his remarks on the structure of 
the Iliad, i. 244 
Guardian angels, ii. 21 
Oudrun, i. 62, 89, 280 ct seq., 304 
Quonovore, i. 311, 325 
— , Round Table of, ii. 119 
Guu&dhya, ii. 247 
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ruwijUBi^s, ii. 77, 88, 135, 192, 330 

Gundiear, i. 290 

Gungnir, i. 3/6 

Gunnar, i. 62, 281 

Gunputti, i. 130 

Gunther, i. 189, 288, 303 

Guttoim, i. 282 

Gwyddno, basket of, ii. 121 

Cryges, i. 144 

— , ring of, ii. 125 


H ABOVIIF, Dame, ii. 306 
Hac.on, i. 321 ; ii. ^306 
flatlupraht, ii. 93 

Hades, i. 337, 360; ii. 302, 319 et 
seq. 

— , helmet of, ii. 320 • 

Hagene, Hagen, i. 156, 281, 283, 288, 
292 et seq., 303 ; ii. 80 • 

Hagiio. i. 361 
Hags’ foil, ii. 361 
Ilaiinir, i. 277, 372 
Haimnii, ii. 73, 188 
Hakolbereml, i. 376 • 

Ilalfdan, i. 288 

Hall of Slaughter, i.*258, 209 307, 322 
llamdir, i. 284 et seq. 

Hameln, piper of, i. 121; ii. 243 
Hammer of Thor, i. 265, 359, 380 ; ii. 
115 

Hand cf glory, ii. 219 
llansavati Rich, i. g42 
Hari, i. 426 ; ii. 105, 130 
Harits, i. -18, 229, 426 ; ii. 2 
Harmonia, utrklace of, ii. 86 
Harold Fairhair, i. 321 
— Gormson, ii. 100 
— SignriVirsoTi, ii. 100 
Ilarpagos, i. 300 

Harps and horns, inchanted; ii. 245 
Hartniut, i. 304 

Healers or Saviours, the, i. 377, 391 ; 

ii. 27, 33, 35, 55 
TToaven, ideas of the, i. 326 
Hebe, i. 432 ; ii. 12, 66, &7, 194 
Hedin, i. 286 
Heinidall, i. 114, 381 
Hekalie, i. 24?) ; ii. 78 
Ilokale, ;i. 64 

Hekatnios, i, 321 ; ii; 315 • 

Hckate, i. 428, 429; ii. 30, 141 

— , Kourotroplios, ii. 141 

— . Uie three-ha ij< led, i. 370; ii. 142 

Hekatoncheires, ii, 214 

Hokatos, ii. 141 • 

Heklutiall, ii. 364 

Hektor, i. 252 et seq. ; ii. 6, 77 

Hei, i. 370 ; ii. 94, 361 ct seq. 

Helche, i. 295 

Helen [Helene] 
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H«*lgis, the three, i. 285 
Helgi Hiuhling;vhe](l, i. 27 « 

— , sou of lliorvnrdur, i. 286 
— Hundingsbanti, i. 286 
Heliados, ii. 40 
Helias, i. 457 ; ii. 284 
Helikon, ii. 263, 289 
Helios, i. 263 ; ii. 26, 39 
— , cattle of, i. 54, 421 
— , robe of, i. 1 50 

Helene, i. 64, 139, 205, 311, 422; ii. 
6, 67, 75 et scq.^ 155 ci siq., 283, 
292 

— Deiidritis, b 430; ii. 167^161 

— , the name/i. 458 * 

Hellas, i, 237 

Helle, i. 236 ; ii. 160, 272 

HeKeii, i. 236 

Ifelleiies, i. 236 et seq. ; ii. 273 
HttMospont, i. 237. 435 
Helmet of Hades [Tariikappe] 
Hemera, i. 239; ii. 91, 307 
Heniing, ii. 100 
Heospboros, i. 432 ; ii. 38 
Hephaistos, i, 370, 427, 441, 444 ; ii. 

12, 104, 168, 197, 290 
Herakleids, expulsion of the, i. 205 
et A/'iy. ; ii. 57» 181 ct .seq, 
return of the, i. 199 seq,; ii. 
67, 182 

Herakles, ii. 42 et seq. 135, 318 
— , l.)aphiiej>h(»roy, ii. 55 
— , labour.^ of, ii. 43 et seq. 

Maii/3f(€i/o5', ii. 41, 47 
. — Olympios, ii. 56 

— Parmenetor*, ii. 55 

— pillars of, ii. 19 

Hercules, ii. 56, 339 
Herculus, ii, 56, 238, 339 , 

Herentfis, ii. 9 

Ilorleus, i. 311 
llernianric, i. 284 
Ilermcias, ii. 230 
Hormaphrodltos. i. 346, 393, 444 
Hermes, i, 366, 375, 441 ; ii. 173, 192, 
224 ei seq. \ 315, 320 
— , the god of song, ii. 26, 226 et seq. 
— , the Master Tliief, i. 119 ; ii. 226 

— Psych opompos, ii. 232 

— Trismegistos, ii. 237 
Hermodhur, or lleernuith, i. 287 
Herne the luinter, ii. 364 

Here, i. 357, 366 ; ii. 9 ct seq. ; 43, 79, 
135 

— Akniia, ii. 12 

— , the matron, ii. 12 
Hero, i. 434, 435 
ITerodias, ii. 365 

Herodotos, his idea of the Trojan 
war, i. 183 et seq. 

Herodotos, historical method of, i.lSl 
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Herodotos, 'scepticism of, i. 181 et 
seq. f 

Heroes guarded by Athene, i. 269 
Heroic Age, the sd. 203 
Hers6, i. 430 ; ii. 20, 91, 232^ 509 
Herth, ii. 119 

Hesiodic Ages, ii. 201 , 

— poems, morality of the i. 19, 351 
— , Works and Days, i. 19 
Hesione, ii. 48 

Hesioneus, i. 226 ; ii,> 36, 147 

Hesporides, ii. 38 

— , apples of the, i. 234 ; ii. 22 

Hesperioi, i. 238 

llesperion, ii. 39 

Hc^speros, ii. 38 

Hestia, i. 357 ; ii. 11, 192, 196 

Hettel, i. 304 

Hfalprek, i. 276; ii. 198 

lliarbas, i. 433 

Ifierodouloi, ii. 4, 117 

Hilaeira, ii. 34 

Hilda, i. 304 

Hildebrand, i. 301 

Hildegund, i. 303 

Himeros, i. 18, 334; ii. 2 

Himinbiorg, i. 382 

Hitopadesa, i. 113 

Hipponoos, ii. 67 

Hippotes, i. 202, 252 ; ii. 183 

Hippo<laTneia, i. 393; ii. 29, 310 

Hippokrene, ii. 289 

Hippolyte, ii. 50 

Hippolytos, ii, 66 

Historical credibility, law of, i. 178 
Hjarrandi, ii. 247 

Iljordis, i. 276 et seq., 322; ii. 46, 
168, 198 
IIl6dz% ii. 34 
Hlorridi, i. 381 
Hnikar, i. 377 
Hnossa, i. 372 

Hoard, The Niblimg, i. 283, 293 et 
seq. t * 

Hodr, i. 369 ; ii. 93 
Hogni. i. 281, 283 
Holda, i. 317 ; ii. 116, 506 
Hollo, i. 317 
Homer, i. 175, 449 et seq. 

— biograph cr.s of, i. 196 

Homeric poems, historical value of, 
i. 194 et seq. 

age of the, i. 214 et seq. 

materials for the structure of the, 

i. 196 et seq. 

— geography, i. 184 

— history, i. 449 et seq, 

— mythology, i. 242 
Hope, ii. 209 

Horai, i. 360 ; ii. 10, 285 
Horant, i. 304 
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Horos, ii. 299 » • 

Horse^the wooden, ii. 175 \ 

Horses, immortiil, i. 434 ; ii. 162 

— of the sea, ii. 263 et seq. 

sun, i. 152 " 

Horselb^rg) i. 165, 4V2 ; ii. 218 
Horseshoes, ii. 127 

Hours*, the, ii. 285 
Hrinigorda, i. 286 
Hrimthursen, i. 3'71 
Hrodinar, i. 286 
Hrotligar, ii. 348 ' 

Hningnir, i. 369 . 

Hiigitm, i. 376 

Himding, i. 275, 279 

Hundingshanii, i. 286 

Huon of Hordeaux, i. 412 ; ii. 120 

Hvergelmir, ii. 18 

Hyades, ii. 38, 286 » 

Hydra, ii. 48 

— and Lyiikeus, ii. 271 • 

Hymir, i. 364 

Hyllos, i. 206 ; ii. 57, 181 
Hyperborean Gartleiis, i. 102, 307, 
423 ; ii. 11, 60 
Hyperboi’eans, ii. 23, 279 
Hypereia, ii. 182, 279 
Hyperion, i, 357 ; ii. 38 
Hypeminestra, ii. 268 
Hypnos, i. 366 
Hypsipyle, ii. 152 
Hyrieus, i, 116 ; ii, 24 

I AMBE. ii. 297 

lamos, ii. 33, 81 ei seq, 
lao, ii. 113 
lasion, i. 364; ii. 307 
lasios, i. 364 
laso, ii. 150 '» 

lason, i. 429; ii, 118, 150 
la SOS, ii. 195 
lapetos, i. 357; ii. 201 
larnsaxa, i.*369 
Ice, myths of tiie, ii. 279 
Ichor, i. 368 
Ida, i. 360, 364 ; ii. 78 
IdA, i. 361 

Idaioi Daktvloi, i. 161, 364; ii. 274, 
314 

Idas, i. 364, 395 ; ii. 75 

Idunii, ii. 298 

Idyia, i. 429 

Igraine, i. 309 

Ikaros, Ikarios, i. 430 

Ilias, i. 254 ; ii. 164 

Iliad, historical character of the, i. 

176 seq.y 449 et seq, 

— • didactic purpose of the, i, 261, 
267 

— essential story of the, i. 66, 178 
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Iliad, idea of tlin. as originally a 
written poem, i. 447 

— presenli form of the, i. 241 ct seq. 
Ilniarinon, ii. 208 

Ilmatar, i. 120 

Ilsan the monk, i. 307 

Incorruptible bo(lic.s, i. 160, 249, 253; 

ii. 5, 169, 259 
Indra, i. 330 et srq. 

— Parjanya, i. 310, 379 

— the rainbringer, i. 340 
— Savitar, i. 303, 384 
— Sthatar, i. 340 

— the WMildcrer, i. 324, 340 

-J-, the wi^‘(^ of, i. 343 • 

Imlrngit, i. 338 

liidrant, i. 343 

Ingchjorg, i. 411 » 

Ino, ii. 179, 265 et seq. 
InterchangeabJo characteristics of th^ 
Vcdic gods, i. 20 et seq., 337 ; ii. 
Invisible cap [Tarnkappe] 
lo. ii, 138 ef seq,, 304 
lobat^s, i. 235 ; ii. 68 
Iokast^^ i. 223, 435 ; ii. 71, 188 ^ 

Iolao.s, ii. 48, 51, 181 
lole, i. 258, 435 ; ii. 52 
Ion, i. 237 * * 

Ionian s, i. 227 et seq. 
los, poison, i. 230 ; ii. 81 
•• los, an arrow, i. 230; ii. 81 
Iphianassa, ii. 30 

, Iphigmnna, i. 314; ii. 145, 157* 
Iphikles, ii. 13 • 

Iphiinedonsa, ii. 253 
Iphthinie, ii. 315 
Ipliitos, i. 270 ; ii. 52 
Iriiic, i. 299 

Iris, i. 366; ii. 168, 298 

Irniin, ii. 1;1, 184 

Irmiiisiil, ii. 19 

Iros, i, 367 ; ii. 162 

Ischys, ii. 34, 80, 92 

Isco, i. 240 

Isfcndiyar, i. 02, 156 

Isis, ii. 66, 140 

Isnieiie, ii. 71 * 

Jssi, ii. 365 
Iswara, ii. 106, 427 
Italian tribal names, i. 239 
Ityn, ii. 250 • 

Ixioii, i. 225, 292, 324 ; ii. 3, 12, 14, 
27, 35, 36 et seq., 92, 302 * 


J AN, i. 354 

Janus, i. 354 
Januspater, i. 328 
Janarddana, ii. 133 
Jasf)n [lasonl 
Jemshid, ii. 121, 354 
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JonaVr, i. 284 * 

Jcird, i. 372 

Joseph of Arimatlwa, i. 314 ; ii. 122 
Jdtniiheim, i. 380; ii. 80 
Jotiins, i. 381 
Juno, ii. 13 

— MatroiiJi, ii. 13 

— Mon eta, i. 41 o ; ii. 13 

— Virgiiialis, ii. 13 
Jupiter, i. 328 

— Indigos, i. 435 

— Pistol’, ii. 312 

— Pluvius, i, 349, 376 

— Stator, i. 340 ' 

— Tonans, i. 379 ^ 

Juturna, i. 239 


K " ABETROI, ii. 142, 314 

Kadmos, i. 107, 438; ii. 85 ct 
seq.f 265 

— the hondman. ii- 87 
Kaikias, ii. 88, 252, 341 
K.alchas, ii. 164 
K^ile, ii. 3 
Kalowala, i. 316 
Kali, i. 343, 370 ; ii. 193 
Kalinak, ii. 136 
Kallioj.o, ii. 241, 310, 314 
Kallirhof^ i. 290 ; ii. 189 
Kallisto, i. 48, 231 ; ii. 314 
Kalvke, ii. 30, 212 
Kaina, i. 329, 375, 427 
Kamsa, ii. 133 
Kara, i, 288 
Karali, ii. 193 
Karine, ii. 116 
Karrios, i. *■ «)6 : li. 183 
Kasandra, ii. 78 
Kassiopeia, i. 43/ 

Kastor, ii. 44, 283 
Kaimos, i. 58 
Kaiiravas, i. 180 

Karl the Great in mythology, i. 189 
ct mj. 

Kohren, ii. 78 
Kedalion,‘ii. 290 
Keingala, i. 319 
Kokrops, i. 363 ; ii. 1.28, 309 
Keleos, ii. 297 

Kentaurs, i. 226 ; ii. 35, 47, 162 
Kephnios, i. 49 ; ii. 80, 91 
Kcpheus/ i. 437 ; ii. 47 
Kerberos, ii. 46, 95, 142, 240, 319, 
336 

Kerdo, ii. 195 
Keren, ii. 17, 340 
Keresaspa, ii. 354 
Kork6pes, ii. 63 ' 

Kerkyon, ii. 63 
Keryneia, stag of, ii. 48 



Keyx, ii. • 

Kestiy of Aphrodite, i. 304 
Kikones, ii. 176 
Kilix, ii. 85 

King and queoft, the words, i. 33 
Kipicho, i. 375 * 

Kirk5, i. 159, 324 ; ii. 178 
Kitrrat fjLvtrriKai, ii. 119 * 

Kleitos, j. 432 
Kleisthones, ii. 269’ 

Kleodaios, ii. 181 

Kleopatra, i. 283, 4*39; ii. 161, 188 
KU^t^, ii. 3 

Klim of the Clough, ii. 99 
Klotho, ii. 16, 17 
Klymene, ii. 167 
Klytaimnestra, i. 261 ; ii. 283 
Klytia, ii. 310 

Jvniglits of the Round Table, i. 313 

Kobalos, ii. 144 

»Kobold, ii. 144 

Koios, i. 357 

Koiranos, ii. 36 

KokaVos, ii. 88 

Kokyt«>8, ii. 321 

Kores ii. 39, 296, 320 

Koronis, i. 430 ; ii. 33 et seq, 

KoryhantoH, ii. 161, 314 

Korythos, ii. 74 

Kouretes, i. 360; ii. 142, 161, 269, 
274, 290, 314 
Kraka, i. 61 
Kranaoi, i. 227 
Kranaos, i. 227 ; ii. 308 
Kra tails, ii. 261 
Kreon, i. 429 ; ii. 73, 188 
Kivs, ii. 88 
Kresphontes, ii, 183 
Kretoa,*i. 361 
Kriemhild, i. 288 
Krios, i. 357 ; ii. 215 
Krisasva, ii. 364 

Krishna, i. 335, 346, 367 ; ii. 107, 
130, ei seq, 

Kroininyon, son of, ii. 63 
Kronides, i. 358 
Kronion, i. 358 
Kronos, i. 356, et seq , ; ii. 132 
Kteatos, ii. 49 
Kumara, ii. 105 
Kumarila, i. 87 
Kuvera, ii. 320 
Kyanean roeks, ii. 242 
Kybele, Kybida*. ii. 118, 312 
Kyklopes, ii. 356, 361 ; ii. 41, 176 
Kyklops, ii. 176, 213 ei seq, 

Kyknos, ii. 51. 25.5, 283 
Kymodoke, ii. 256 
Kynthos, ii. 22 
Kypsolos, chest of, i. 216 
Kyzikos, ii. 162 
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LAB 

T ABYRTNTU, the Crntsfn, ii, G5, 

1j 139, 199 • 

I/achcsis, ii. 16 

Ladders to heaven, i. 141, 367 

Ladon, 38 

Laios, i. 112 ; ii. GO, 83, 343 

— the.word, ii. 367 

liJike, Lady of the, i. 313 

Laki^hmi, i. 433 ; ii. 308 

Lamia, ii. 261 

Lamos, ii. 177 • 

Lampetie, i. 4-21 
Lampes. i. 431 
Lamyroi, ii. 144, 177 
Lancelot du Lake. i. 314 et scq., 312, 
326 

Landnama-bok, i. 321 
Lao<lamfia, ii. 89 
Laokoon, ii. 287 
Laomedon, i. 91 ; ii. 31, 47, 265 
Lap V'ersion of tlie myth of PoJyplie- 
nios, ii. 366 
Lapithai, ii. 151 
Lar, i. 422 
Ijiires, ii. 316 
Laia-a", ii. 316 
Latiui, i. 253 
Latinos, ii. 22, 31 
Launfal and the Fay Triamour, 
402 

Laumis, i. 225 
Lavijiia, i. 235, 200, 434 
Leander ( Leiandros ] 

Lcda, i. 439 5 ii. 3, 22, 156, 283 
Leiandros, i. 431 scq. 

Leibethron, ii. 296 
Loniures, ii. I l l, 177, 316 
Le.nore, IJurgor’s, i. 287 * 

Leophonto-s, ii. 72, 313, 353 
Loos, ii. 64 

Lcniaiau hydra, ii. 48, 271 
Le^he, ii. 3, 22, 321 
I^to, i. 369 ; ii. 3, 21 e£ scq., 279 
Leuke, ii. 16*6, 474, 319 
Leukippos, ii. 34 
Lenkothea, ii. 273 
Lewis, fc?ir G. C., on the early history 
of the Hellenic and Itiiliaii tribes, 
i. 201 et seq. 

on the laws of evidence, i. 179, 

191 et seq. 

on the return of the Heraklcids, 

i. 201 

Libor and Libera, i. 381 
Libya, ii. 267 
Lichas, ii. 64, 55 
Lif, i. 370 

Light and darkness, conllict of, ii. 14, 
148, 170, 324 et seq, 

— 11 roast of, ii. 168 

— King of, ii. 169, 199 
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Lightning, myths of the, i. IGl, 198 ; 

ii. 212 et aeq. 

Ligyron, ii. 163 
Liiiga, ii. 113, 118 aeq. 

Linos, ii. 44, 251 
Jyion of Kithairuii, ii. 44 
— Nemea, ii. 44 
Litai, ii. 19 

Jjoathly Lady, tlie, i. 402, 404 
Jxjdur, i. 37‘i ; ii. 34 
Loki, i. 277, 370 ct seq . ; ii. 95, 199, 
298, 361 

Lotos, tlio, ii. 120 

— eaters, i. 158,- ii. 120, 152, 178 
Lifei for, ii. 38 
Lucius of ( ’oriiith, i. 403 
Luck of Hdenhall, ii. 120 
Lack -Howe i\ ii. 217 
Lucua., ii. 72 
Lu pc re us, i. 306 
laixnian, i, 393 
Lyehmis, i. 4J2 
Lykahas. i. 435; il. 55 
Lykaian Hill, [. 362 
liVkanthropy. i. 63, 363, 459 

■ LykAon, i. 36 3 , 

- - son of Jh-iinn, i. 251* 

Lykaslos, ii. 87 

i. Lyke, ii. 29 

^ Lykegeues, i. 267 
Ly koiuedes, ii. 67, 103 
LykoiM'ia,, ii. 210 • 

* lykos, ii. 50, 249 • 

I<yko 80 ura, i. 361, 362 
Lykro.s. i. 357, 36 I 
Lykoiirgos, ii, 72. 259, 294 
Lyrnpha, Lyrnphtitieii.'i?, ii. 257 
Xynkeus, ii. 152, 209 
Lyrkoios, ii.^271 


M A, ii. 312 

3Iaca]»uin, i. 31 1 
AL'ieduiT, i. 312 : ii. 33 
AlaeliAoii, i. 391 ; ii. 36 
Alacusi Indians, mytlis of thV, ii. 211 
I Aladliu, ii. 132 
Alaghavaai, i. 340* 

Magni, i. 369 
Magnus, Lay of, ii. 199 
Mahabliarala, i. 180 
Mahadova, i. 345; ii. 131 
— bow of, i. 389 
Mahak}i>i, ii. .120 
Mahcndra, ii. 131 
Maia, ii. 221 

Maimed deities, i. 303, 325, 300, 370, 
376, 385 ; ii. 19, lU l, 130, 197 
Maimido-s, ii. 295 
Muion, ii. 187 
( Maira, i. 431 

C C 
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Mamers, ii. 311 

Man, ii. 184: ‘ 

Mandnci, ii. 144 
Manes, ii. 316, 339 
i. 446 

Mannus, i. 206 ; ii. 184, 354 
Mami, i. 414; ii. 87, 191 
Manns, ii. 199 
MAR, the root, i. 34 
Maratlionian bull, ii, 64 
Marhans, i. 312 
Marko, i. 247 
Marmar, Marmor, ii. 311* 

Mars, i. 32 ; ii. 311 
Marsiiiter, Maspiter, ii. 311 
Marsyas, ii. 317 

:flaruts, i. 32, 117, 132 ; ii. 221 ef Sf'gr, 
Master Thief, the, i. Ill ci 127 ; 

ii. 106, 223, 226 
'Matabruno, ii. 284 ei seq. 

Mutarisvan, ii. 193 

Mat(‘r Dolorosa, ii. 297 

Matuta, i. 445; il- 156 

Materials of r ho A rthnr romances, L 308 

— Grcttir Saga, i. 319 

— Helgi Sagans, i. 285 

— numeric p'oenis, i. 259 et seq, 

— Nibehingonlied, i. 289 ct iseq, 

— Shahnarnch, ii. 357 

— tale, of Roland, i. 307 

— Yolsnng story, i. 273 
Maut”iee Oaiiior, ii. 245 
Mavors, ii. 31*. 

Maypole, ii, 127 
M»Hleia, i. 428; ii. 142 

robe of, i. 429 

M!e<leitUiS, ii. 293 

Medoiisa, i. 101, 221 ; ii. 82,287,360 
IMegaira, ii. 10 ♦ 

Megapenthes, ii. 01, 167 
Megara, ii. 47, 51 
Megariaii tradition, i. 223 
Meluntliio-s, 1 . 269, 271 ; ii. 180 
Melantlio, i. 266 

Meleagros, i. 90, 254, 412, 439 ; ii. 

76 , ioo 

Melia, ii. 195 

Melikertcs, i. 401 ; Ji. 86, 265 
Meliti?, fountain of, i. 233 
Me]k;y:th, i. 401 ; ii. 86 
Melpomene, ii. 200 
Melu.siiVa, i. 164, 401 ; ii. 50 
Meninon, i. 232, J32: ii. 19, 91 
Menelao.s, ii. 79, 105 • 

Menesthous, ii. 67 
Monoikous, ii. 187 
Menoit.ios, ii. 167, 201 
Mentor, i. 415 
Menu [Mann] 

Mercurius, ii, 237 
Merlin, i. 311 


MTR 

MermaidsJ ii. 282 
Merope, ii. 69 
Meropes, ii. 53 
Metancira, ii. 297 

Metaphor, influt nee of, oi?, mythology, 

i. 42, 48, 425 

M6tis, i, 358, 441 ; ii. 355 

Michael Scott, ii. 121 

Midas, i. 132, 385, 403 ; ii. 317 . 

Midgard, i. 371 

Milky way, ii. 135* 

Mimas, ii. 18 

Miinir, i. 376; ii. 18, 91 

Minerva, i. 358, 374, 417, 445 

— Capta, i. 228, 442 

Minos, i. 293 ; ii. 65, 85, 307, 322 
Minotauros, ii. 87, 264, 348 cf seq, 
^.MiOlnir, Thor, i. 32, 380 ; ii. 186 
* Mist, children of tlie, ii. 272 
o Mithras, i. 335, 357 ; ii. 355 
Mitra, i. 330 ei seq. 

Mnemosyne, i. 359 ; ii, 215 
Mnevis, ii. 129 
Modred, i. 315 
Moira, ii. 16 

Moirai, i. 287, 3G5, 438; ii. 16 et seq. 
Mol.'e Mart is, ii, 312 
Moliofus ii- 5 4 

Moliouos, i. 32, 117,* 64, 253 
Mornos, i, 58 
Moiieta, i. 415 

Monk and the l)ird, tho, li. 247 
Months of tho year, ii. 285 
Monotheism, Aryan, i. 72, 97, 332 ; 

ii. 110 

— Semitic, i. 97, 331, 332 
Moon, the, ii. 138 et ecq. 

Morafia, i. 32 

Mordur, i. 372 
Morgan, the F«ay, i. 311 
Mors, ii. 17 

Muller, I'rofessor Max, on tho myth 
of Paris, i. 05 

Tell, ii. 102^' * 

Troy, ii. 368 

Muninn, i. 376 
Munja, ii, 253 

Murdered and risen gods, i. 301 ; ii. 

91, 9.5, 96, 113, 300 
Mimiha-divali, i. 440 
Mure, Colonel, on the text of Homer, 
i. 244 

influence of Homer, i. 213 

myth of Herrnos, ii. 228 

character of Odysseus, i, 264 

Muses, i. 427 ; ii- 136, 282 

Muspelheim, i. 371 

Miitinus, Mutunus, Muttunus, ii. 318 

Mykenai, i. 184 

Myditta, i. 164, 401 ; ii. 117 

Myrmidons, i. 141, 247, 406 et eeq,. 
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MYU 

Myrtilos, ii. 153, 310 * - 

MysterTos, ii, 241 • 

— Eleusiiiiau, ii. 126 

— Hellenic, ii. 126 • 

— Semitic; \i. 1 25 • 

Mystic chests, ii. 119 

Mythical geogra phy, i. 355, 361 et seq., 
440; ii. 85, i54, 238, 274, 30 7 

— harocs, i. 60, 7HV'^ neq.^ 92, 220 

— names, significaiico of, i. 84, 189, 

270 

— phrases, i. 41, 53, 93, 100 et seq,, 

326, 395, 424 ; ii. 27, 76, 32, 347 

— speech, dcvt4opements from, i. 54. 

— weapons, i. 49, 138, 274, 308 : ii. 

170 

Mythohigv, relation of, to language, 
i. 3l“ 

— repulsive, aspects of, i. 3, 56, 72, 

84 it aeq. 

— and religion, contrast between, i. 

2 et 74 

— Aryan, key to, i. 18, 69, 86, 106 

— -Egyptian, i. 66 ; ii. 56 

— Northern, i. 67, 92 

— Vedic, i. 20, 52; ii. 102, 190, 221, 

324 

— later TTimlu, ii. 130 
Mythopfxuc Ages, character of the, i. 

39 et scq. 

Myths, allegorised, i. 58, 102 

— arising from equivocal words, i. 

47, 385, 414 ; ii. 11, 50, 75 

— borrowed, hypothesis of, i. 99, 

109, 129 

— ciivulation of, i, 142 et seq. 

— combination of, i, 140; ii. 149 

— disintegration of, ii, 4, 76, 

— Huemcristic i at 4M’p rotation of 

* — - Finnish and Mongolian, ii. 101 

— importation of, i. 99, 101 

— localised, i. 51, 58, 76, 356 

— moral aspects of. i. 57, 84, 220; ii. 44 

— primary aii<l '^•eondary, i. 42 

— provcrV/ial, i. 385 ; ii. 317 

— relative age of, i. 53 

— solar, i. 41, 43 ; ii. 56 


T^ATAHS, i. 377 : ii. 257, 316 
-Ll Names, signillcaiice of tribal, i. 
220 et seq. 

Namuki,i. 342; ii. 152 

Nana, ii. 298 

Nanda, ii. 130, 134 

Nanna, ii. 93 

Naraka, ii. 137 

Narayana, ii. 130 

Narcissus, the flower, ii. 33, 299 

Narkissos, i. 306; ii. 32 et seq, 

Nasatya, i. 423 


• (5btj • • 

Nanbandhnna, i. 414 
Nausik,ia,*. 257 ; ii. 278 
Nansithoos, ii. 279 
Neaira, i, 436 ; ii. 172 
Neces.sity, doctrine of, ii. 13, 37 
Nectar, i. 225, 387 
Neda, i. 361 
Neis, ii. 30 
Neith, ii. 313 
Nolens, ii. 82, 150 
Nemesis, ii. 19, 203 
egg of, ii. 20, 283 
Ncoptoloinoff, ii. 16 
Nuplnde, ii. 35, 148, 272 eUseq. 
Noptuims, i. 376 
Nereides, ii. 257 

Ncrous, ii. 256 et seq. • 

, Nerthus, i. 381 

Nessos, ii. 54 ^ 

N Nibeluiigenlied, i. 189, 289 et seq. 

— historical value of the, i. 189 et 
seq. , 2 88 

Niek, i. 377 

Nicolaitans, ii. 128 n 

Nicer, i. 377 

Nidluigr, ii. 19 • 

Niflheim, i. 370, 371; ii* 305, 3S2 

Niflungs, i. 281, 285 

— treasure of the, i. 290, 297 ; ii. 
\ 80 

Nikostrntos, ii. 157 
^Niue worlds, the, i. 382 • 

Ninos, ii. 84 • 

Niola^ i. 437 ; ii. 195, 278 
Nidrdr, i. 381 
Nirjuts, ii. 221 
Nirriti, i. 344 
Nishtigri, i. 341- 

Nisos, i. 48, ToSy 224, 249; ii. 262 
Nixies, i. 377 
Njal, i. 30(» 

Nobiskrng, ii. 364 
Norns, i. 287, 365 
Nnstoi, i. 205 ; ii. 159, 171 et seq. 

Not os, i. 132 ^ 

Nunia, ii. 72 

Nuodung, sliicld of, i. 297 
Nykteiis, ii. 249 • 

Nymphs, i. 306; ii. 257 ct seq.y 281 et 
seq. • 

Nyx, i. 58, 329; ii. 311 


0 ANNF3, ii. 84 

Oboron, i. 412 ; ii. 120. 245 , 
Oct:an, stream of, ii. 38 
Odin (Wuotan), i. 274, 277, 368 et 
seq. ; ii. 364 
— on Yggdrasil, i. 371 
Odin’s Rune song, i. 371 
Odur, i. 372 


See 
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' ' ODf • 

Odysseus, i. 139, 257, 325, 399 ; ii. 45, 
70, 105, 346 

— the womanly, ii. 174 

— character of, i. 264 et scq, 

— rftiirn of, from Iliou, i. 267 

— vengeanei^ of, i. 269 

— weapons of, i. 266 

Odyssey, didactic purpose ofthe, ii. 45 

— story of the, i. 256 

— structure of the, i. 196 
Q^ldipus [Oidipous] 

Oegir, i, 381 

Oog-ishialnir, i. 383 ‘ 

Ofta s dykft, i. 92 , 

O^on, i. 383 

Ogier the Bane, i. 317, 412 
Ogres, i. 382 ; ii. 222 
Ogyges, i. 383 
^piagros, ii. 241 

Oidipous, i. 222, 423, 454 et seq, ; 

ii. 15, 23, 69 et seq., 186 
Oiiieus, i. 439; ii. 47, 161 
Oi nomaos, ii. 310 
piii6n6, i. 64 ; ii. 78 ct seq, 

Oinopia, ii. 88 

Oiuopion, ii. 200 

Ok(5iii:os, i. 3o6 ; ii. 10, 266 

Ohif, ii. 100 

Old Bavj’', ii. 363 

Old Nick, ii. 363 

Olger Dansk [Ogier the Dane] 

Olivo of Athene, ii. 309 ^ 

Olyseus, ii. 17*i 

Olympia, i. 364 

Olympian deities, ii. 312 

01ymjX)S, i. 356, 361 

Olympian hierarchy, later, i. 336 

Omi)haK% ii. 52 

On, Onnos, ii. 84 ’ 

Oiie-hamled gods and heroes, i. 303, 
325, 369, 385 

One-eyed gods, i. 104, 369, 376 ; ii. 19 
Oneiros, i. 5S 
Ophites, ii. 128 
Ops, ii. 308 

Oral trjiditioii, value of, i, 187 
Oreads, ii. 257 
Oreithyia, ii. 249 • 

Oreste.s, ii. 183 

Orion, i. 432 ; ii. 262, 289 et scq., 307 
Ormuzd, ii. 14, 354 et seq. 

Oroniazes, ii. 355 

Orpheus, i. 120, 283, 292 ; ii. 42, 95, 
151, 154, 239 et seq. * 

Gallic hymns, i. 86 

— ^ theogony, ii. 212 

Orthros, i. 66; ii. 48, 319, 327 

Ortlicb, i. 299 

Ortwcin, i. 304 

Ortygia, i. 233 ; ii. 23, 298 

Osci, Oski, i. 357 


PEL 

Oskahyrr, i. 375 
Oska?}tein, i. 375 
Oskmeyjar, i. 375 
Ossian, i. 316' 

Othyrades, i. 76’ • • 

Otnit, i. 305, 412 

Otos. ii. 254 • 

Ouranioncs, ii. 213 

Ourauos, i. 334, 3i9, 357 ; ii. 12, 215 
— and Oaia, i. 334 
Ovelguime, ii. 364* 

Owl in folk-lore, i. 153 
Osylos, ii. 183 


AIMx, i. 153, 286; ii. 36 
Paionios. i. 364 
e PakkoLs, i. 379 
Palaimon, ii. 265 
« Palamedes, ii. 174 
Palatium, ii. 114 
Pales, ii. 114 

Paley, Air., on the influence of Homer 
oil the Greek lyric and tragic poets, 
ii. 213 et seq, 

Palikoi, ii. 114 
Paluatoki, ii. 100 
Palladion, ii. 113 
Pallantides, ii. 64 
Pallas Athene, ii. 114, 118 

— the giant, i. 442 ; ii. 64 
Pamphvlos, ii. 183 

Pan, ii.'iaS, 143, 173, 221, 247 etseq., 
315 

Paiidia, ii. 62, 138 
Pandidii, ii. 62 
Pandora, i. 444; ii. 208 
ParidiiA'as, i. 180 
Pandrosos, ii. 309 « 

Pani, i. 64, 420, et seq. ; ii. 327 
Pankoites, ii. 320 
Papas, ii. 312 
Parameshtliin, ii, 103 ^ 

Parjanya, i. 340, 379* 

Paris, i. 64, 258 ; ii. 5, 75 et seq., 156, 
292, 331 et seq. 

— judgment of, ii. 3, 11 
Pasiphac, i. 436 ; ii. 87, 265 
Pa.siipata, i. 393 

Paul Pry, i. 121 ; ii. 235 

PcK'heur, King, ii. 123 

Peeping Tom of Coventry, i. 121 

PegixsoK, i. 279 ; ii. 68, 287 et seq., 350 

Pehrkons, i. 370 

Peirene, ii. 289, 343 

Peirithoos, ii. 47, 67 

Peitho, ii. 195 

Pelasgians, ii. 195 

Pelasgos, ii. 195 

Peleus, ii. 11, 162 

Pelias, i. 429; ii. 82, 160, 154 
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Pelles, ii. 123 * 

Pttllinftro, i. 310 ^ 

Peloj)ids, story of tlio, i. 224 
Pelopft, i. 393; ii. 14o,- 310 
Penelope, i. 238, 2't(), 399 ; ii. 173 
et seq'.^ 2^8, 313, 322 et aeq, 
Penthous, ii. 294 
Peiithesile.ia, ii..l71 
Pophredo, ii. 330 , 

I*eplos, ii. 113 
Percival, i. 313; ij. 123 
Pcriklymenos, ii. 187 
Perilous scat., the, i. 312 
Periphetes, ii. 02 
Peris, the, ii. 283 
Perkiiiias, i. 379 

Persephone^ i. 60; ii. 33, 67, 136, 
296 et aeq. 

Persons, ii. 37, 58 et .<teq. * 

Periin, Pitjrun, Poiviun, i. 379 
Pliaenna, ii. 3 ^ 

Phaothon, i. 43 J, 432 ; ii. 39, 101 
Phaotimusa, i. 121 
Phaia, ii. 63 

Piiaiakian ships, i. 377, 3tSl, 457,276, 
et eeq. 

Ph.-iiaUiaiis, ii.l54, 176, 274 et seq, 

Plijiidra, ii. 66 

Plan laris, ii. 153 

Phallos, ii. 113, \ \Q et seq. 

PImnaios, ii. 23 • 

J:*liane.s, i. 86 

Pliai-aildis, ii. 306 • 

I’hc"ou.s, ii. 189 
Pheniio.s. i. 299 
I^ln iiix, ii. 23 

Phenieiaiis, i. 229, 362, 438 
Pherodnr, ii. 124 • 

Philoktetc^s, ii. 80, 171 
.Philomela, ii. 250 
Pliinoiis, ii. 60, 152 
Phix, ii. 344 
Phlograian Fields, ii. 53 
J^hlcgyas, i>. 

Phobos, ii. 4 

Phoiljc, ii. 34, 336 

Phoibos, i. 337 ; ii. 21 ct scq., 313 

— - Aker-sekomes, i. 311 ; ii. 33 

- — .A.kesios and Akt stor, ii. 27 

— tlie bondman, ii. 28, 46 

— Dolphinios, ii. 25 

— Lykegenes, i. 48, 232 ; ii. 23* 

— Lykeios, i. 232 ; ii. 23 

— Paioon, ii. 33 

— Phanaios, ii. 23 i 

— Sot^r, ii. 27 i 

Phoibos and the Tolcliino.y, ii. 313 

— and Henries, ii, 26 
Pilot, ii. 93 
Phorbas, i. 246 
Pliorkys, i. 379 ; ii. 38 


POP 

Phoronous, i. 399, 441 ; ii. 191, 194 
et .SY?//., 275, 315 
Phorkides, ii. 281 
Pho.sphoros, ii. 38 
Phrixo-s, ii. 150, 272 
Pliyleus, ii. 54 
JMcklo, i. 379 
Picumnus, ii. 312 
Picri.a, ii. 224 
Pierides, ii. 289 
Pikollos, i. 379 
Piliimnn.s, ii. 312 
Pinarii, ii. 56 
Piper of llameln, i. 121 
J'ipers, mysteriou.y, ii. 2i3 et seq. 
Pipon, i. 343 

Pillared saints, ii. 114, ^72 
Pillars of Allas, ii. 37 ’ 

— I>io;iysos. ii. 114 

— Kerakics, ii. 19, 114, 372 > 

— Poland, ii. 19 

— 0.siris, ii. 114 

— Sesost?*is, ii. 114 
Pinarius, ii. 338 

Pitainaha, ii. 131 * 

Pitys, ii. 248 
Pleiades, ii. 37, 286 *• 

Ploione, ii. 37 * 

Plough and Ship, ii. 119 
Plouton, ii. 36, 307, 319, 320 
J^loutus, ii. 307 
INiili), ii. 363 

Pixlaleirios, i, 391 ; ii. 36 * 

Podargt^ i. 247 ; ii- 167, 252 
i^olijola, ii. 216 
Poias, ii. 55 

Poisoned arrows, i. 49, 56, 230, 265 ; 
ii. 46, 80 

Poisoned igrbeB, i. 56, 429 ; ii. 54, 

1 55 

Poly bos, ii. 69 
Poly<legm6n, i. 370 ; ii. 206 
Poly<lei\tos, i. 370, 436 ; ii. 59 
Polvdeiikes, i. 395 ; ii. 152, 283 
Polyidos, i. 161 ; ii. 30, 217, 352 
Polykrates, i. 406 , 

Polyneikcs, ii. 181 ei aeq. 

Polyon vniv, as a .smirec of myths, i. 43, 
219;'^ii.*'ll0 * 

Polyphemos, i. 267, 356 ; ii. 3, 52, 
176, 213 vtseq., 366 
Polytheism, Aryan, ii. 110 > 

— StMuilic, ii. Ill 
Polyxiyra., i. 314; ii. 170 
Poly XU, ii. 157 

Pumegranale seeds, the, ii. 298 . 
Ponlos, ii. 256 

Popular tales, iiotieed or analysed : 

— Ahmed and the .Peri Banou, ii. 218 

— All Baba and tlie Forty Tlaeves, 

i. 114, 127; ii. 247 
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, . POP r , 

Popular Tales, coniiniied : 

— Allali-Tid-deen, i. 121, P82, 402 ; 

ii. 39, 121, 125, 217 

— -Almond Tret*, ii. 31 

— Uabes in the AYood, i. .162 ; ii. 72 
- — Pall of Crystal, i. 234 

— Eattlo of t he Eirds, i. 158; ii. 49 

— Eearskiii, i. 408 

— Eeauty and the Beast, i. 103, 406 

— Eedreddiii llassan, ii. 121 ' 

— Best Wish. i. 159, 266, 375 

— Big Eirtl Dan, i. 159, 281 ; ii. 277 

— Big Peter au<l Little Peter, ii. 185, 

280 

— Bluebeard, ii. 36, 330 * 

— Blue Belt, ii, 72 

— Boots made of Buffalo Leather, 
' i. 159 

— Boots who ate a match with the 
tf- Troll, i. 266 

— Brahman and the Goat, i. Ill 

— Bra 1 1 man, the Jackal, and the 

Barber, i. 133 

— Briar-rose, ii. 33, 301, 304 
— » 'Broke a Oath, i. 146 

— Brother Imstig, i. 375, 429 

— Brown BeJir*?>f the Glen, i. 138 

— Bushy Bride, i. 132, 422 ; ii. 18 

— Cliampa iiauee, i. 126 

— Chest, the, i. 404 

— Chnnthiu Rajah, i. 249 

— Cinderella,!. 139, 265, 375; ii. 

1 25, 302 „ 

— Conall CroAT, i. 144 

— Conall Oulban, ii. 157 

— Cncliiillin ami Ferdiab, ii. 39 

— Dame of the Pine Green JCirtlc, 

i. 291 

— Dapjdegrim, i. 154, 391,; ii. 26 

— Daughter of the Skies, i. 403 

— Dng and the Sparrow, i. 124 

— Doll ill the Grass, i. 266 

— Donkey Cabbages, i. 375 

— Drummer, the, i. 375, 408 

— Dummling, ii. 251 

— -Dwarfs,. t lie, ii. 301 

— Easaidh Jtuadh, Young King of, 

i. 136 

— East of the Sun ahd West of tlie 

Moon, i. 408 

— -Eaithlul John, i. 145, 161, 393; 

ii. 28,’ 

beasts, i. 234, 375 

— Farmer Weatliersky, ii. 18, %6,282, 

291 

— Fwirachus Leigh, i. 81 

— Feather Bird, ii. 330 

— Ferdinand tljo Faithful and Ferdi- 

nand the Unfaithful, ii. 185 

— P'ir Apple, ii. 26 

— Fisherman and his Wife, i. 292 


POP 

Popular TtVles, continued : 

— Fia'nermaii and the Jin,ii. 254, 222, 

362 

— Forty Thiev»''s, i. 114 

— Four accomplished Brothers, i. 117 

— Frog Ih’ince, i. 147, 23i4, 375 ; ii. 

26 , 

— Oandharba-Sena, i 403 

— Gata and Karpaya, i. 115 

— Giant who had no llenrt in his 

Jkidy, i. 138, 457 ; ii. 283 

— Glass Coffin, i. 265 ; ii. 219 

— Gold Child, i. 159 ; ii, 58 

— Gold Children, i. 292 

— Golden Bird, i. 141 
Goose, i, 159 

— Good Bargain, i. 138 

— Goose-girl at the Well, i. 429 
-**' Got'criior Alani’o, i. lot 

— Guzra Hai, ii. 285 

— TTaeon Grizzlebeanl, i. 159 

— Haridlc.ss Maiden, i. 385 

— ITans and tlio llcdgtdiog, i. 408 

— Ujin.sel and Gretlu'l, i. 404 

— Iloiiso in the AVood, ii. 302 

— How Six travelled through the 

AVorld, i. 3S2 ; ii. 29 

— Ill-tempered .Princess, ii. 303 

— Iiichauted I{ors<‘, i. 154 

— Iron Stove, i. 234, 4 08, 436 ; ii. 36 
’ — Jack the Giant-killer, i. 144; ii. 

216 

» — Jungfrau Maleen. ii. 302 

— JoAV among the Thorns, i. 120; ii. 

20, 214 

— Joriiid<^ and ./ori ngtd, i. 410 

— Katie Woodencloak, i. 438, 440 

— King of Lochlin's three Daughters, 

}: ^^82 

— King of the Golden Mountain, i. 

144, 159 

— King A\ho washed to marry his 

Daughter, i. 317 

— Knapsack, the Hat, the Horn, 

i. 159, 375 

— Lad and the Devil, ii. 225 

— Lad Avlio went to the North Wind, 

i. 120, 133, 135 

— Lavra J^oingsech, i. 132, 403 

— Liltlo Ass, 1 . 403 

— Little Brntlier and Sister, i. 404 

— Litllo Farmer, ii. 226, 281 

— Little Redcap, ii. 357 

— Litllt! Snowwliil-o, i. 404 ; ii. 34, 121 

— Mac-a-J4usgaicli, i. 266 

— Mac Iain Direach, i. 406 

— Man of Iron, i. 234 

— Mason, the Poor, i. 115 

— Master Maid, ii. 49 

— Master Smith, i. 375, 429 ; ii. 198, 

225 362 
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Popular Talos, co7itinu9d:% 

— Muster Thief, i. H I et S€q.^jL27 * 

— Miller’s Son and the Cat, i, 159 

— Moor’s Legacy, ii.^18 
— ■ Muchio Lai, ii. 3J2 

— NaiflcljKlirl and the Parrot, i. 125 

— Nighean High Fo Tliuinn, i. 402, 

405 

- Nix of the MilJ-pond, i. 234 ; ii.302 

— Nnad of tJic Silver Hand, i. 385 

— Old Dame and her lien, ii. 303 

— Old (rriilin, i. 234 

— Old Man and the Hind, ii. 139 

— One who travcdled to hiarn whiit 

shivering nnant., i. 138 

— Osgar, son of Oisoin, i. 356 

— Paiich Phnl Kanee, i. 155 

— Pilgrim of Love, i. 151 

— Pink, the, i. 375 « 

— Poor Man and the Pich Man, i. 375 

— Prince who was afraid of nothing, 

i. 280 ; ii. 72 

— Princess on the Olass llill,i. 159 

— Ihiiichkin, i. 135 ,* ii. 2S3 

— Putraka, i. M4, 159, 375 

— Queen Hoe, i. 410 

— (liietMi of the Five Flowers, i, 155 

— Hama and Luxinan, i. 146 

— liapnnzel, ii. 72, 301 

— lied Hiding Hood, ii. 351 

— Hinkrank, li. 303, 320 *• 

-- Hitter Hed, i. 281 

— Hohher and his Sons, ii. 365 

— Hogue and his Master, i. 117 

— HoJand, ii. 26, 244 

— Hos(; of the Alhambra, i. 121 ; ii. 

245, 301 

— Hnnipeistiltskin, 265 , 

— Sea-maiden, i. 160 

— Si'vcntco 13ai* i. 154 

— Sharp Gniy Sheep, i. 318 

— - Sliortshanks, i. 159, 266 ; ii. 18, 
105, 222, 279 

— Shifty 112, 116, 225 

— Sick Qiiccirf, ii. 26 

— Simoli M<mnt;iin, ii. 219 

— Sindbad, V\>yages of, i. 160 ; ii. 

36, 366 

— Six Servants, i. 1^82 

■ — Six Sw.ans, i. 404, 409 

— Snake Leaves, i. 160; ii. 36 

— Snow White and Rose Hed,«. 266, 

427 

— Soaring Lark, i. 407 

— Sodewa Hai, i, 157, 249 

— Soldier, the, ii. 225 

— Son of the Scottish Yeoman, i, 127 

— Stn’ia Mori a Castle, i. 169 

«— Spindle, the Shuttle, and the 
Needle, i. 265 

— Spirit in the Hottle, ii. 224, 225 


• * • • 

Popular Tales, continued: 

— Star J^ady, i. 164, 310 

— Strong Hans, i. 280, 408 

— Surya Hai, i. 155, 2S2, 304 ; ii. 

303 et 8cq. • 

■ — Table, the Ass, and the Stick, i. 131 

— Tailor’s Son of Hasle, i. 412 

— Tara Hai, i. 161, 310 
— Tatterhood, ii. 139 

— Three A.nuts, ii. 18 

— Three h'eatln^rs, i. 234, 375 ; ii. 36 

— Three Little Men in the Wood, i. 1 32 

— Thi*eo Princesses of Whiteland, i. 

144 • 

-|p Three Soldiers, i. 138* 

— Throe Spiuster.s, ii. 18 

— Three Widows, ii. 2aw 

— Thrushbeard, i. 138 ^ 

— Tom ’riuinib, ii. 105 

— Travels of Dnmmling, i. 117 

— 'rrne and Untrue, ii. 72, 185 * 

— Trne Hrule, i. 280, 408 

— Trusty Henry, i. 149 

— 'rriith’s Triumph, i. 165; ii. 291 

— Twelve Brothers, i. 40 1-, 409 ^ 

— T\v(*lve Wild Ducks, i. 260 

— 'rwoHrol lu rs, i. 141, 142, 161,281, 

393 • • 

— Two King’s Children, ii. 26 

— Two Sisters, i. 137, 410 

— 'IVo Step-sisters, i. 371 ; ii. 49 

— Two Wanderers, ii. 71, 289 

— Valiant ’Pailor, i. 265 ; ii. 286, 244 

— V’^ieram Maharajati, i. 155, 351 * 

— White and the Black Bride, tlie, ii. 

284 

— White Snake, i. 406 

— Why the Sea. is salt, ii. 121, 362 

— Widow and her Daughters, ii. 36 

— Widow's Sun, i. 151, 159, 185 

— Wishes, TlieThreo, i. 114, 159, 375 

— Wolf and the Soven Little Goats, 

i. 358, 410 

— Wimilerful Musician, ii. 244 

— Woodcutter’s Child, i, 280, 409; 

ii. 36 

— Young Giant, i. 117 * 

Portia, judgment of, i. 404 
l*osei<lon. i. 2t47, 359, 369, 443 ; ii. 

176, 262 d 81 q. 

— tho bondman, ii. 264 • 

~ Pylaochos, i. 335 

— prophecy of, i. 91, 453 * 

— trkleiit of, ii. 115 
Politii* ii. 56 
Potitius, ii. 338 
Pradyuniini, ii. 26 
PrajAjiati, i. 87, 337, 391 
Praimintha, ii. 208 

Preller, on the Myth of tho Daiiaides, 
ii, 269 
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iNDira:- 


PEI 

Priamos, Priam, i. 434 ; ii. 7B 
JViapos, i. 346; ii. 4, 113, 3^8 
Prisni, ii. 223 
Prithivi, i. 328 

Prodikos. iipologna of, i. 306; ii. 44 
Proitos, i. 4 48 ; ii, 68 
Prokles, ii. 183 
Prokne, ii. 91, 260 

Prokris. i. 49, 54, 430 ; ii. 30, 91, 137, 
251 

Prokroiistos, ii. 63 

Prom of; lieu. s, i. 332, 368, 369, 441, 
444 ; ii. 201 et scq. 

Proiilinsis, ii. 208 
Proserpine, ii. 361 
Protiigt»r:is, i. 363 

Pj’otcus, 1 . 164, 183; ii. 26, 256, et 
, srq, ; 291, 314 
— trident of, ii. 1 15 
Protogem ia, i. 86 ; ii. 30, 211 
Protr.goiios, i. 86 
Prytfnioion, ii. 197 
P.syohe, i. 402, tV .svy/. 

Psvchovjoinpos, i. 392 ; ii. 193, 232 
Pii-jk, ij. 364 
Puuelier, ii. 100 
Pnruravas, i. 103, 395 
I’nsliun, ii. 1.04 
I^ntsinn, ii. 135 
Pygmalion, j. 433 
Pylade.**, ii. 180 
Py I ha goi’MS, ii. 120 
Python^ i. 270 ; ii. 24 
J’yriikmon, ii. 198 
Pyriphlegcthon, ii. 321 
Pyroiiia, ii. 307 


Q UKPN of the Five Flowers, i. 155, 
158 

Queen, Fairy, i. 411, 418; ii. 218, 316 
Qucni of Froili, ii. 121 
— wishing, ii. 1 21 
Qiiiriiiu.s, ii. 339 
Uvasir, i. 369 


T )ADHA, ii. 136 
t Ihignar Lodbrog. i. 61, 92, 281 
.Hakshas, i. 280 ; ii. 304 
Ilaksliasa i. 339 
Ivarna, i. 393 ; ii. 131 
Pan, i. 383 
Pandver, i. 284 
Pfivaiia, i. 281 ; ii. 132 
Pavens, i. 376 ; ii. 329 
Pays/solar, in mylhs, i. 141, 247, 405 
Peearanu.s, ii. 56, 308, 310 
Peidartyr, i. 377 
Peidmar, i. 277 

Pcgiii, i. 274 seq, ; ii. 168, 198 


SAT 

.^^emns, ii. 82 
j-lenoiifirt, i. 318 
-Uerir, i. 273 

Pevelation, origjjial, i. 9, 37 
Phadamnnthys, ijy 84. 322 .. 
Rhampsinitos, story of, i. 113 ” 

Rhea, Rheia, i. 357, 364 ; ii. 10, 133, 
312 

— Ilia or Silvia, ii. 82 
Rhodopis, i. 157, 249 
P.hydilerc?h, dish of, ii. 121 
Ribhirs, i. 120 ; ii. 240 
Rience, i. 311 

Rind, i. 369 : ii. 97 
Rings in mythology, i. 277, 278, 282, 
292, 303.- ii. 115, 116 et scq. 

Ri.shis, tlu* Seven, i. 47, 413 
Pol'es. poisoinal, i. 150 ; ii. 54, 155 
the, ii, 281 

Rod of plenty, the, i. 159 

IvlShits, i. 426 ; ii. 2 

Ronmlus, i. 310 ; ii. 74, 82 

Roland, i. 188. J90, 307 

Ronecsvalles, bat.th* of, i. 189 

Rother, king, i. 304 

Pound Ta>)le, the, i. 308 et iteq . ; ii, 121 

Rudiger, i. 297 

Pudra, i. 346 ; ii. 131, 223 

— the blaster Tliief, i. 123 
Rudraii, i. 390 

Pu.stem, 1 . 92, 156, 282; ii. 33, 347 
Piitulians, i. 239 


i QACPIFTCFS, human, i. 26; ii. 144 
I O Saeti, ii. 117 
’ S;elere, ii. 200 
iSaga, i. 382 

j Sagas of Northern Furojie, i. 318 
i Snlmakis, i. 393 
j Sal:n(')in. us, ii. 82 

Sainl.tar.i, i. 342 ; ii. 26, 46 
Samojed myths, i, 456 
Sainpo, ii. 246 ^ i* 

Sarnsa, ii. 104 
{^.iinvalsara, ii. 193 
Sangaros, ii. 298 
Sanctis, ii. 340 

Sarigreal, the, i. 166 ; ii. 122 et seq, 
Saparnas, i. 427 

Saramft, ii. 207. 301, 419 et scq. ; ii. 

156,»229 et aeq., 333 
Sarameya, i. 422 ; ii. 230 
Saraiiyii, i. 415, 419, 422 et ,'<eq, 
Sarasvati, i. 344 

Sarjicdon, i. 232, 419; ii. 85, 89, 167 
Sarvara, ii. 46 
Sassufra.s, ii. 217 
Satan, ii. 356 ^ srq, 

Satavfihana, ii. 247 
Saturuus, ii. 200, 308 
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lI’DEX. 


SAT I 

Satyrs, ii. 31»5 • • I i 

Saurli, i. 284 et seq. \ 

Savarna, i. 415 ; ii. 35 

Savitar, i. 303, 384 ^ seq . ; ii. 220 ' 

— tlio <4^ie-bandoi]0 i. 370 

— the wAndf-rer, i. 324, 340 
Saxifrage, ii. 217 

Seeaf, i. 158 ;.ii. 33, 278 

Schamir, ii. 21 (lb 

Seliaratz, i. 247 

Seheria, ii. 179*274 

Scild, i. 458; ii. 278 

Seburk, i» 305 

Seilenoi, ii. 310 

Soiloiios, ii, 316, 318 

Strirenes, Scireiis, ii. 154, 242, 260,318 

Seirios, ii. 290 

Seisti'on, ii. 114 

iS<‘]en.s ii. 30 H .seq., 73, 138 • 

Selleeis, i. 236 ^ 

Selloi, i. 236 

Somelc, ii. 9, 34, 59, 294, 296 
SeiniraniTs, i. 223 ; ii. 84 
Some Suneiis, ii. 338 
Serapis, i. 166 
Serpent of A.sklepios, ii, 36 
" — Athene, i, 444 

— worship, tree and, ii. 36, 116 seq. 
Serviiis Tullius, ii. 35 

Sesame, ii. 217 • 

SoMostris, ii. 81 * 

Seven Chninpions of Christendom, i. 
47. 165. 413 

— - days of the Aveek, i. 358, 410 
— Manes of Leinster, i. 413 

— iiishis, i. 47, 413 

— Shiners, i. 165 

— elec‘})er.s of Kphesns, i. 165, 413 

— wise men Hellas, i. 47, 413 

— years, i. 413 

Sheep and apples, ii. 38, 251, 328 
Shelley, mythical metaphors employed 
by, i. 57 

Ship, tlie Penathonaic, ii. 118 

— of Isis, ii. 119 

Shoes, superstitions connected Avith, 

ii. 127, 

Shortshanks, i. IJO, 325 
Sibylline books, ii. 247 
Siehanis, i. 433 
Sidero, ii. 82, 250 
Sieghert, i. 60, 189 • 

Siege Perilous, i. 312 
Siegfried, i. 288 et i<eq. 

SiegA'ater, a name of Odin, i. 374 
Sifrit [Siegfried] 

Sigenot, i. 280, 305 
Siggeir, i. 274 
Sigi, i. 273 

Sigmund, i. 60 ; ii. 62 
Signy i. 274, 275 


^ • SPR 

Sigrnn, i. 287 
Sigtyr, •.377 

Sigurd, i. 60, 276 seq. 321 ; ii. 89 
Silanus, ii. 318 
Sih’-anns, ii. 31 1 • 

Simoeis, i. 251, 270 
Sinlidtli, i. 2/5 
Sinis Pityokami)tes, ii. 63 
Sintians, ii. 198 
Sintrani, i. 401 ; ii. 57 
Sisiipala ii. 330 

Sis^-phos, i. 152, 324, 367, 438 ; ii. 1^, 

14, 2^ 36 vi seq, 
vSita, i. 281 ; ii. 132, 329 
-SiA'a, i. 392 ; ii. 106, l3l, 193, 223 
Skadi, i. 371 
Skalds, ii. 18 

iSkamaiidros, i. 251, 270 • 

Skambha, i. 337, 380,388; ii. 37, 103. 

131, 191 • 

Skephros, ii. 270 
SkidbUwlnir. i. 381 ; ii. 277 
Skiniir, i. 247 
Skiron, ii. 63 

Skuld, ii. IS • 

Skylla, i. 224; ii. 260 
Skyrios, ii, 62 % 

Sky tiles, i. 224 * 

I Slanghtor, liall of, i. 258, 299, 307, 
322 

81ci])nir, i. 377 ; ii. 94 
Smekoll, i. 322 
Simke-leaA^es, i. 16^ 

Snakes in mythology, i. 81,428; i^. 
43, 49,81, 127 seq., 136, 137,* 
351 

Society', cA'idence of arclneology ami 
language as to tlie earliest condition 
of, i. 146 

— stiite of, ns described in the Tco- 

Inmlic sages, i. 319 ri seq. 

in the Iliad and Odyssey, i. 2 et 

.segr. 

Sokrat es. ii. 318 
Sol, ii, 38 

Solar myths, i. 43 : ii. 38 et seq, 

— moral a.spe(4-s (»f, ii. 44 
Solomon, lAatn- i*wor of, ii. 122 
Solymoi, ii. 6« 

Soma, i. 369, 386 et sag. 

— a name for the moon, if. 131 
Somadeva Hhatta, i. 115 • 

Sophokles, i. 353 

Sonvpy, i. 428 

Spear of Alaris, ii. 114, 123 
Spoils and talismans, ii. 125^284 ei^ 
seq. 

Sphinx, i. 222, 455; ii. 70, 344 etseq. 
Spirit, meaning of the word, i. 31 
Spiritual place, i. 314i 
Spring, myths of the, i. 300 et seq. 
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INDE3f. 


SEA . 

Sriiddha, i. 344 

8n, ii. 308 , 

Sientor, ii. 222 

Stcrope, ii. 260 

SteropAs, ii. 198, 218 

»Stbeiiu>, 8thono, ii. 286 

StyTiiphsilos, birds oi. ii. 50 

8tyx, ii. 322 

Suitors of Penelope, and the Panis, 
ii. 332 

SuTiinjer, sleep or death of, i. 145 
Sun, the fish, iii. 25 
~ brides of the, i. 61, 435 ; ii. 135 

— eattle of the, i. 64, 421 ; ii. 213 

— horses of the, i. 152 
Sunheam, ii. 159 

Suyjorsrtitions arising from equivocal 
wjiirds, 1. 428, 429 
Shrya, i. 237, 384 et seq, 

Snryfi, i. 237 
Susiina, i. 343 
Siitala, i. 316, 392 
Suttee, i. 223 
Svar, i. 427 
Svayamblm, i. 415 
Swadhii, ii. 134 
Swaha, ii. 134 '' 

Swan, knight, of the, i. 467 

Swan maidens,!, 296, 318, 456; ii. 

135. 258, 281 ei 
Swanbild, i. 189, 284 
Swams, th(‘ singing, ii. 282 
•Swava, 

Swi.s.s ui\th of Toll, ii. 97 
.Sympatlu ric trees, gems, and stones, 
i. 292, 401 

Symplegiules, ii. 152, 242 
Syrinx, ii. 249 


^PAPLE of the Ethiopians, i. 166 

_L Tsige.s, ii. 316 

Taliesin, ii. 122 

Talisman, ii. 125 

Tains, ii. 88 

9'ainanaks, myths of the, ii. 211 
Tamlane, ballad of, i. 411 ; ii. 115, 
291 

Tamriuiz, ii.90, 113 
THiiarns, i. 379 

Tauhau.scr,oi. 324, 409, 412; ii. 218 
Tantalos, i. ;163, 367 ; ii. 27, 275, 317 
Ta ranis, i. 379 

Tariikappe, i. 144, 292; ii. 69, 320 
Tarqniii, ii. 247 

Tartaros, i. 329; ii. 141, 206, 323 
^regan Euroron, ii. 120 
Teiresias, i. 444; ii. 3, 178, 187 
Te.laiige, ii. 172 

Telcljim s, i. 391 ; ii. 259, 264, 274, 
291, 313 


TIS 

Tt'leboans, ii. 

Telegonds, ii. 174 
Telemachos, i. 278 
Telephassa, i. 438 ; ii. 85 
Telepheian wound.s, ii. 75 
Teh‘plio.s, i. 436 ; ii. 74 sej. 

Tell, William, ii. 95 
Tellus, ii. 311 
Tclodikt% ii. 195 
Tftlphoiissa,, ii. 24, 25 
Temcnos, ii. 183 
Teiiies.sa., Hero of, ii. 347 
Tereiis, ii. 250 
Termagant, il. 237 
Termiiai, i. 233 
Tei*ra, ii. 311 

Tethys, i. 356 ; ii. 10, 266 
Tent a mi das, ii. G1 
TefJthras, i. 437 ; ii. 74, 157 
ThnJassa, ii. 313 
Tlialeia, ii. 114 
Thanato.s, i. 232 ; ii. 41 
Thaumas, i. 306 ; ii. 257 
Theban legends, i. 221 
Thebes, f«)Linding of, ii. 85 
Thebes, sieges of, i. 219; ii. 186 at 
svq. 

Theia, ii. 38 
Tliiisoa, i. 361 
Themis, i. 359 ; ii. 215 
T‘hf»odore, St., ii. 356 
Theotloi*io, i. 190 
Theogoriy : 

— Ilesiodic, i. 427 

— Orphic, ii. 212 

— Tentonie, i. 427 

— Hindu, i. 427 
Theoplumc, ii. 150 

Theseus, i. 309, 321 ; ii. 61 et seq, 

— the womanly, i. 386; ii. 63 
The stios, ii. 45 

Thetis, i. 279, 322 : ii. 11, 22, 26, 46, 
78, 164 ct seq,, 259 

Thirlwall, Bishop, on Ho^ne ic credi- 
bility, i. 297 ct srq., 451 

— on the Troian War, i. 197 

— on the ivnit.y of Homer, i. 197 
Thoosa, ii. 213 

Thorgerda, ring of, ii. 110 
Thrjietnna, i. 441 ; ii. 354 
Thrakitins, i. 227 
Thriai. il. 18, 227 

Thneydides, treatment of the Trojan 
legends by, i. 183 et seq. 

Thunder, i. 378 ct scq.; ii. 339, 345 

Tliundorlxdt, i. 343 

TIjyrsos, ii. 114 

Time, i, 86 

Tirfing, ii. 311 

Tisamenos, ii. 183 

Tibiphone, ii, 16 
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» l i ikDEX. 

TIT I ^ , ye: 

I and Bottom, i* 402 I 1 Tyclie Akraia, ii. 2( 

, ii. 206. 212 et seq, - ^ ' Tydeus^i. aSO ; ii. 


Titania 

Titaas, ii. isuu. 212 et seq. 

Tithonos, i. 413, 415, 431 ; ii. 31, 89 

Titurel, ii. 122 

Tityos, i,^438 ; ii. ;43 

Tlepolomos, ii. 48, 61 

Tradition, oral, value of, i. 187 et seq. 

Traitana, i. 441 ; ii. 353 

T|*ansforniiitionj power of, i. 391, 395; 

"ii. 26, 223, 206, 259, 291 et seq., 313 
Treasure, the or sUdon, i. 204, 
276, 283, 313, 413; ii. 80, 147 
et seq., 319 

Tree, and serpent worship, ii. 36, 116 
Tribal legends, Oreek, i. 77 j 83, 219 

— tile Argive story, i. 220 

Athenian stor}', i. 224 

M(»garijiri story, i. 223 

Pelopid st(jry, i. 224 • 

— Teutonic story, i. 239 ^ 

Theban story, i. 221 

Tribute children, ii. 65, 349 
Trikorythos, ii. 182 

Trimurtti, i. 345, 372, 384 
Triptoleinos, i. 292 ; ii. 162, 309 
Tristram, i. 312 ; ii. 33, 120 
-- and Iseiilt, i. 323 
Trita, i. 440, 441 ; ii. 354 
Trito, i. 440 

Tritogeiieia. • 

Triton, i. 440 * 

Tritouis, i. 440 

'rritopator, i. 441 • 

Trivikrania, ii. 131 
Trolls, i. 141, 408, 438; ii. 51, 303, 
313 

Trophonios, i. 116 ; ii. 24 
Tros, ii. 84 • 

Troy, sieg«!R q£, i. 190, 219 ; ii. 48, 
160, 368^ 

— wars of, i. 156, 193, 251 ; ii. 5, 

160 

as related by Dion Chrysostom, 

<. *84 

— — Ilorodotos, i. 183 

— — Sl;esiclioro.s, i. 183, 186 

— — Thucydides, i. 183 seq. 
Tschernibog, ii. <y^53 

Tuisco, i. 354, 415 
Tullius, .Serviiis, i. 2G0 
Turanian myths, i. 456 
Turnus, i. 239, 260 • 

Tvashtar, i. 391 
Twilight, ii. 38 

— of the gods, i. 70, 368 ; ii. 95, 211 

— the sister of Night, i. 418 
Twelve Olympian gods, i. 360 
Twins, the, i. 391 

Twin deities, i. 391 ; ii. 82, 114 
Tyche, ii. 20 

— Agathe, ii. 20 


YEN 

20 
386 

Tyndareos, ii. 79, 186, 283 
Typhoon, Typlioiais, Tvphon, i. 359, 
360, 365 ;■ ii. 2»1, 71, 212, 334 
Tyr, i. 370. 377 
Tyrins, i. 184 
Tyro, ii. 82 


X TCKESAIIS, i. 383 
J Ukko, i. 120 

Ulysses Ulyxes, ii. 172 
Ulna, i. 343, 381) 

► Una and the lied Cr*>ss Knight, i. 

437 „ . . 

Undine, lAaiq lie’s, i. 400 

Unholda, ii. 364 5 

Upemira, ii. 131 

Urd, ii. 11 

Urisk, ii. 316, 366 

Urro of H ungary, i. 315 

Ursula, 8t. i.' 164, 231, 410 ; ii. 218 

Urukj, i. 397 

Uranus [Ouranos] '► 

Urvasi, i. 1()3, 397 ct seq, 
l^sh5,pati, i. 427 % 

Ushas, i. 20, 115, 415, 440 • 

Uthcr, i. 309 


Y ACIT, i. 341, 382 

Vaisvanara, ii. 192 
Vala, i. 441 ; ii. 230, 326 
Valandinne, ii. 362 
Valant, ii. 362 
Valhalla, i. 375 ; ii. 326 
Valkyrie, i. 280, 375; ii. 285 
Vali, i. IV>9 
Vampire, i. 363 
Vaiialieiui, i. 372 

Vanamali, the flower-crowned Krishna, 
ii. 132 

Vanir, i. 381 

Vanina, i. 327, 330 et seq. 

— horses of, i. 335 , 

VA.S, the root, ii. 123 
Vasishtha, i. 395 
Vastoshpati, 1 . 422 
Vasu, i. 342 ; ii. 130, 196 
Vayu, i. 153; ii. 221 * 

Vedic hymns, language* of the, i. 
102 

Vcdipvis, Veiovis, i. 354 
Vengeance, mythical, i. 160 
— of Achilleus, i. 249 • 

— Brynhild, i. 289 
— Conall, ii. 58 
— Grottir, i. 323 
— Kriemhild, i. 299 et seq. 

— Odysseus, i. 160, 269 
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INDE^. 


VEN , 

it ’ 

Venffcaiioe of Perseus, ii. 60 
of Siggcir, i. 27 t • 

Venilia, i. 239 
Venus, i. 402 ; ii. 8, 115 

— Barbata, ii. 9 • 

— Calva, ii. 9 

— Cloacina, ii. 9 

— Ki^uestris, ii. 9 

— Militaris, ii. 9 

— Myrtea, ij. 9 
A'"eniisberg, i. 324 
Verdaiidlii, ii. 11 
Verethra, ii. 354 
V<?.relliragiKi, ii. 353 
Vesica l^iscis, li. 115, 120 
Vesta, ii. 120, 192 
Vestal A^irgins,‘ii. 117 
Vibhvan. ii. 104 
Vigblar, i, 287 
Vikraniaditya, i. 273 
Vilkina Saga. ii. 100 
Vindhialni, i. 287 
Violet colour, the, i. 81 
Vi par, i. 341 
A^'irb’jus, ii. 66 
Viroebana, ii, 104, 329 
Visbuu, ii. 102 ef 

— av.atarr of, ii. 106 

— dwarf incai’uation of, ii. 329 

— the foup-arinod, i. 370 

— three, stride.s of, i. 378; ii. 103 
VisvakarniJin, i. 316 
VivaughViit, 1 . 392 ; ii. 354 
Vivasvat, i. 392, 4l5 ; ii. 35, 354 
^Volcanoes, ii. 314 

Volker, i. 296 ci scq. 

A^dsung. i. 273 

A'olsiinga Saga, i. 66, 189, 273 
A'olundr, i. 457 , 

A'dliispa Saga, i. 370 
yrn', i. 381 
A^rishakapayi, i. 390 
Vritra. i. 50 342 ; ii. 102, 326 et seq, 
Vritraiian, ii. 326, 3.36 
Vulcanus, ii. 194, 199 
Vurdh, ii. 18 ^ 


W ALT, ii. 95 

VVainfimomen, j. 120; ii. 208, 
248 

AVanon, i. 3^1 
AValtam, ii. 95 

AValthar of Aquitaine, i. 302 et scq. 
325 ; ii. 80 

AVauderprs in Tnythologv^ i. 159, 291, 
VI 324, 391, 405 ; ii. 95, 294, 303 
AVanderer, B<'llerophoii tlie, ii. 68 
— BritoTuartis, ii. 146 
— Dionysos the, ii. 294 
— Dummling the, i. 117 


WUO 

I A^andorer, Gt:ettir the, i. 323 
Hcn»/tle.s, ii. 46 et seq. 

— Indra, i. 324, 340 
— To, ii. 140 
— The Jew, i. 41*% 

— Odysiseus, i. 257 ' 

— Oidipous, ii. 1 5, 23, 69 
— Perseus, ii. 58 
— Phoibos, ii. 22 . 

— Siegfried, i. 291 
— Sigurd, i. 279 ? 

— Theseus, ii. 62 ct srq. 

— AVuotan, i. 291, 372 ; ii. 95 
AVater, in connoxion with myths of the 
Dawn and the Sun, ii. 259 
Water, myths of the, ii. 256 et seq. 
AVavland, i. 313; ii. 65, 199, 316, 
327, 363 

Weapons, nivthical, i. 49, 138, 150, 
!}56, 274, 308, 311, 376; ii. 46, 59, 
170 

— poisoned, i. 49, 265 

Weavers, the, i. 265, 317 ; ii. 173, 
333 

AVeb of Penelope, i. 265 ; ii. 173 
AVeda, i. 374 
AVegt4Lin, ii. 95 
AVeird elves, ii. 18 
— Lady of the AVoods, ii. 18 
—r Sisters, the, i. 312, 315 ; ii. 18 
AVIiite Flower,!. 317 
AVilliam of Cloud i sloo or the Cloud- 
« land, ii. 95, 368 

— of Orange, i. 317 
— Tell, ii. 95 
AA'inds, the, ii. 221 ef scq. 

AVinter, myths of the, i. 62 ; ii. 299 

ct seq. ‘ 

AA'ish, 1 . 135, 329, 370, 375, 438 

— breeze, i. 292 

— maidens, i. 375 

AVishes, the three, ii. 62 
AVitchcraft, i. 71, 428 ; ii. 142 
AVitege, i. 297 - '• 

AVodan, AVoden [AVuotanj 
AVolf, his theory of the composition 

of the Iliad, i. 174, 244 
AA^olfdietrich, i. 30.5 , 

AVolves in mythology, i. 140, 165, 
233 ; ii. 274 

AA^’ornanly aspect of mythical heroes, 
i. 248; 380 ; ii. 63. i63, 174, 295 
AVoodon horse, the, ii. 175 
Words, use of abstract, i. 45 

— equivocal, as a source of myths, i. 
47 

AVriting, introduction of, i. 217, 447 
AVritten literature, late growth of, i. 
447 

AVuotan [AVuodan], i. 388 et seq. 

— All-Father 



wuo 

Wnotan Harbard, i. 376* ^ 

— fhe ono-eyod, i, 104, 370, •376 

— Siegfadr, Siegvater, i. 374 

— Wogtam, ii. 95 • 

— Qji S'^gdrasil, f. 37 I 
Wunsch [Wish] 


■af ANTHOS, i. 232, 311 

— the horse, 12, 162 
Xenophanes, 3f>3 
Xerxes, canal of, at Athos, i. 92 
Xouthos, 1 . 237 


Y AMA, i. 392 ; ii. 47. 354 
— dogs of, ii. 336 
Yaman, i. 391 
Yiimeii, i. 392 
Yami, i. 392 
Yavishtha, 427 ; ii. 194 
Yggdrasil, i. 274, 370 ; ii. 18 
Yimfi, i. 392 
Yima-Ksbaeta, ii. 354 
Yiinir, i. 371 
Yng, i. 240 ; ii. 181 
Youi, i. 278 ; ii. 113 seq. 


fTAGHEOS, ii. 294, 320 
/j Zaloukos, ii. 72 
/almoxis, i. 135, 112 
Zamolxis, i. 135 


jXDEX. 

I 1 %•" 


397 


ZOR 


Zen, i. 351 

Zephyjws, i. 247, 367, 432 ; ii. 177,251 
Zernibog, ii. 363 
Zt.‘thos, ii. 249 


Zeus, i. 347 f ^ ; ii. 11 srq., 207 

— forms of the name, i. 354 

— the judge, i. 350, 367 

— relations of. with Here, ii. 12 ci scq. 

— Arkadies, i. 361 

— Aigioohos, i. 317 

— Cretan, i. 361 

— Daphnephoros, ii. 55 

— Ihxjpnaios, i, 364 

— Herkeios, ii, 56 

— lleurf;sios, ii. 338 * 

— Katachthonios, ii.^320 

— Kenaios, ii. 54 

— Koranneios, i. 379 

— Hykaios, i. 362 

— Olyiupios, i. 364 

— Oinbrios, i. 376; ii. 264 

— On ran ion, i. 349 

— T*angenet6r, ii. 55 

— Pater, i. 348 

— PI irygi an , ii . 312 

— Pistios, ii. 340 

— Poseidon, ii. 2fy, 320 

— Sabsvzio.s, ii. 128 

— Swarishaped, ii. 283 
Zio, i. 354 

Zizi, ii. 66, 119 
Zohak, ii. 83, 354 et scq. 

Zoroaster, i. 339 ^ 


THE END. 
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